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PREFACE. 



rriHE twelfth volumo of the Journal of the Transactions of 
-^ the Victoria Institute is now issued. It will be found 
to contain papers by the Right Rev. Bishop Cotterill, D.D., 
to whom the Institute ^is indebted for one of its most 
important papers^ " dealing with the deepest questions in 
a way that will carry conviction into the minds of candid 
and perplexed inquirers^ and shake deeply-rooted prejudices 
which have long obscured intellects of high order;*'* 
Professor Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge) ; Professor Lias^ M.A. ; Pro- 
fessor J- L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., whose long residence in 
the East has placed him amongst those able to deal prac- 
tically with questions bearing upon its topography; Mr. 
J. E. Howard, P.R.S. ; the late Mr. W. R. Cooper, F.R.A.S., 
M.R.A.S. (Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archaeo- 
logy) ; Mr. S. R. Pattison, F.G.S.; the Rev. Dr. Rule 
(author of Oi*iental Records) ; the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. ; 
and the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, M.A. To these, and to others 
at home and abroad, who have added to the value of the 
proceedings by contributing to the discussions, the best 
thanks of the Members and Associates are due.f 



* Canon Cook, Editor of the Speakers^ Commentary, 

t The Journal of the Trani>actions contains Papers read at the Meetings, 
and the Discnssions thereon. Before they are published in the Journal, 
the Papers themselves, and the Discussions, are revised and corrected by 
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X FBEFACE. 

It is satisfactory to find the incroasing interest taken in the 
welfare of the Society by those who have joined it ; this is 
the more encouraging^ inasmuch as with them restSj in no 
small degree^ the accomplishment of the Institute's objects^ — 
objects, the importance of which is annually becoming every* 
where more recognized, %s is evidenced by the cordial 
welcome accorded during the past year to the Society's 
efforts to extend its operations to the Colonies and the 
United States : this is very gratifying, as it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that the state of thought in new countries has 
a strong tendency to a shallow scepticism, marked by great 
mental activity and little deep thought, a wide knowledge ot 
the practical applications of science, and little time for real 
philosophical study : it is just in such soils that modern 
scientific scepticism takes root most freely, and where the 
extension of the organization of a Society whose aim is to 
promote accurate inquiry rather than conjecture in the work 
of elucidating scientific truth, is of especial value. 

Last year we referred to the desirableness of a thorough 
inquiry being undertaken, with the aim of gathering from 
various sources, especially from ancient monuments,* informa- 
tion that would throw greater light upon the earliest days 
of Chaldean and Egyptian history, an inquiry including 
careful and systematic exploration in Assyria and Egypt; 
and it is pleasing to find that in Assyria a commencement has 



their Authors, and MS. comments and supplementary remarks are added, 
which have been sent in by those Home and Foreign Members to whom, as 
being specially qualified to pronounce an opinion on the respctive subjects, 
prooi copies of tbe Papers have been submitted for consideration. These 
arrangements, which cannot but add to the value of the Journal, are carried 
out with a view to the advantage of aO, especially Country and Foreign 
Members, who thus find in the Journal much valuable matter, in addition 
to that which has come before those actually present at the meetings. 

* Upon this subject generally we would draw special attention to two 
very important papers read by Professors Rawlinson and Tristram at the 
Church Congress of 1878. 
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been made by one of ihe Inatitnte's members, Mr. Hormnzd 
Bassam. The extent and valae of any inquiry, however, de- 
mands organization and that many should share in the labour 
involved. 

For some years the Institute has encouraged research 
bearing upon what is termed the question of the ''An- 
tiquity of man'';* more than one paper has been read 
upon the " cave deposits/' &c., and much has been done to 
rid the subject of the results of hasty conclusions and false 
impressions ; the value of the iujunction of Mr. J. Evans^ 
F.B.S. (the late President of the Geological Society), to 
proceed with'' caution/' has been demonstrated in more than 
one instance ; recently, by the proceedings in the Geological 
Section of the British Association on the 16th of August, 
when Professors Boyd Dawkins and Busk withdrew certain 
important evidence which they had advanced, and which 
had received many supporters.f 

In conclusion, a full reference to the results of scientific 
inquiry during the past year would be impossible in the small 
space allotted to a preface, but we cannot forbear referring 
to one important result of the American observations of 
the recent total Solar Eclipse, namely — the evidence of the 
existence of at least one of the intra*Mercurial planets. 

F. PETEIE, 

HoTL See, cuid Editor, 
Deceubkr 31, 1878. 



* Age of the Earth :» Chief Justice Daly, LL.D., President (for 1878) 
of the American Geographical Society, referring to this subject and a 
carefhl collocation thereon of the views of Astronomers, Geologists, and 
Physical G^eographers, said, it was found that there was " a wide diversity 
of opinion between them upon the question of time— a diversity so irre- 
concilable as to show that our knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced 
io admit of any reliable theory as to the age of the Earth." 

t With regard to the bearing of recent Geological discovery upon the 
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statements of Scriptare, more than one paper and discassion referring 
thereto will appear m Volume xiii. In the meantime the following opinions 
will not be witnont their interest to many : — 

*'We need not, in accepting the Bible narratives of man's creation, 
repudiate one fact accurately deduced from modem scientific research." — 
The late Raddiffe Observer (R. Main, 1878). Rdig. Hiit. of Man, p. 5. 
(See also Preface, Tram,, vol. xi.) 

^ Nothing can exceed in truth and grandeur these words (Gen» L) of the 
inspired historian, * * the most keen-eyed hypercriticiBm could see 
notning to object to." — Ibid,, in Beplia to Eeeaye and Eeviewe, (See also 
Trans, vol., xL p. 431.) 

'^ With regard to Physical Science, I think we have seen that its real 
advances are in favour of Beligious FViith." — Ibid., Trans,, vol. x. p. 174. 

^ The language of Scripture neither is, nor can be, * * contrary to 
the language of Science.'' — Professor Challis, M.A., F.B.S., F.R.A.S. 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. Trans., voL ix. p. 140. 

''The Bible abounds in illustrative references to natural objects and 
phenomena, * * these are remarkable for their precise truth to nature,'' 
— Principal Dawson, LL.D., F.B.S. Trans., vol. ix. p. 173. 

''The great discoveries as to the physical constitution and probable 
origin of the universe, the doctrine of the correlation and conservation 
of forces, * * these, and many other aspects of the later progress of 
Science, must tend to bring it back into greater harmony with revealed 
Religion." — Ibid., in Origin of the World. (See abo Preface, Trans,, voL xi.) 

" There has never been produced in my own mind * * the slightest 
impression that we (he, and those who studied under him) were con- 
sidering facts and laws in any way opposed to Christian Faith, to the 
inferences of Natural Theolofi^, or the deductions from Scripture." — The 
late Professor Phillips, F.R.O., speaking of his duties as rrofessor of 
Geology at Oxford. Beplies to B, i B, (Bee also Trans., voL xi. p. 432.) 

"We all admit that the book of Nature and the book of Reyelation 
come alike from God, and that, consequently, there can be no real dts- 
crepancv between the two, if rightly interpreted" — Professor G. G. Stokes, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c., Secretary of the Royal Society. (See Preface, Trans. 
voLv.) 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Mat 7, 1877. 
C. Bbooke, F.R.S., Yici-Pbxsidsht^ in the Chair. 

The Minates of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the follow* 
ing elections were announced : — 

Mbmbir :— R. W. Bradford, Esq., Sntton. 

AflSocuTEs :— Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.LA., 
Director of the Observatoiy, Annagh ; Rev. Canon C. Lane, M.A., 
Sevenoaks ; Rev. A. G. Pemberton, M.A., London ; Rev. P. D. La 
Tonehe, M.A., Ireknd ; M. B. BaUer, Esq., London ; J. L. Palmer, 
Esq., R.N., F.B.C.a, F.S.A., &c, Birkenhead. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library : — 

** Proceedings of the Royal United Service Institution," Parts 89 and 90. 

From the InstUutum, 

** Proceedings of the Smithsonian Institution." From the Intiitutian. 

^Proceedings of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey," 

Bulletin 4 ; and on the Grotto Geyser. From the Survey, 

Smaller works from M. R. Butler, Esq., and Rev. G. D. Gopeland. 

The following paper was then read by the Rev. J. L. Challis, M.A., the 
author being unavoidably absent :— 

ON TEE INDE8TBU0TIBILITY OF MATTER. By the 
Rev. Professor Challis^ M.A.j F.R.S.> F.R.A.S.^ Plamian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 

IN the title prefixed to this essay I have adopted an ex- 
pression^ tne current signification of which is^ that no 
existing particle of matter ever will be or can be destroyed. 
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I tliinlc it right to state at the outset that I propose to adduce 
arguments^ drawn both from physical science and from Scrip- 
ture, which lead to the conclusion that this yiew of the 
quality of matter is untrue. 

2. Taidng, first in order^ the argumentis which haVe relation 
to physical science^ t have no hesitation in beginning with the 
admission that chemical experiments have shown that whaterer 
modifications substances may undergo by analysis or synthesis, 
and in whatever way different substatices may be combined, 
the c^uantity of matter as measured, either by^ the number of 
the mdiyisible elements, or by weight, remains unchanged. 
Such experimental facts seem to have suggested the idea of 
the indestructibility of matter, and the i^efence would be 
perfectly valid if physical science consisted exclusively of 
what is known by experiment, and if we could learn nothing 
about matter beyond what experiment teaches. But I shiJl 
maintain that this is not a true definition of physical science, 
inasmuch as such science, when complete, rests not on ex- 
periment alone, but on experiment combined with reasoning. 
Experiment may establish laws, but science perfected consists 
in giving rea80n« for laws. The conclusion to which the argu- 
ment I am about to adduce relative to the intrinsic quality o( 
matter point8> wholly depends on this twofold character of 
physical science, and on the mutual relation of the two parts ; 
but before entering upon the geneml argument, it is neoesfiary 
to go through a preUminary discussion of the nature of the 
facta with which we are concerned in physics. These lacts 
are not all of the same kind, but range themselves under two 
essentially different categories. 

3. The last assertion may be exemplified by the following 
familiar instance. From ordinary esperience we know tha^ 
aovnds, whether unmusical or musical, are g^na^ated by agita- 
tions produced in the air: if, guided by experiment^ we 
define the car to be a perfectly elastic fluid substcuice, pressing 
always in exact proportion to its density if its temperature 
be given, and susceptible of no change as to quantity by states 
of pressure or motion, we can, according to the principles of 
the science of Hydrodynamics, obtain differential equations, 
the complete solution of which would be adeauate to teU us 
the consequences which result from certain oisturbances of 
the fluid produced under given circumstances. In particular, 
we might thus ascertain, in the instances of disturbances which 
are found to generate musical sounds, what are the laws of 
the movements and variations of pressure of the air that pro- 
duce this effect. It would, in fact, be thereby shown that 
the movements are vibratory, that they are subject to a law 
of propagation^ and that being accompanied by variations of 



pr omu re, thay are capable of acting dynamically on ihe.solid 
orgttcifi of the ear> to whicH tliey are carried by the propaga- 
tion. The agitation thus commonicated to the parts of the ear 
immediately acted upon by the atrial impulses^ is eventually 
oonveyed^ through the auoitory apparatas and nervesj to the 
hnSsk, and there oar investigation of the consequences of the 
initial disturbance comes to an end. It remains^ however^ to 
make the remark that this tracing of consequences does not 
lead up to the seiucdion which all the World calls sounds but 
is solely concerned with the material conditions^ antecedent 
and concomitant, without which the sensation is m^ifeU^ 

4. This distinction^ which has a very important bearing on 
the argument I propose to adduce relatiye to the destruoti- 
bility of matter, has been much overlooked both by physicists 
and metaphysicians, and for some reason, which I do^not 
understand, i^pears to be with difficulty apprehended. I 
called attention to it in the Introduction to my work entitled 
Or^aUan in Plan and in Progress, published in 1861, where 
I have maintained, as I still do, Ihat the sensation of sou&d 
is a fad of a certain class, but essentially different from the 
class of the facts, such as the pressure and vibrations of the air, 
und^ which, as material conditions, the sound is perceived. 
Just so, on the reasonable hypothesis that phenomena of 
light result from agitations of a universal ethereal medium, 
ti^ sensations of Ught and colours are entities altogether 
diverse from the concomitant vibrations of the ether. So, 
also, the sensations of taste and smell are of a character not 
to be confounded with the materiality of the oonditions under 
which alone they are felt. In short, it must be admitted, that 
in physics there are brought before us fiftcts of two kinds, in 
such manner distinguished from each other, that whereas one 
kind cannot be dusociated from properties of matter, the 
other is certainly not matericd. Further, it may be asserted 
that co*ordinatdy with this distinction as to essence, there 
exists such eorreipondence between the two classes of facts 
that for every variation as to quddty or degree in the material 
conditions, there is an analogous variation in tiie immaterial 
sensations, or f>ice v§ni* 

5. The foregoing separation of physical fiK^ts into two classes 
is a necessary preuminary to the argument that will be sub- 
sequently unfolded respecting the destructibiUty of matter. 
The argpiment will have to commence with establishing the 
position, already referred to in sec. 2, that physical science 
oonBiBts of two parts | what is known by experiment merely, 
tt&d what is derivable from the results of experiment by joining 
therewith results obtained by theoretical reasoning ; and that 
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to constiitate it in its entirety one of these parts is as indis* 
pensable as the other. In order to maintain this position 
completely^ it would be requisite to go over the same nound 
as tnat occupied by the major part of the paper ''On the 
Metaphysics of Scripture/' which I submitted to the Institute 
on May 1 of last year. For my present purpose it may suffice 
to recapitulate some of the arguments adduced in that paper^ 
and to cite others by reference to the numbers prefixed to the 
paragraphs in which they are contained. 

6. It will be found that in that communication I have dis- 
tinguished between the two departments of physics by sayings 
that one part wholly consists in the discovery of facts and 
laws by means of experiment and observation^ and the other 
in accounting for the facts and laws by mathemaUeal reasoning 
founded on certain antecedent premisses. Reference was made^ 
for illustration^ to the scientific labours of Gkblileo^ Kepler^ and 
Newton. It was argued that Newton's calculation of the 
movements produced by the action of forces on material par- 
ticles^ was not possible till Galileo had certified by experiment 
the parabolic motion of a projectile acted upon by teiTCstrial 
gravity. And again^ after Newton had discovered how to 
calculate the effects of an attractive force emanating from a 
centre (a vast achievement), and had proved abstractedly, on 
the hypothesis that the force diminished with distance accord- 
ing to the law of the inverse square, that a particle of matter 
under its influence would describe a conic section, the result 
would have been barren and simply speculative, unless ob- 
servations, such as those of Tycho Brah6 and Kepler, had 
shown that the elliptic movement was a physical reality. This 
is an instructive instance of the mutual relation between the 
parts respectively performed by observation and by theoretical 
reasoning. It is obvious that we know more about the move- 
ments of the planets than could have been gathered from the 
results of Kepler's labours, because from uiese alone it was 
not possible to learn whether, or in what manner, the move- 
ments were determined by the action oi force, Newton's 
reasoning not only accounted for the elliptic motion, but also 
indicated that it was caused by force acting in an ascertained 
definite manner : the Newtonian theory of gravitation appears 
to have exhibited the very first instance of a &ct of nature 
being demonstratively ascribed to a causative antecedent. 

6^. It is a distinguishing characteristic of the theoretical 
department of physical science, that the reasoning it requires 
is always and necessarily founded on hypotheses. The reason 
for this necessity is, that the very purpose of theoretical in- 
vestigation is to ascertain the truth or untruth of hypotheses 



bj comparison of results derived from them by mathematics 
with certified matters of fact. In so far as the results account 
for the matters of fact^ the truth of the hypotheses is estab- 
lished, and an advance is made in physical science. The 
hypotheses of the theory of universal gravitation are, first, 
that the force varies with distance according to the law of the 
inverse square; and, secondly, that it emanates from every 
particle of matter and acts according to that law on all other 
particles. The combination of the reasoning of physical 
astronomy with the data of observational astronomy is con- 
sidered at the present day to have fully established tiie truth 
of those hypotheses. It is sometimes supposed that Newton 
demonstrated the law of the inverse square. This is true only 
so far as he gave a proof of it a posteriori, that is, by deduc- 
ing, mathematically, from the hypothesis of that law, results 
which were found to be verified by facts of observation. It 
is not possible by any such reasoning as that employed for 
demonstrating the propositions of physical astronomy to give 
an a priori demonstration of the law of gravity. I do not say 
.that an a priori demonstration is not possible ; but if it be 
possible, it must be efiected by theoretical reasoning of a more 
comprehensive order, including, together with the law of 
gravity, the laws of other physical forces. 

7. The department of theoretical science desigfuated above 
as physical Astronomy, is only a limited portion of the whole 
domain of science that may be comprehended under the terms 
'' theoretical physics.'' It is, however, a part separated from 
the rest by the circumstance that the calculations it requires 
consist in the formation and solution of differential equations 
containing in the ultimate analysis two variables. For assist- 
ing the human intellect in extracting from given relations 
between what is known and what is unknown information 
respecting the latter, no other general method has been 
invented than that of forming equations in accordance with the 
data, and obtaining the desired information by solving the 
equations. Common algebraic equations, as is well known, 
are formed so as to express given relations to which a certain 
number of unknown quantities are subject, and it is proposed 
by treatment of these equations, according to rules of reason- 
ing, to extract from them the values of the unknown quantities. 
In order that this may be done, the number of the equations 
must be equal to the number of the unknown quantities, and 
by known rules they have to be reduced to a single equation 
containing one of the unknown quantities. Then the value of 
this unknown quantity is ascertainable by solving the equation 
according to certain specific rules, and when this is known, all 
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the oiheni are derivable from it. It is to be notioed that what 
is thus foond out ia an unknown quaniUjf, In an analogous 
mannerj iJie solution of a differential equation oontaining two 
Yariables, determines an unknown relation between thevariablea 
in the form of an algebraic equation, involving the variables 
together with arbitrary oonstant cjuantitiea introduoed by the 
rules of the solution. This equation expresses the relation that 
subsists between the variables under every change of their 
actual values^ and is^ in fact, the answer which it was proposed 
to obtain by forming the differential equation. It was virtually 
by this process that Newton proved uiat the form of the orbit 
of a planet is given by the equation of a conic section* By 
having the arbitrary constants at disposal^ the abstract solution 
may be made to apply to an actual instance. For example, a 
few observations suoh as those which Kepler employed to 
determine the form of the orbit of Mars, would suffice to fix 
very approximately the arbitrary oonstajitB in the analytical 
solution, and thereby obtain that equation of the planef s eUiptio 

I)ath which Kepler deduced with so much labour from a very 
arge number Qifobaervationa. In physioal aBironomy we ha4 
often to deal with equations involving more than two variables j 
but in such cases the number of the variables is always one 
more than the number of the equations, so that the several 
equations are reducible to a single one involving only tivo of 
the variables. 

8. But in physical science problems come before us of suoh 
kind that the single differential equation to which the several 
differential equations formed to express the given conditions 
of a proposed question are reducible, contains not fewer than 
ihree variables. The problems I refer to relate to phenomena 
of light, heat, eleciricity, and ma^gneiiem. The analytical solu* 
tions of equations that contain three or more variables, and 
the applications of the solutions in answering questions of the 
above-mentioned classes, constitute an advance in physical 
theory of the same kind as that which was made when the 
solutions of equations containing two variables were applied in 

Ehysical astronomy. But on account of the greater compre- 
ensiveness of the equations, and complexity of the conditions 
which their solutions have to satisfy in order to account for 
experimental facts, the answers to these questions are attended 
with difficulties, which, hitherto, can only be said to have been 
partially overcome. It is certain, however, that if physical 
science be something more than the certifying of facts and laws 
by experiment, and if, in order to be complete, it must be 
capable of accounting for experimental hoU and laws by 
reasoning based on definite and intelligible principles, there 



i% no otlitr ooaree by wluob it caa flkcUrance towards perf^ctKm 
thM by improT^ lo^thoda of 9plTuig wd interpretuig th^ 
aolution^ of piurtiil difi^rential equations. Aa in the case of 
nbysiqal aatx*onQmyji hjffhoihe^es ba¥e first to be made (see seo« 
o*)j differential equations bi^ve to be f onned on tbe basis of tbe 
kypothesesj these equations have to be solved^ and the solutions 
brought into oompurison with the data of phenomena proposed 
for explanation. In proportion as special ^ots^ or facts grouped 
under formulated laws, are by this process accounted for^, 
the hypotheses are proved to be truoj and our knowledge of 
the natural operations whereby phenomena are produced, is 

9« I have already, in secsi 13-29 of my Paper on '^ The Meta* 
physics of ScriptuvCj'^ indicated the principles which, according 
to the Newtomi^n philosophy, regnlate the hypotheses of theo- 
l«tioal physics. The most important governing principles arOj^ 
first, that the essential or ultimate qualities of matter and force 
are such as can be fully understood from personal sensation and 
eafiperience, and, in the second place, that qualities which are 
proper to be made the basis of theoretical calculation cannot 
themselves be quantitatively variable, or expressible in nu- 
merical terms, because it is the very purpose of theoretical 
inquiry to account for all facts and laws so expressible. 
Accordingly, the law of the inverse square, as involving a 
numerical term in its expression, ought to admit of being 
accounted for theoretically. This point will be adverted to 
farther on. 

10. After these preliminary considerations, I am prepared to 
state in distinct terms the hypotheses of theoretical physics 
which will be adopted in the subsequent general argument. 
They are simply these j-r- 

I. All matter that we are cognizant of by our senses is 
composed of discrete atoms. 

II. An atom is a very small sphere, inert, movable, and of 
finite and invariable magnitude. 

in. All active physical force is pressure upon the atoms 
of visible and tangible substances by a uniform and indefi- 
nitely extended ethereal medium, itself atomically constituted^ 
and pressing always and everywhere in exact proportion to 
the number of its atoms, conceived to be all of the same size, 
in a given space, or, what for brevity will be called, " its 
atomic density.*' 

These hypotheses have been adopted in conformity with a priori 

Erinciples enunciated by Newton at the beginning of the third 
ook w the Frvneipia and in its concluding paragraph. It is not 
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Sretended that Newton either did state, or, considering the 
eficiencies of mathematical and physical knowledge in his day, 
coold have stated, the axioms of natural philosophy in exactly 
the foregoing terms ; but the views propounded in the portions 
of the Prindpia referred to, and especially what he has asserted, 
in the Third Rule of Philosophizing, to be ''the foundation of 
all philosophy,^' are in perfect accordance with the three kinds 
of hypotheses above defined, and, I may say, have to a great 
extent suggested them. 

11. Before proceeding to inquire bv what arguments the 
truth of these hypotheses may be established, it must first be 
settled that they conform to the two regulative conditions 
stated in sec. 9, according to which they must be perfectly 
intelligible from sensation and experience, and must not involve 
any assertion expressive of variation or degree. With respect 
to the first hypothesis, since we know by common experience 
that masses can be broken up into parts, and these parts into 
smaller parts, and so on, it is quite conceivable that all bodies 
may be composed of very minute parts, and it is not inconceiv- 
able that there may be a limit to the divisibility into parts. 
Thus to say that matter is composed o{ atoms properly so cisdled, 
is an intelligible assertion, apart from and prior to any evidence 
that such is its composition. And the further assertion that 
matter is composed of discrete atoms, that is, atoms with inter- 
vening splices, is alike. intelligible. 

12. Again, when it is said of an atom, that it is a very smaU 
inert sphere of invariable magnitude, there is nothing in this 
definition which is not perfectly intelligible from sensation and 
experience ; for from sensation we can perceive what inertia is 
in masses, and thence infer what it is in their component parts 
(see sec. 15 of ''Metaphysics of Scripture''), and by the senses 
of sight and touch we can understand what is signified when an 
atom is said to be a sphere of invariable magnitude. Thus the 
atom, as above defined, is conformable to both the regulative 
principles laid down in sec. 9. 

13. Wjth respect to the third hypothesis^ the definitions of 
the ether and of the mode of its pressure on the atoms involve 
no postulates that are not perfectly intelligible from what we 
know by experience of the dynamical properties of air of given 
temperature. And as to the quality of pressure, it suffices in 
this philosophy to appeal to the fact that we feel what it is 
when we press with the hand against any solid substance. 
(More will be said on this point in a subsequent part of the 
essay.) It might, however, be urged that inasmuch as the 
third hypothesis assumes that the pressure of the ether is 
always and everywhere proportional to its atomic density, it 
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implies that the density and pressure admit of vernation, and 
consequently violates the second of the regulative principles 
stated in sec. 9, according to which a primary hypothesis must 
contain nothing expressive of variability. An explicit answer 
may be given to this objection. The two hypotheses which 
precede the third affirm conjointly that all matter consists of 
an aggregation of inert spherical atoms, of invariable magni- 
tude, susceptible of motion, and separated from each other by 
intervening spaces. Hence it is a direct inference from the 
antecedent hypotheses, and not a new hypothesis, to say that 
matter may be conceived of as composed of atoms in different 
degrees of aggregation, or that the number of atoms of a given 
substance in space of given dimensions may be different at 
different times and different positions. This inference may 
consequently be logically employed in the enunciation of the 
tiiird hypothesis, which assumes not only that the ether presses, 
but that the pressure is always and everywhere in exact pro« 
portion to its atomic density. This last assertion is certainly a 
primary hypothesis, and as such is required to be conformable 
to the same regulative principles as the other primary hypo- 
theses. Now the mathematical expression of this hypothesis 
affirms that there exists, imder all circumstances of the motion 
and density, an invariable numerical quantity by which, if the 
variable numerical quantity expressing the atomic density be 
multiplied, the product is the numerical quantity expressing 
the pressure. Hence as the quality of pressure, and the vari- 
ability of atomic density, may, from what is said above, be 
legitimately assumed in stating the third hypothesis, it follows 
that this hypothesis only postulates the existence of that 
invariable motor, and consequently, as being also expressed in 
intelligible terms, it may be pronounced to be conformable to 
rule. Mathematical investigation founded on the hypothesis 
has shown that the constant factor signifies that the fluid is 
endowed with a constant intrinsic elasticity, in virtue of which 
it has the property of pressing, and also of propagating the 
effect of any agitation produced in it at a constant rate 
through space. 

14. In addition to being conformable to the rules above 
indicated, the hypotheses are required to satisfy the condition 
of giving the means of instituting theoretical calculcdion, by 
the results of which, compared with observation and experi- 
ment, their truth may be tested. Their applicability and 
sufficiency for this purpose in all the different departments 
of physics will accordingly have to come under consideration 
in the sequel of our argument. 

15. Before proceeding farther in the general argument, it 
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will 1>0 propcH!' to Tfmnk ihoA hjpoth«(em iwopoa«d for phyoiod 
inquiry %fq ^ptod to meft ^^erj ^iemmi tbat mny b^ 
l^tiisataly «»«de upon tbcsod* it iUxe^ iff« a^rttBeod in tmni 
rendered intelligible by sensation and antecedent eiq>eideneei 
and if they eonsist only of definitions and postulates wbioh 
involve no variable elements^ and on that aocoont are suitable 
for being made foundations oi theoretical oalcola^on. Pre* 
Bunungj as I think I niay {or the reasons already giveuj that 
the adopted three hypotheses do in fact fulfil those conditions^ 
I am entitled to disregard any mere expression of disapproval 
of themj whether wholly or in partj, inasmuch as their claim to 
acceptance is to be tested^ and can only be establishedj by 
comparison of results obtained from them by TMitkematk^l 
rw^ning with certified foots. Any argamentSj howevera 
bearing upon the validity of such reasonings I am bound to 
take notice of ji andj to the best of my altnlity^ shall endeavouf 
to answer. 

16. It will be also worth while to advert here to a mode of 
philosophy advocated in the present day^ which is directly 
opposed to the rules of philosophising laid down in Newton's 
Pnncipia, It appears that some of my contemporary physicists 
absolutely refuse to accept the method of conducting physical 
inquiry by means of a priori hypothesesj although (aa has been 
argued in sees. 6^8)^ Newton adopted this process in his 
theory of uniyeraal gravitation j and also gave rules for applving 
an analogous method to account theoretically for the laws 
which govern the various kinds of relation between matter and 
force. This opposition to the Newtonian i priori pnuciples of 
philosophy comes mainly from the advocates of views such aa 
those which are developed in the work entitled The JJhb^ou 
Universe. I propose, therefore^ as contributing to the pur^ 
pose of this essay, to state briefly what I conceive to be the 
origin and character of those viewsj and why they are incom« 
patible with the Newtonian philosophy. 

1 7. The principles of physical philosophy as respects the 
ultimate qualities of matter and force, which were so well pro^ 
pounded at the epoch of Locke and Newton, were in a ^ort 
time set aside by the admission of hypotheses not conformable 
with the Newtonian rules of philosophizing. In partioular> it 
was assumed that two portions of matter in presence of each 
other mutually attract, in virtue of itUriv^ lorce resident in 
an unintelligible manner in each, and acting in an unintelligible 
manner through the space between them« Newton distinctly 
repudiated th^ hyppUiesiB. It was so framed that while it 
allowed of ascertaining the law of the mutual action as depend- 
ing on the distance between the bodiesj it precluded all inquiry 
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aa to any extraneoiiA oaiife of snob aotk>n> or as to the rea90Q3 
for its being atiaraddve rathar than repnlsiTe. Taking advan- 
taga of the defect of knowledge reapeeting the moeiiit op#rai^j 
of gravity necessarily incident to an early stage of physical 
acdenoe^ Mnme made the gratuitous assertion that in philosc^y 
we haye nothing to do with caut9e0, but only with lawsi of 
aequenoe of phenomena^ and that such laws are fixed and 
immutable. This doctrine was maintained^ or inyolved, in 
most of the writings of succeeding metaphysicians^ and some 
of those of Germany even sought to proye^ by metaphysical 
argum6nt> that ^^ the action at a distance ** is a necessary truth* 
It ia not to be. wondered at that the preyalence of such yiews 
should have had the efiect of promoting attention to the em^ 
jnrical part of philosophy, which is concerned only with facts 
and laws, as certified, either directly or by mathematical in« 
ferenoe, by experiment, to the exclusion of thearetieal phildsopby 
truly so oaUed, which accounts for facts and laws by mathe** 
matnoal reasoning founded on intelligible hypotheses. This 
tendency of modem empirical philosophy to put aside true and 
ultimate theory is conspicuous in the work above mentioned 
(sec. 15), and seems to have determined in great measure the 
oharaoterof itscontents. That I have ground for saying thiswill 
appear from the following quotation taken from the sixth page 
<u Lectures on some Beeent Advances ia Physical Science, 
by Professor P. 6. Tait, one of the authors of The Unseen 
jfniverse* He there asserts that ^' physical science, in order 
that advances may be made in it, is to be based entirely on 
experiment, or mathematical deductions Irom experiment. 
There ia nothing physical to be learnt d priori. We have no 
right whatever to ascertain a single physical truth without 
seeking for it ^ysioally '^ (meaning, I suppose, experimentally) . 
Accordingly in this empirical system, there is entire silence 
respecting the hypotheses which Newton considered to be the 
foundation of all philosophy, and mathematical calculation for 
determining on the principles of hydrodynamics the motions 
andj7retfti«fi0 of theether^ medium,, is persistently avoided. 
Yet there is actually no contrariety between these two aspects 
of physical philosophy — ^the one just as much as the other being 
dependent for its establishment on observation and experiment* 
They are, in fact, related to each other in the same manner as 
are observational astronomy and physical astronomy, the latter 
of which derives its foundEktion and reality from the other. 
The author of the above passage is clearly not aware that 
empirical philosophy is only a step towards true and ultimate 
philosophy, and that physical science is really advanced, only 
so &r as the physical laws discovered and formulated by means 
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of experiment are shown by mathematioal reasoning to be 
consequences of ulterior intelligible principles. The perfec- 
tion of physical science consists in giving reasons for physical 
laws. 

18. In order^ farther, to exhibit the antagonism of the 
philosophy of The Unseen Universe to that of Newton, I 
quote as follows from Art. 189, page 107 (1st ed.) : — ''After 
inertia, which is not accounted for by any of the hypotheses 
as to the ultimate nature of matter which we have just fpyen, 
the most general property of matter which we recognize is that 
of universal gravitation.'^ This assertion can, I think, be only 
understood as meaning that gravity is a property of matter in 
the same category as inertia ; whereas Newton says, at the end 
of his Third Rule of Philosophy, that he by no means affirms 
gravity to be essential to bodies, that he takes vis inertim to be 
the only intrinsic (''insita^') force, and that this force is 
invariable (''immutabilis''), whilst, on the contrary, gravity 
diminishes with increase of distance from the earth, (These 
views accord with the rule I have adopted in sec. 11, of not 
admitting qualities susceptible of variation to be primary, which 
rule, of course, excludes gravitation from the class of primary 
quaUties.) It is right, however, to take into consideration that 
idthough these authors speak of gravitation as a '' property '' 
of matter, they fully assent to Newton's dictum respecting the 
unreasonableness of the assumption of action at a distance 
without intermediate agency (Z/. Z7., Art. 140, p. 109). But 
the acceptance of Newton's authority in this particular, which 
is hardly consistent with their treatment of his philosophy in 
other respects, is followed by a statement of various supposi- 
tions made to account for gravitation, which appear to be of 
an extremely speculative and arbitrary character. Preference 
seems to be given to the agency of " ultra-mundane corpuscles, 
in infinite numbers, flying about in all directions with velocities 
enormously great." These corpuscles are supposed to rain 
freely on the interior particles of masses, and by their impacts 
to produce the effect of gravitation. It is a peculiarity of the 
phase of philosophy I am referring to, to substitute for pres- 
sure, as ordinarily understood, the effect of the impacts of an 
immense number of exceedingly minute particles. Thus Pro- 
fessor Tait, in page 324 of the before-cited Lectures, says, 
'' One of the results arrived at as to the motion of swarms of 
impinging particles is, that in a mass of hydrogen at ordinary 
temperature and pressure, every particle has, on an average, 
17,700 millions of collisions per second with other particles — 
that is to say, that number of times in every second it has its 
course changed. And yet the particles are moving at a rate 
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of something like 70 miles per minute/' Bat it is admitted 
that this flying about of particles does not do work* properly 
unless it be supplemented by ^' guid-cmce" applied to some of 
the particles by the finite mtelligence of certain '^ demons " 
{U. U., Arts. 111-11 2, pp. 87-89) . Added to aU this, Professor 
Sir William Thomson says that we are to conceive of these 
particles as being simple, or involved '' vortex-rings/' which 
are strictly (Uom8j because having the property of " wriggling'' 
they cannot be cu^ (17. U., Art. 133, p. 103). This conception 
of the form and qualities of the atom is derived solely from 
the solution of a hydrodynamical problem by Helmholtz, from 
which, in the opinion of Professor Thomson, there results 
vortex-motion of so absolutely unalterable a character that if 
the atom be taken to be a vortex-ring, an argfument might 
thence be deduced ''in favour of the etemify of ordinary 
matter." (See U. U., Art. 152, p. 118.) Having for many 
years bestowed particular attention on hydrodynamical (]|ues- 
tions, I might, if the occasion permitted^ dispute the vahdity 
of this interpretation of Helmholtz's solution, and, at all events, 
call in question the applicability of his reasoning to determine 
the ultimate form and destination of matter. But it will 
suffice for my present purpose only to remark that a system of 
philosophy which arrives at the qualities of the atom by means 
of an abstruse piece of mixed mathematics is utterly at variance 
with the Newtonian rule of defining an atom in terms intelli- 
gible from the common sense and experience of mankind, the 
reality of the hypothetical atom being left for decision by an 
adequate number of comparisons of results obtained by mathe- 
matical reasoning based on this and related definitions with 
matters of fact. 

19. The foregoing exposition of the character and results of 
this novel scheme of physical philosophy will, I hope, enable 
members of the Institute interested in these questions to form 
a judgment of the weight to be given to views which the 
upnolders of such philosophy may express in opposition to the 
argument with which I am about to follow up the preceding 
introductory considerations. For my part, I have no hesitation 
in sayiuff, that, according to my judgment, the arbitrary specu- 
lations detailed above, and the inferences drawn, from them, 
go quite beyond the limits of sober philosophv. Now it may 
be asserted that the course taken by these physicists is avowedly 
a departure from the Newtonian abstract principles of ^'Natural 
Philosophy," the adoption of which forms an essential part of 
my argument. Hence, since it appears that mathematical 
physicists of undoubted ability, who have rejected those prin- 
ciples, have been conducted by a course of empirical reasoning 
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to f^vlis each 9a it is imposflibla to accept^ I fed till the 
more Msnred of the correctneea of the process of d priofi 
reaeoning I have entered apon^ and accordingly I shall carrr 
on the argument to the end^ without having birther regard 
to the adverse views of empirical theorists. 

20. Having now shown that the three hypotheses in sec. 10 
are proper for being employed as a basis of theoretical in- 
vestigations conducted by mathematical reasonings and having 
also argued that empirical theory derived immediately from 
experiment^ being contributory to the establishment of mtimato 
theory resting on true a priori hypotheses^ cannot be contra- 
dictory to the latter, 1 proceed, m the third place, to inquire 
whether it can be prci>ed that the three hypotheses constitute 
a true and adequate foundation of a general physical theory. 
Very important consequences, relative to the material universe, 
follow from an affirmative answer to this inquiry. Now it 
mfty be taken for granted that the only possible way in which 
the answer can be ree^ched, is to accept the hypotheses as 
foundations for applying mathematical reasoning in the several 
departments of physics in conformity with their respective 
definitions, and then to test numerical values obtained re- 
latively to given phenomena by means of the theoretical 
calculation, by comparisons with numerical values relative 
to the same phenomena obtained directly by experiment. More- 
over, the answer cannot be completely given till the test has 
been fully applied in every department of experimental physics. 
To contribute towards making progress in this large field of 
inquiry has been the professed object of my mathematico«> 
physical researches during many years. Before adverting to 
the results arrived at, it will be proper to direct attention to 
a special dynamical quality pertaining to the atom, and es- 
sentially involved in those researches, which hitherto I have 
not expressly taken into consideration. 

21. According to definitions in sees. 10-12, the hypothetical 
spherical atom is not susceptible of change, either as to form 
or magnitude; in other words, it is capable of unlimited 
resistance to pressure applied to its surface. This quality of 
the atom is particularly objected to by those physicists whose 
views of the rdations of matter and force are professedly 
derived entirely from experiment, since, as it seems, they are 
unable, on that account, to admit that solid matter can be 
devoid of elasticity^ yielding in greater or less degree to com** 
pression. But, according to our philosophy, this property 
cannot be included in the definition of the ultimate atom, 
because it involves vaHability as to form or condition, cmd 
is consequently the result of force acting according to laws. 
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nMdi bate to h& aiceotmted tor by rendoniiig ftom xiit&ti&r 
ptihtipha. II i% howetef^ tnid that to attribute to the atom 
the quality of unlimited resiBtance to ehange of form is, in 
f aet^ to postulate the eidfiteupe of a ^t^eal physical force^ difltinct 
from that which is suppoded^ in hypothesis III^ to be resident 
in the ether. The latW is an acKm force; the other is simply 
tmctwn, tDsUed into operation only so far as the snr&ce of tl^ 
atom is pressed by the ether. The theories of the different 
kinds of physical force^ and of their laws^ which I have pro« 
posed in various scientific publications, depend in an essential 
manner on the co-existenee of this force of reaction at the 
surfaces of atoms with the actire force of the ether. Similarly 
the force of gravity causes a planet to move in an elliptao 
orbit, only in consequence of the co-existing passive resistance 
to elumge of the direction and amount of the motion, which 
is due to the planet's vis inerim; the resistance to change of 
the motion being an actual intrinsic quality of the atom, ana^ 
logons to its hypothetical intrinsic quality of resisting change 
as to form. 

22. It remains to consider by what reasoning it mav be 
ascertained whether the three hypotheses are true or mlse. 
I have already said that the oidy possible process is to compare 
results mathematically deduced from them with quantities 
derived from experiment, for the purpose of determining 
whether the calculated quantities are in such accordance with 
ike experimental values as the verification of the hypotheses 
demands. By a known rule of philosophy, a large number of 
accordances will onlv establish a presumption of the truth 
of an hypothesis, wnereas a single instance of positive con-^ 
tradiction is conclusive proof of its beine untrue. It would 
extend this essay to an unreasonable length to cito all available 
instances of such comparisons, for the purpose of estimating 
the amount of evidence they give of the truth of the three 
hypotheses ; I can do no more than refer for the evidence in 
full which has >been brought to bear on this inquiry, to the 
various discussions of physical problems contained in my pub* 
Ushed philosophical writings. There is, however, one charac*- 
teristic of these hypotheses which may be considered to be 
important evidence of their truth, and may suitably be treated 
of here; uimely, the facility with which, although few in 
number, thev admit of being applied in the whole range of 
experimentid physics. Tbis point, as giving prirndfucie proof 
c^ the adequaienesa of the h3rpothe8es to constitute the f ounda« 
tion of physics, is dwelt upon at considerable length in my 

taper on ** iPhe Metaphysics of Scripture,'* especiaSy in secs^ 
4-28, and, consequently, I do not think it necessary to go 
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over this ground on the present occasion; but a few items of 
evidence, which more especially appear to strengthen the maia 
argamentj I propose to mtrodace here. 

(1.) In sec. 5, reference has already been made to the hypo- 
theses of the Theory of Universal Gravitation, which I shall now 
enunciate wain for the purpose of expressing the second one 
in more dennite terms, (a.) The force of gravity varies ac- 
cording to the law of the inverse square of the distance; (b.) 
it is universal as to the extent of its operation, and emanates 
from every elementary portion of visible and tangible substances. 
It is 910^ assumed, in die theoretical calculations, that the force 
emanates from every atom, inasmuch as a vast number of 
atoms, in a state of aggregation, may be supposed to be con- 
tained in the space-element usually adopted in calculating the 
effects produced by the force which emanates from a given 
substance of given finite dimensions. Now as these two 
hypotheses are quantitatively expressed, it is a necessary 
consequence, accordins^ to the principles of our philosophy, 
that they should be deducible from its a priori hypotheses. 
I have, in &ct, shown, on the supposition that every atom is 
a centre of ethereal vibrations by reason of the reaction at 
its surface, that the undulations, resulting from the compo- 
sition of the minor undulations propagated from all the atoms 
of a given small element, are capable of acting as an accelera- 
tive force on a distant atom, attnicting it towards the element, 
and that this attractive force varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the centre of the element. The universality 
of the force follows from the hypothesis of the unlimited 
extent of ether. In my early researches, I could not decide 
whether or not the fact of the equal acceleration of all bodies 
by the force of gravity was due to the elements being com- 
posed of atoms fdl of the same size; but at length I succeeded 
m demonstrating on hydrodynamical principles tiiat the gravity- 
undulations had the e£fect of accelerating equally atoms of 
different sizes. (The investigations here referred to are given 
in an article on the Hydrodynamical Theory of Attractive and 
Bepulsive forces, contained in the Number of the Philo- 
sopldcal Magazine for September, 1876.) 

(2.) By a well-known experiment Gtiuss proved that the 
action of a large magnet, having its axis fixed, upon a small 
one restricted to oscillate about its middle point fixed, in a 
plane passing through the axis of the other, is, for the same 
distance between the middle points of the magnets, tvdoe as 
great when the axis of the large magnet is directed towards 
we middle point of the small one, as when the axis of the latter 
is directed towards the middle point of the large one, and that 
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in both cases the magnetic action varies very nearly inversely 
as the cube of the distance between the centres of the magnets. 
I have accounted for both these laws by means of a hydrody- 
namical theory of magnetism founded on the same a priori 
hypotheses. (See the Philosophical Magazine for July^ 1869^ 
p. 42.) 

(3.) The Astronomer Boyal has given in vol. cbdi. of the 
Philosophical Transactions the results of an experiment for 
determining the intensity and direction of the action of a 
galvanic coil on a small magnet placed in various positions 
round the coil, and restricted to oscillate, with its middle 
point fixed, in a plane passing through the axis of the coil. 
On the principles of hydrodynamical theories of galvanism and 
magnetism resting on the same basis, I have been able to 
account for the laws of this action, and to make a successful 
numerical comparison of theoretical values, giving the direc- 
tion and intensity of the galvanic force, with values obtained 
directly from the experiment. (This problem is discussed at 
length in the Numbers of the Philosophical Magazine for 
September, November, and December, 1874.) 

(4.) Much interest has recently been excited by the pheno- 
mena of Mr. Crookes' Radiometer, which have been supposed 
to give indication of the existence of a new physical force. It 
might, therefore, recMSonably be asked whether the proposed 
general hydrodynamical theory of the physical forces was 
competent to explain these phenomena. On making applica- 
tion of it, I was led to conclude, without adding to, or deviating 
from, in any particular principles previously admitted, that 
the action of light on the sur&ces of the vanes induces, in 
combination with the law of heat-exchanges always in operation 
between neighbouring bodies, an abnormal disposition of the 
superficial atoms not unlike that produced in electrical experi- 
ments by friction, and that in consequence of the inequality 
of this action on the opposite black and bright surfaces of the 
vanes, steady ethereal currents are generated (just as in the 
hydrodynamical theory of frictional electricity), the pressure 
of which on the individual atoms causes the movement of the 
vanes. An experiment by Mr. Crookes which showed that a 
pith ball, suspended neiir the revolving vanes in a cup inclos- 
ing the Radiometer and very nearly exhausted of air, was 
made to oscillate if the rotation was not very rapid, seems to 
justify the supposition of an electric action. (I have treated 
of the theory of the Radiometer in the numbers of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine for May and November, 1876, and April, 
1877.) 

It may here be mentioned, as peculiarly confirmatory of the 
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actaality of the hypothetical atom^ that the foregoing expla- 
nations^ numbered (1), (2), and (8), depend wholly on the 
assumption of its spherical form. 

23. Although I cannot expect that the foregoing arguments 
will produce in others the degree of conviction which, after 
long attention to theoretical philosophy, I have myself arrived 
at as to the truth of the three hypotheses, still, as it may 
possibly be conceded that a presumption of their truth has 
been established, the course of the general argument now 
requires a statement to b^ made of the inferences deducible 
from these hypotheses on the supposition of their being true ; 
which accordingly I proceed to do. 

(1 .) First and chiefly, they prove the existence of tioo classes 
of natural facts quite distinct from each other, one primary, 
the other derivative. The first class are primary in the sense 
of not being logically asCribable to any antecedent natural 
cause, whereas the other, whether consisting of individuid 
facts, or of facts related in a manner expressed by analytical 
f ormulaa, may be logically reached by reasoning from the first 
as premisses. Such reasoning reveals the laws which govern 
the second class of facts. Laws so determined are absolutely 
unchangeable, because the process and the results of right 
reasoning from given premisses admit of no variaiioli, being 
the products of a human faculty which in essence is identical 
with the supreme reason of the Governor of the Universe. But 
it by no means follows that the premisses themselves are also 
unchangeable. For want of being able to distinguish between 
the two kinds of facts, Hume fell into the great error of 
assuming that all facts are subject to immutable laws. This 
error has held its ground up to the present day, its influence 
being conspicuous in the writings of Stuart Mill, Strauss, and 
modem metaphysicians generally, who have all rightly judged 
that metaphysical inquiry should be conducted with reference 
to physics, but failed to discern the exact relation between the 
two departments of human knowledge. The late Professor 
Grote of Cambridge discerned the unsatisfactoriness of the 
prevailing views of metaphysicians on this point, but did not 
profess to clear up the difficulty. 

(2.) As the existence of the primary facts is not referable to 
any antecedent natural conditions or causes, it may be asked. 
What was their origin ? How did they begin to be ? The 
only possible answer to this question is, that they were made, 
and made to be such as they are, by the sole will and power of 
the Creator of the Universe. We ourselves can wake, and we 
give to the things we make special forms and qualities to 
answer special purposes. We may draw, therefore, from our 
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own eonseiousnesB the conclosion that the Creator /armed the 
atoms aad the ether from the beginsizig^ assigiung to them 
the qualities^ azid disposing them in the order^ which by Hjs 
wisdom He f ordknew to be adapted to giye rise through the 
exmrtion of His power to laws of operation whereby His pur- 
poses in the creation would be fulfilled. It seems to me not 
too much to assert that in making the primary entities such 
as to be intelligible to us through sensation and experience, 
and the laws of operation such as to be deducible from the 
primaay facts by human reasoning, the Creator purposed that, 
together with other ends. His creation ^oold have the effect 
of reyealing to man His wisdom, power, and Godhead. 

(3.) It is surely reasonable to admit that ihe Creajtor of the 
piimary entities and Disposer of thdbr mntuid relations, retains 
for exercise, when for special purposes it seems good to Him, 
the prerogatire of changing existing conditions in respeot to 
the number, magnitudes, and arrangements of the atoma 
(without alteration of essential qualities), and that too whether 
the sabstance be inorganic or organic. It must be fully ad- 
mitted that to do this is to work a mirade. Atthe same time 
it may be maintained that in so doing there is no violation of 
laws J but only change of conditions under which established 
laws operate. It will thus be seen that the recognition incur 
philosophy of two kinds of facts frees it from tibat antagonism 
to the admission of miracles which forms so prominent a 
feature in much of tilie philosophy acc^ted at <^ pDesent 
time. 

(4.) I come now to tibe conclusion of the general argumesvt. 
If the foregoing course of reasoning has sufficed to certify 
that matter must have come into existence by the wiU and 
operation of a personal and intelligent Creator, by the same 
reasoning it is proved that matter is destrucUhUf inasmuch as 
a power that created it can destroy it, and if it be indestruc- 
tible, it^could not have been created. This is an axiom 430 
self-evident that there is no way of sustaining it by aEgnment. 
I leave to those who maintain the indestructibility of matter, 
the task which their position imposes upon them of proving 
that it was not created. 

24. The preceding inferences from the three hypotheses 
have immediate relation to the quality of niaijibeir. Others are 
dedncible from them with which the qnaJity <A farce is intimatelT 
concerned. Before mentioning these, it is necessary to recall 
to notice the reasoning in sees. 2-4. It is there argued that in 
physical science we have to do with immaterial bb weQ as 
material facts, and that the former are perceived oxHj in 'COi- 
ordination with the other kind. This view was exemplified by 

c 2 
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reference to the sensations of sound and lights the intrinsic 
characters of which onr mathematical researches make no 
approach to, although we can thereby obtain very distinct con- 
ceptions of the material conditions under which they are felt. 
They coexist with, and correttpond to, these conditions, solely 
by tiie will said power of the Creator. Now, according to the 
third hypothesis, all active force is resident in the ether, and 
by the argument in sec. 18 it is shown that, besides atomic 
constitution, all that is predicated of the ether is, that it is 
endowed with a constant elastic force as a primary quality. It 
would, therefore, be a contradiction in terms to say that this 
quality results from antecedent material conditions : we can 
only say of it that it is an immatefinal concomitant of the existence 
of a material ether, just as the immaterial sensation of sound 
accompanies certain movements of the material organs of hear- 
ing, and that of light certain movements of the material organs 
of seeing. Thus, in short, the constant force of the ether is 
the result of immaterial, or spiritual, agency. For this reason 
we might with propriety call that force the energy of the 
universal ether, this term having already an established usage 
relative to mental or spiritual operation. 

25. The truth of the foregoing inference may, I think, be 
confirmed by the following considerations. Assuming that all 
active force is exerted by means of the ether, it must be by 
the same medium that force is exerted when of our own will, 
under conditions and limitations of organization, we move our 
limbs, or set in motion any extraneous body. But in this case 
our own consciousness tells us that the exertion of the force 
is a mental or spiritual act. (See sec. 13.) We may hence draw 
the general conclusion that the quality of the constant force 
pertaining to the ether is, as was said above, spiritual. This 
force — this constant and universal energy — is power of God, 
" who is a Spirit,'' a share of which power He communicates 
under conditions either of organization, or of external natural 
phenomena, to voluntary agents, to men or to angels ; but still 
it is His power. '' In Him we move/' as is said in Scripture. 

26. In sec. 21 a distinction has been drawn between the 
active force resident in the ether, and the passive forces per- 
taining to the atom, namely, its vis inertice and its unlimited 
resistance to change of form. What, it may be asked, is the 
essential character of these forces 7 It can only be answered 
that they exist as primary, and therefore underivable, qualities, 
immediately imposed and maintained by the power of the 
Creator of the atom ; and, being inseparable from it, may be 
called innate or inherent qualities. According to the philosophy 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the non-annihilation of matter means 
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that " the force a given quantity of matter exercifieSj remains 
always the same.'^ But this assertion does not take account 
of any distinction between one kind of force, and another. As 
far as regards the passive forces above mentioned^ inasmuch 
as these are inherent in atoms^ it may well be admitted that 
the non-annihilation^ or the annihilation^ of the force and the 
matter must go together. But since^ as I conceive^ it has been 
shown that matter is destructible^ it follows that this kind of 
force, apart from the active force not in like manner attached 
to the atoms which constitute visible and tangible substances, 
may come to an end. I cannot forbear adverting here to an 
anidogy of much interest between the modes of operation by 
which the Governor of the Universe effects His purposes in 
His natural kingdom and in His spiritual kingdom. As was 
said in sec. 21, natural effects are produced by the antagonistic 
tendencies of active and passive forces, and by the prevailing 
of the former over the other. So also, it would seem, in the 
existing economy of God^s spiritual kingdom, the powers of 
good and evil are antagonistic, until by the eventual subduing 
of the latter, the final purpose of the spiritual creation is 
accomplished. Possibly the conception of such an analogy 
may have given rise to the idea, so long and so widely enter- 
tained, of a connection between matter and evil. 

27. I beg to take this occasion to say that the philosophy 
which I have now and before advocated, is utterly opposed to 
the Agnosticism, which, in recent publications, has been so 
much iusisted upon. I think that some defenders of Scriptural 
truth have given great advantage to sceptical writers by the 
admissions they have made respecting the unknowable. For 
myself I do not hesitate to express the view (already main- 
tained in part in this essay), t^t the Author and Buler of the 
world purposely ordered His works and His ways, both in the 
natural kingdom and the spiritual kingdom, so that they may 
be understood by intelligence such as ours, and may conse- 
quently communicate to us a knowledge of HiTnself. This 
belief accords with the philosophy taught by the Apostle Paul, 
where he says, '^ that which is known (to yvi»}<n'6v) of God is 
manifest in them (Iv avroec) ; for God hath showed it to them. 
For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead^' (Bom. i. 19, 20). In 
agreement with the apostle's words, '' manifest in them,'' I 
have made reference, in the course of argument, to information 
derivable from personal consciousness, 

28. I propose to conclude this essay with taking account 
of an argument, drawn from the assumed indestructibility 
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of matter/ which has been employed to give a reason for the 
perpetuation oi personal identity. It has been thought that 
the identitj of an inditidnal may^ supposing matter to be 
itidestmotiblO/ be continued alter deatii and the dissolntioii 
of the bodj of the present life, by the entrance of a single 
particle of that body into the composition of the risen body 
of the life to come. The physical philosophy I have been 
endeaTOoring to explain^ which makes an absolute distinction 
between the immaterial and material parts of man (see sec. 24)^ 
and admits the destmctibility of matter^ points to the de- 
pendence of whatever is perpetuated on the immaterial— the 
spiritual. The same result is arrived at by considering what 
takes place in perfect sleep : consciousness departs^ the body 
is there, the Ego is not there ; I am as if I were not. It, then, 
the' body, in its integrity, is incapable of maintaining con- 
tinuity of consciousness/ how should there be, in a very small 
portion of it, the virtue to maintain continuity of person ? 
The teaching of Scripture appears to be, that the Creator of 
spirits has in His keeping the spirit of every man departed, 
to the end that, when united after resurrection to " spiritual 
body '^ (not the sanne body), it may give account of the deeds 
done in the body of flesh, whether good or bad. It is by 
this relation of deeds now to judgment then, that the power 
of God ensures personal identity. For these reasons, I do 
not admit ^hat it is allowable to assume matter to be inde- 
structible/ in order to account for the maintenance of personal 
identity. "If our earthly tabernacle-house were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens '^ (2 Cor. v. !)• 

The CsAntiiAif . — Oar thanks are due to Professor Challis for the valuable 
paper with which he has favoured us. 

Mr. T. Harriot.^I think that Professor Challis has somewhat mixed up 
the spiritual and the material in one section of his paper. Let us not forget 
that whilst St. Paul says that Qod may be known to man by His worki in 
the natural world, He also tells us that the natural man cannot know the 
things of the Spirit of God, because they are spiritually disoerned. 

The Ohairiian (0. Brooks, Esq., F.B.S.).-~I very much regret that Pro- 
fessor Ohallis was not here to-night, to read his own paper ; because, though 
I am entirely in accord with him in regard to the drift of it, which, in fact, 
is contained in the paragraph on sec 23, 4th part, to the effect that, 

'* If the foregoing course of reasoning has sufficed to certify that matter 
must have come into existence by the will and operation of a personal and 
intelligent Creator, by the same reasoning it is proved that matter is de- 
ilfttmMtf, inasmuch as a power that created it can destroy it, and if it be 
IndiitMotibli) it eould not have betn created. This is an Mciom so self*evi* 
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dent, that there is no way of sostaming it by argument I leave to those 
who maintain the indestructibility of matter, the task which their position 
imposes upon them of proving that it was not created." 

This, in point of fact^ appears to me to be the gist of the paper, and in this, 
I am sure I am entirely in acoord with the author. But there are several 
points in the argumtot about which I should like to have asked him for 
some information. In the same page (sec. 24) he says— 

" According to the third hypothesis, all active force is resident in the 
ether." 

It must be apparent to any mind, that this ether has an altogether hypothetical 
existence. We know nothing about it. We never can- see, feel, test, or 
weigh it. In &ot, we have no evidence of its existence beyond the necessity 
for the existence of some exceedingly elastic matter, to convey from the sun, 
the vibrations which constitute light and heat, to this earth. We know that 
some highly-elastic matter must exist and fill the whole of space between us 
and the sun, in order to convey the light and heat so essential to the de- 
velopment of life on the earth. But beyond this we know nothing about it. 
In the next page the author says — 

« It must be by the same medium that force is exerted, when of our own 
will, under conditions and limitations of organization, we move our limbs, or 
set in motion any extraneous body. But in this case our own consciousness 
teUs us that the exertion of the force is a mental or spiritual act.** 

Now, it IE quite clear to my mind that the mental act, that is, the act of voli- 
tion, is an antecedent cause to the exertion of the force. The exertion of 
the force is the contraction of the muscular fibres, the muscular fibres that 
move the arm, for instance ; the contraction of these fibres is the immediate 
agent in the exertion of the force. This certainly is a material, and not a 
spiritual, act The antecedent volition is the spiritual act ; but it appears to 
me the exertion of the force is not a spiritual act. 

Mr. GflALLis. — ^The Professor goes beyond the muscles, and speaks of that 
which puts them in action. 

The Chairman. — He does not say it in so many words, but I conclude 
from section 4, that he considers — ^and in this I entirely agree with him 
— that sound, as well as light and heat, have no objective existence ; 
that sound, light, and heat are entirely subjective sensations, and that 
all that exists objectively is the vibratory motions. In sec. 10, with regard 
to the laws he propounds, the first is, *^ All matter that we are cognizant 
of by our senses, is composed of discrete atoms.'' The second is, *' An 
atom is a very small sphere, inert, movable, and of finite and invariable 
magnitude.'' Now, it appears to me that the assumption that the form of 
an atom is a sphere, rather involves more difficulties than it obviates, 
because by the laws of crystallization, the form of crystals necessitates that 
there should be unequal attractive forces between the molecules and the 
tnbftanee of the crystal, one or two, sometimes three unequal— sometimes in 
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two, sometimes in three different directions ; and it appears to mo more easy 
to conoeire that these unequal forces should exist in a molecule which is of 
unequal dimensions in its different directions ; and it would be very easy to 
conceive that the form of the molecule is not a sphere. But, at the same time 
it is not a matter of great consequence, for, according to the Newtonian 
hypothesis, when the space between particles of matter is indefinitely laige» 
compared with the magnitude of the particles themselves, it does not matter 
what we suppose the form to be. It appears to me rather more comprehen- 
sible that the forms are different in those atoms in which there are neces- 
sarily different attractive forces in different directions. I daresay the 
Professor would have given us some reason for superseding the view I have 
just enunciated. At the bottom of sec. 18 he speaks of the Newtonian 
expression, r» inertia. It appears to me that the oonsideration of inertia as a 
force, tends only to mystify and confuse our ideas in regard to what force 
means. Force, as commonly defined, is that which tends to alter the con- 
dition of a body with respect to its state of rest or motion. Now, if this 
be the correct definition of the term force, clearly inertia does neither one 
nor the other. 

Mr. Challis. — He speaks of it as a quality. 

The Ghairman. — As a force. 

Mr. Challis. — ^As reaction (in sec. 21). 

The Chairman. — He quotes Newton, and says : — 

'^ He by no means affirms gravity to be essential to bodies ; that he takes 
vis irurtia to be the only intrinsic f insita ') force, and that this force is 
invariable {* immutabilis '), whilst, on the contrary, gravity diminishes with 
increase of distance from the earth. (These views accord with the rule I 
have adopted in sec 11, of not admitting qualities susceptible of variation 
to be primary, which rule, of course, excludes gravitation from the class of 
primary qualities.) " 

Mr. Challis.— I think that is discussed further on, where he speaks of 
it simply as a quality of resistance. 

The Chairman.— It does appear to me that it is an unfortunate expression 
of Newton's ; to call inertia a force, confounds our ideas of force altogether. 

Mr. Challis. — I think the Professor in using that term does not adopt it 
in speaking of action, but only in speaking of re-action. 

The Chairman. — Then with regard to gravitation, he speaks of gravita- 
tion as a variable force. I think this again is a little looseness of language, 
because how do we estimate our measure of force ? We estimate it by its 
action on a unit of matter at a unit of distance. Now that is constant. 
The amount of gravitation will depend upon the distance. The force of 
gravitation I maintain to be constant and uniform, because we can only 
measure it by its action on a unit of matter at a unit of distance. 

Mr. Challis. — He speaks of it as not being a primary quality or feet, 
because it may be measured. 

The Chairman.— Because it is variable. 

Mr. Challis.— Because it is quantitative. 
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The Chairman. — The action is quantitative. The question is, is the 
force quantitative ? 

Mr. OHAXJiis.— I do not think there is any ground of objection there. The 
action of gravity, as due to the ether, is a step beyond the action measured 
experimentally. 

The Chairman. — Then, vith regard to the idea that is expressed in this 
paper, — with regard to the force being entirely due to the ether, — it seems 
to me the idea conveyed is that, in gravitation, the tendency of bodies to 
fall together in consequence of the force of gravitation, depends, not on the 
bodies themselves, but on their being pushed against each other by the force 
of this hypothetical ether. Thb appears to me the gist of the hypothesis. 

Mr. Chalus. — It results from the application of mathematics to that 
ether, as it is defined. 

The Chairman. — The difficulty appears to me that, granting that ether, 
and granting these molecules impinging in countless multitudes and with 
immense velocity upon the particles of matter, I do not see why they should 
impinge on one side more than another ; and if they impinge qu all sides 
alike, it seems to me that would have no effect at alL I do not see why the 
supposed impact of molecules should tend to bring the particles together. 

Rev. J. Fisher, D.D. — Professor Challis has made some good points against 
the authors of the Unseen Universe, I think the three hypotheses which he 
lays down as the foundation of a general physical theory are all sound and 
good. With regard to the atom, although we have never seen one and 
never shall, his argument is of the highest degree of probability. Then as 
to his different classes of facts, physical science consisting not only in 
experiment but reasoning, the one giving laws, the other reasoning from 
laws, I think that is a point he brings out very clearly. As to the 
two classes of fact, primary and derivative, I think that is very clear and 
plain ; as also are a great many other points. There are some things at 
the end of the paper with which I do not fully agree ; for instance, where he 
says he leaves those who do not like his argument to prove the negative. 
Now we cannot call upon any one to prove a negative. The name of the essay 
is " On the Indestructibility of Matter.** But he has only one sentence 
about that, while he goes on to prove the creation of matter. Having done 
that satisfactorily, he says the other is of small importance. He has proved 
the creation, and it is very good proof too, but I think he would have done 
well to have brought out the other a little more clearly. 

A Visitor. — I think there is one point of considerable importance which 
has not been touched upon. Professor Challis says in his paper, 

'* If the foregoing course of reasoning has sufficed to certify that matter 
must have come into existence by the will and operation of a personal and 
intelligent Creator, by the same reasoning it is proved that matter is de- 
structible, inasmuch as a power that creat^ it can destroy it.*' 

I think we should agree with this. I think it is the main argument 
of the paper, that matter does possess what the Professor calls primary 
qualities, which are being impressed upon it in a way we cannot account 
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for, and vhich are (me great evidence of their being created at alL 
But he goes on to say, " If matter be indestractible, it could not have 
been created/ I should like to see this point cleared up. "This/' he 
says, "is an axiom so self-evident that there is no way of sustaining 
it by argument." I think we are in a veiy unfortunate position when 
we do not see the truth of an argument that is said to he, self-evident, 
and when the men who bring it forward decline to aigue with us. Now 
I think some strong reasons have been put forward that matter is not 
destructible ; and what I want to know is, whether it does follow, if matter 
is proved indestructible, that it never could have been created ? I think we 
can go to the an&logy of the spiritual in man. We hold that our spirits 
are immortal — having been made in the image of God we are immortal ; 
and whether we are saved or lost, we shall continue to exist. Does it follpw, 
because this is the case, that we never were created? I do not. think 
we should be willing to admit that. And it seems to me a veiy con- 
ceivable thing that God, who, according to the showing of this paper, 
has apparently endowed certain material atoms with what are called 
primary qualities, such as qualities of elastic resistance at their surfaces, may 
have endowed them with other qualities, with the power of indestructibility. 
It does not, to my mind, seem to be a logical sequence to say, even if it can 
be proved, that as matter is iadestructible therefore it never could have been 
created. I know the difficulty of some, in regard to the existence of the 
Creator, lies here. They accept that which is stated to be true, that matter 
is indestructible, and then they say, what Professor Ghallis says, if it is 
indestructible, it never could have been created, and therefore we have no 
reason to believe in a Creator. I would say in answer to this difficulty, 
what I have just suggested, that it is possible for the Almighty with His 
infinite powers to endow matter, as He could endow spirit, with the quality 
of indestructibility. I think we have only these three alternatives. We 
must admit matter to be destructible, on the proof of the Professor saying 
that God, having created it, can destroy it ; or we must say, what seems to me 
the truth, if this is not the case, it may have been endowed with the quality 
of indestructibility and yet have been created ; otherwise, it seems to me we 
are left to that very dismal belief, that matter, being endowed with in- 
destructibility, was never created at all, and therefore we have no grounds 
for believing in a Creator. 

Rev. J. L. Ghallis. — ^As Professor ChaUis will have an opportunity of 
replying, I will only observe, in reference to what has just been said, 
that the Professor refers to the wiU of the Creator as the ultimate cause of 
all things, by saying that He who originated everything can alter or take 
away. That is to my mind a complete answer to objections implying 
limitation of Divine Power. And I think the Professor is quite right in 
leaving those who maintain the indestructibility of matter to prove that it 
was not created. Again, the same reference to the will of the Creator is an 
answer to the remark about our own immortality. It is not that our spirits 
are immortal because the Creator has made them indestmotible, so that He 
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Himeif caimoi dertroy UMm, bnl they an immortal by the iritt of the 
Orwtor, SQd mdestraotible by the wiU of tbe Creator ; and we have lu) rij^ht 
to aay thai Ha eould not obaage tbem;. It ia declared to us in the Scrip- 
tures that our spirits are immortal, and tbat is sufficient. It is so by the 
will of the Creator, and nothing that is said in this paper affects this con- 
clusion. The argument rather shows that they and all other things are 
ultimately the outcome of the will of the great Creator of aU things. 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 
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HAYura received a printed copy of the report of the foregoing discussion, 
and perceiying from the remarks and questions of the speakers that on 
soTsral points it was desirable I should give further explanation, I shall avail 
myself of the permission given me to supplement the discussion by some 
remarks in reply, to introduce such additional considerations on those points 
as may appear to be required. 

Not knowing what section of the paper Mr. Harriot refers to in saying 
that I have " somewhat mixed up the spiritual and the material,'' I can only 
answer generally that with respect to distinguishing between what is spiritual 
and what is material, or between invisible things and things that are objects 
of sense, I think that I have only said what is in accordance with the doctrine 
taught by St. Paul in Bom. i. 19, 20, which passage is quoted in sec. 27. 
In 1 Cor. iL 14, where the Apoatle speaks of things which the natural man 
cannot know, because they are spiritually discerned, it seems, from what he 
says in verse 12, that spiritual discernment in its moral rather than in its 
intellectual sense is signified. 

I am much gratified by the Chairman's assertion of his entire accordance 
with me with respect to the views contained in the passage which he quotes 
from sec. 23 (4) of the paper, and I quite agree with him in considering the 
main drift of my argument to be conveyed by the inferences drawn in that 
passage. If, notwithstanding this expression of assent to my views, I have 
thought it right to advert to some particulars in Mr. Brooke's subsequent 
remarks, it is because he has himself asked for further information on certain 
points, and because I think that a discussion of the points he has referred 
to will tend very much to elucidate the question of the destructibility of 
matter. 

Mr. Brooke cites from sec. 24, " According to the third hypothesis, all 
active force is resident in the ether," and then proceeds to remark that '* This 
ether is an altogether hypothetical existence. We know nothing about it. 
We never can see, feel, test, or weigh it. In fact, we have no evidence of its 
existence beyond the necessity for the existence of some exceedingly elastic 
matter to oonvey from the stm the vibrations which constitute light and heat 
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to the earth. We know that some highly elastic matter miut exist and fill 
the whole space between us and the san, in order to convey the light and 
heat so essential to the development of life on the earth. But beyond this 
we know nothing of it." To these remarks I reply as follows : It is the 
very principle of my argument to begin with regarding, the ether and its 
qualities as ''altogether hypothetical" But remembering Newton's rule of 
not making gratuitous suppositions '* contrary to the tenour of experience" 
and '' the analogy of nature/' I take account from the first, in making the 
hyxK>theses, of the same ground of necessity as that adduced by Mr. Brooke 
for assuming the existence of some highly elastic matter by means of which 
light and heat are conveyed to us from the sun. So far, therefore, I can 
perceive no difference between Mr. Brooke's views and mine, excepting that 
I give a specific name to the elastic substance, and call it ether, I admit, 
however, that from this point I proceed to make particular hypotheses 
respecting the ether, as, that it presses, and that its pressure is always pro* 
portional to its density. Now these hypotheses are justifiable, <u hypoUuteSf 
on the ground that they give the means of testing the reality of the ether 
and its assumed properties, by being appropriate foundations of mathe- 
matical reasoning for deducing results that may be compared with experi- 
mental facts. There are departments of physical science in which advance 
can be made only by proceeding according to this method of hypotheiee. 
And although by such a method the hypotheses are not absolutely proved to 
be realities, a moral certainty that they are such is established in proportion 
to the number and the variety of the explanations they give of phenomena. 
Since, in my opinion, the mathematico-physical science of the present day 
has established a moral certainty of the reality of the ether, and of its being 
such as for the purpose of theoretical research it is assumed to be, I am 
unable to admit that, because we cannot apply experimental tests to it as we 
do to other material substances by seeing and handling them, we know 
nothing about it. It is true that we can never '' see " it, because, being the 
means by which grosser bodies are seen, it is itself invisible. I think Mr. 
Brooke is hardly consistent in saying that we never *' feel " it, because he 
admits (second page of Discussion) that sound and light are subjective sen- 
sations ; and since we may be said to feel the air in our sensation of sound, 
wo may with as good reason be said to feel the ether in the sensation of light. 
We have not the power, neither have we any need, to '* test" its presence 
by seeing or handling it, inasmuch as the lightning flash, and the distant 
star, attest its presence near us, as well as in the remotest regions of space. 
We cannot " weigh " it, because, being the cause of all weight, it is itself 
imponderable. 

With reference to the assertion in sec. 25, that " it must be by means of 
the ether that force is exerted when of our own will, under conditions and 
limitations of organization, we move our limbs, or set in motion any ex- 
traneous body," Mr. Brooke remarks that^" the act of volition has an ante- 
cedent cause to the exertion of force." I agree so far with this view as to 
admit that volition, by whatever cause determined, is antecedent to the 
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exertion of force ; bnt an '' act " of volition I should consider to be, givinf; 
effect to will by action on matter, in conformity with that inscrutable relation 
between spirit and matter, whereby we have the power to move material 
substance, and can thus give overt evidence of our volition. Supposing 
this power to be exerted by the intervention of the ether under certain 
conditions of nerve and muscle, just as, in a well-known experiment, the 
limb of a dead frog is moved by a galvanic current of ether, it must still be 
regarded as a fetculty immediately bestowed by our Creator, enabling us, 
when we please, to originate and bring into action the same physical con- 
ditions as those under which the motion in that experiment is produced. 
I can assent to Mr. Brooke's statement, that when a limb is moved, ^ the 
contraction of the muscular fibres is the immediate agent in the exertion of 
the force" ; but at the same time, as was coirectly affirmed by my son, 
Mr. Challis, in the course of the discussion, the views I advocate '' go beyond 
the muscles.'* In sec. 21 of my paper on '' The Metaphysics of Scripture " 
I have enunciated the following principle : '* It is inconceivable that there 
can be any production or event which is not determined by antecedent will, 
and by the power, in operation, of a conscious agent." The adoption of this 
principle precludes the admission that the exertion of muscular force can be 
correctly called a *^ material act," or that in any case there can be exertion 
of force which is not a Bpiritual act followed by its material manifestation. 
Volition is the necessaiy antecedent of every manifestation of force, and 
consequently, as volition is an attribute of spirit, every exertion of power 
is a spiritual act. 

Mr. Brooke's next aigument, which is directed against the assumption of 
the spherical form of the atom, is very nearly the same as that which I have 
met in the last paragraph but one of the Supplementary Reply attached to 
my paper on the '' Metaphysics of Scripture " (Journal, Vol. XL p. 245), 
where I make a distinction, apparently overlooked in that argument, between 
a molecule and an atom. The polarity of the ciystallographical forces being 
referable, according to my view, solely to the arrangement of the atoms 
which constitute a molecule, I have no occasion to make hypotheses re- 
specting the form of the atoms in order to account for it. Mr. Brooke now 
adds to the former argument the assertion, that if *^ the Newtonian hypo- 
phesis," according to which the spaces between the particles (? atoms) are 
very large compared to the spaces occupied by the particles themselves, be 
adopted, '* it does not matter what we suppose the form to be." Although 
this might be granted so far as regards the phenomena of polarity above 
mentioned, it might still be maintained that there are other phenomena 
which essentially depend on the form of the atom. The spherical form is 
one of the primary hypotheses of the mode of philosophy I advocate ; and, 
as stated at the end of sec. 22, 1 have, in fact, accounted for various physical 
phenomena by mathematical reasoning founded on the supposition of this 
form, and have thus established a reasonable presumption of the reality of 
spherical atoms. 

With respect to Mr. Brooke's objection to the Newtonian expression, vii 
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Mureiff, I hare only to tcmark tint if tlie Umig itself be vndentood £rem 
femation and experienoe, it matten not whether it be ttUed ineriia or v%§ 
inertia. In sees. 1 5 and 81 of the paper before cited (Journal, Vol. XI. pp. fl08 
and 904) f I have endeavoured bj a familiar' instance to make inteUigible the 
fact and the quality of inertia, end have given reasons for concluding that 
** the reality of inertia as a quality pertaining to bodies is recognisable by a 
sense of personal effort" Probably tiie feeling that inertia, althou^ not 
an active force, is something to be overcome by force, and the natural infer- 
ence that what force overcomes is itself force, may have given rise to the 
expression vit ineHia. I am aware that some eminent experimentaliste hare 
been indisposed to accept *' inertia ^ as a philosophic term ; but the theo- 
retical calculator knows that he cannot proceed a step towards forming his 
equations of force without taking into account the intrinsio quality of matter 
which this term expresses. 

Thinking that it may be expected of me to advert to the discussion whidi 
took place between the Chairman and Mr. Ohaliis rdative to the quality of 
the force of gravitation, I beg to make the following remarks on that ques- 
tion. Let it be granted that the unit-measure of the gravitating force of any 
mass is ''the action [? moving force of tiie mass] on a unit of matter at a 
unit of distance," and that this measure is " constant and uniform," ihexe 
still remains to be considered the noteworthy iJEUst that the quantity of the 
gravitation of the same mass has to this standard measure a ratio which is 
different for eveiy different distance from the mass. The circumstance of 
this variability in space is expressly adduced by Newton as the reason that 
gravity is not, as inertia is, an intrinsic quality of matter. This quantitative 
variation of gravity is precisely analogous to the difference of effect produced 
on the ear by the sound of a bell at different distances from the qx>t where 
it is sounded. In this instance we know that the variation arises from the 
sound being transmitted by the propagation of divergent waves of the air. 
Just so in the proposed theoiy of gravity, waves of the ether, superior in 
ordw of magnitude to those which produce heat or light, are supposed to 
emanate from all the parts of masses, and to produce an attraction varying 
in its effect on external bodies according to the law of the inverse square of 
the intervening distances. To make this argument good, it is necessary to 
prove that the vibrations of an elastic medium constituted like air of givoi 
temperature, are capable of drawing bodies towards the parts from which 
the propagated vibrations emanate. This I consider I have succeeded in 
doing in the communication which is referred to at the end of sec. 22 (1) of 
the present pap^, as being contained in the Pkiloeophieal Magassine for 
September, 1876. The reasoning which conducts to thb result depends 
essentially on the definition of the ether given in the third of the hjrpotheses 
enunciated in sec 10. It is true, as Mr. Brooke has remarked, that, ac- 
cording to this view, bodies are '^ pushed " towards each other by the force of 
the hypothetical ether ; but it is not correct to say that this force "does not 
depend on the bodies themselves/' inasmuch as the gravity-waves whidi 
produce the effect have their origin in the bodies. Mr. Challis justly urged 
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in replf to the GfaaimHtn's objectioiiB, ihaJt tibe eonsideration of " the force of 
gravity, an dae to Ihe ether, k a step beyond measuring its action experi- 
mentaUy/' and that the pushing of the ultimate parts of bodies by the action 
of the etfaeveal waves is a ^ result deduced from the application of uiathe- 
malics to the ether [and atoms] as defined.** 

It only xemains for me to take notice of the Chairman's concSnding 
remarks, which seem to have been made under the misapprehension that the 
proposed theory of the cause of gravity involves ^ supposition of " molecules 
impmging in countless multitudes and with immense velocity upon the 
parttdes of matter.'' I have never in any of my writings given the least 
countenance to tins hypothesiB, which, on tiie contrary, I look upon as having 
no foundation in reason, and as having been gratuitously made for Ihe pnr- 
poee of evading the consideration in physics of such pressv/re as is commonly 
understood from sensation and experience. I am quite in accord with 
Mr. Btooke in his opposition to this way of accounting for gravity, and, 
adopting his words, can say that^' I do not see why the molecules should 
impinge on one side of the particles more than another, and, if they impinge 
on all sides alike, how they should have any effect ; nor do I see how tiie 
supposed impact cH molecules should tend to bring particles together." In 
short, I cannot but regard this arbitrary hypothesis as a retrograde step in 
physical phflosophy, fit oidy to be classed with Descartes' vortices, and &r 
less excusable, inasmuch as Descartes had not, as we now have, mathematical 
and physical knowledge adequate to the treatment of such a question as the 
modms operandi of gravity. I have, in fSact, for a long time maintamed that 
the character and laws of aU the physical forces, as ascertained experi- 
mentally, admit of being accounted for by the application of modem analytics 
to the Newtonian prindples of natural philosophy, and, in particular, by 
means of mathematical reasoning so applied, I have been led to a con- 
clusion which, in page 468 of my work on the '' Principles of Mathematics 
and Physics " (published in 1869), is expressed in these terms : — " There are 
no circumstances under which the forces of nature can act differentiatty on two 
neighbouring atoms to such a degree as to overcome their mutual repulsion ; 
and, consequently, the collision of atoms is an impossibility." It is to be 
understood that this repulsion is caused by pressure on the surface of eadi 
atom due to ethereal waves propagated from the other, and, as varying in 
some inverse ratio of the distance between their centres, is enormously in- 
creased by approach of the atoms towards each otheri I think that I need 
not say more to show how utterly opposed my view of the cause of gravi- 
tation is to this hypothesis of ** swarms ** of impingmg molecules. 

In response to the Rev. Dr. Fisher's desire for a fuller statement of my 
reasons for regarding the proof of the creation of matter as involving the 
proof of its destructibility, I am prepared to give the following explanations, 
which, t admit, were not uncalled for. In the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians (ii. 18) there occurs the following remarkable passage : '^ If I build 
again the things which I destroyed I make myself a transgressor." These 
words, in which the first person is employed impersonally, signify that any 
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one who has the power to unmake and make the same things, to do and un- 
do, or, as would be hid in modem phraseology, is &fre6-^mt, is the author 
of his own transgression. Although the Apostle has not used the word 
" free-agent ^ (it would have been surprising if he had done so), he expresses 
in concrete terms what may be considered to be a definition of firee-agency, 
namely, that it consiBts in the power to perform tetions which are the eiuct 
contraries one of another. Now, since free-agency must certainly be pre- 
dicated of the omnipotent Creator of all things, it follows from this argument 
that the power to create implies the power to destroy, that what is created 
is destructible by the power that created it Thus the proposed proof of the 
creation of matter, if TaUd, is a proof of its destructibility, or a disproof of 
its indestructibility. It is on this ground that I say, '' If matter be inde- 
structible, it could not have been created." See what is farther said on this 
point in the next paragraph. 

The remarks of " A Visitor" are in part answered by what has just been 
said in reply to Dr. Fisher ; but certain of his arguments require to be 
specially taken notice of. He says, " I think some strong reasons have been 
put forward that matter is not destructible,'' and then asks ''whether it 
follows, if matter is proved indestructible, that it never could have been 
created 1** Certainly it follows, if my argument be good, that if matter 
should be proved to be indestructible, its non-creation is also proved ; but 
for the following reason I deny the possibility of such proof. The " strong 
reasons'* alleged, as above said, for regarding matter as not destructible, 
rest, I presume, on experimental evidencoi respecting which I have admitted 
(sec. 2) that it is capable of establishing the indestructibility of matter as a 
law. But it must be considered that while it is within the power of human 
intelligence to discover natural laws, it is the prerogative of the Creator to 
originate the laws, and that (by the argument in the preceding paragraph) 
the power that gave them existence can abrogate them. For this reason the 
proof of absolute indestructibility of matter is not possible^ although it may 
be possible, by arguments which prove that it was created, to prove that it 
is destructible. Consequently, of the " three alternatives " *' A YiBitor " 
proposes, I adopt the first. With respect to the argument he derives from 
the immortality of spirit, I agree with Mr. Challis in the view that created 
spirits are immortal, or indestructible, not by any originally bestowed virtue 
or principle, but by the ever operative will and power of their Creator, who, 
as He made them and fashions them, can, if He will, destroy them. With 
respect, however, to this question, it is to be considered that, according to 
Scripture, our Creator has promised that in the ''new heavens and new 
earth " that are to be created, righteousness, which is the basis of spiritual 
life, shall " dwell," and consequently assurance is given that the life of spirit 
will indeed be " indissoluble " (Heb. viL 16), inasmuch as " it is impossible 
for God to lie " (Heb. vi. 18), or cease to fulfil His promise. 
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OEDINABY MEETING, March 6, 1876. 
C. Brooke, Esq., P.R.S., Vice-Presidknt, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the follow- 
ing elections were announced : — 

Members:— C. J. Bentley, Esq., F.S.A., London; Eev. G. Straton, B.A., 
Leicester. 

Associates : — The Hon. H. M. Best, London ; J. A. Macdonald, Esq.* 
London ; Rev. T. A. McKee, Dublin ; Kev. K. M. Morrow, Shaftes- 
bury. 

Also the presentation of the following Works to the Library : — 

" Proceedings of the Royal Society," Part 166. From the Society- 

" Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society," Part 2. Ditto, 

'^ Proceedings of the Smithsonian Institute, 1874." Ditto. 

" Proceedings of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey,' 
Bulletin 6. From the Survey. 

" Light as a Motive Power," Vol. II. By Lieut Armit, R.N. The Author. 

The following paper was then read :— 

THE H0RU8 MYTH IN ITS RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. — By W. R. Cooper, P.R.A.S., 
M.R.A.S., Hon. Sec. Biblical Archaeology. 

THERE are few points on which the Egyptian and Christian 
religions so nearly analogize, and which are more striking 
in their resemblances, than that one doctrine which has always 
been regarded, and rightly so, as a special result of revelation, 
— the doctrine of a Vicarious Deliverer of mankind in the 
person of a mysterious Being, who is at once both very God 
and very man. The definite language of the Nicene Creed, and 
its commentary, the symbol of St. Athanasius, explains the 
nature and attributes of the founder of our religion, and it is 
my province, as far as I am able to do so, to show to-night in 
what degree that nature and those attributes were anticipated 
in the Egyptian dogma of Horus Nets, the only-begotten son 
of his father — the Deliverer of Mankind from the Evil One. 
Perhaps you will allow me, before I proceed to examine my 
subject, to remove a little misapprehension which may arise 
in your minds as to the manner in which I shall treat it, 
and the standpoint from which it will be viewed, since the 
topic is one to Christians of the most serious interest, and one 
which has formed the foundationof a variety of heretical exposi- 
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tions in the first three centuries of our era, and has been overlaid 
with a mass of pseudo-science and philology bj the sceptical 
writers of the earlier part of this. There are, I take it, then, in 
all religions, and notably in the oldest, certain fundamental truths 
which were derived from a primeval revelation, — fundamental 
truths which have in some theologies been neglected, in others 
lost sight of, in a third misunderstood, and in a fourth perverted 
and corrupted. In the depths of His infinite mercy, we are 
told, that the Supreme Being left not Himself without witness 
in the world,* — such a witness, for example, as is aiforded by the 
science of natural theology, — and He revealed to the earlier 
civilizers of mankind certain salvatory truths, the full elucida- 
tion of which He reserved for the ages to come. Hence it 
follows, that as in all ages there were those to whom He was 
pleased to reveal Himself and to teach His word, there must 
always have existed among the traditions of the human race the 
remembrance of those elementary doctrines which were derived 
from what was really the pre-patriarchal church ; but hence, 
also, it by no means as necessarily follows that those traditions 
should be based upon a revelation made known only to the 
Jews as the descendants of Abraham, since, if we were to require 
such a postulate, we should have to deduce our arguments from 
creeds which arose among nations having had subsequent contact 
with the Jews ; and that position in the case of the ancient 
Egyptians would be utterly untenable ; rather, instead, would I 
base my argument upon this hypothesis therefore, that long prior 
to the time of Abraham the cardinal dogmas of the Church 
were known to the nations of the world, and that it was reserved 
to the Father of the faithful and his descendants to hold and to 
transmit to us the whole of those dogmas in their integrity ; 
but that even to the Jews themselves the full import of their own 
articles of faith was not fully known, while isolated doctrines, 
which were held in common by them and by other nations, were 
expanded to a degree which the patriarchs never understood, 
and which in some points anticipated, so far as these expan- 
sions arose from the conscious yearnings of the soul after God. 
the tenets of Christian revelation. Do not, I pray you,think, 
me tedious in these prefatory remarks, for, singular as some of 
the Egyptian doctrines are, which I shall presently examine, 
they were all held in the land of the Pharaohs centuries before 
the call of Abraham or the birth of Moses. Place the period of 
Abraham where you may, that of the Xllth Egyptian Dynasty 
must precede it ; the arrival of Jacob and his family cannot 
have been earlier than the XYIIIth, and the expulsion of the 
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Exodus than the XlXth dynasties. Therefore the compilation of 
the Pentateuch must be posterior to the time of Rameses II. ; * 
although certain integral portions may be, nay, undoubtedly 
are, infinitely older, and the Ritual of the Dead, which 
dates from the IVth Dyna8ty,t and the Litanies of the Sun^ 
which are found in the Xllth Dynasty, must be the oldest 
theological texts in existence4 There is this most important con- 
sideration, however, — the rubrics and commentaries upon these, 
and the beautiful mystical hymns which form so large a part 
of the ancient hieroglyphic literature, are of a more recent 
period, and were the subject of continual recensions and addi- 
tions; so that while the essential parts of the myth of Horus 
mount up to the period of the Great Pyramid, the oldest of 
Egyptian buildings ; the expositions and adaptations of that 
myth descend as low as to the grand temple of Edfu, which 
was erected by Cleopatra Cocce and Ptolemy Euergetes 11.^ 
and was only completed by Augustus Csesar. 

I bring before you a collection of facts illustrating points of 
belief dating from the highest antiquity, and I present you 
with a problem which arises from them, to which is added a 
theory, such as it is, in explanation. On my own ipse dixit — I 
a young man, and a still younger scholar — it would be ridiculous 
more than presumptuous to ask yon to receive either facts or 
corollaries ; it is to be hoped, therefore, that you will examine 
these materials for yourselves. Indeed, so open to question do 
some of the positions advanced seem to be, and so singular — 
almost dangerously singular — are the inferences which arise 
from them, that if I thought the Horus Myth would remain 
in obscurity I should certainly not have ventured upon an 
analysis of it now ; but since I well know that that cannot 
be the case, since the results of Egyptian philology and the 

* The date of the reign of Rameses II. is fixed by the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star ; so this occurring in his twelfth year, this astronomical cycle is fixed 
for B.C. 1311 (Biot). 

t Cap. Ixiv., The Manifestatum to Light, " The Chapter of Coming Forth 
as the Day." This is attributed to the period of Kmg Graga Makheru or 
Menkera. — Birch, Bunsen*s Egypt, voL v. p. 142. 

i The Solar litanies, or the Litany of Ra, are chiefly foimd on the 
sarcophagi and on the waUs of the tombs of the Bamesside monarchs in the 
Biban el Moluk, and they are therefore of a late period as regards the texts 
which we now possess. They breathe the spirit of a pure Pantheism, Ba 
being regarded as the deity from whom all things came, to whom all things 
return, and in whose essence all mankind are to be absorbed. — See Naville, 
La Litanie du Soleil, Paris, 1876. 

" From whose eyes mankind proceeeded, 
Of whose mouth are the gods.'* — 

Hymn to Amen Ra, Recordi of Hie Past, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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discovery of fresh texts are bringing into notice the primeval 
dogmas of the world, of which the Horns Myth is one of the 
most prominent ; since the origin of many of the Egyptian rites 
and beliefs must soon become the cause of a steady couLroversy, 
which, if not taken up by a friend, would perchance be disin- 
genuously misrepresented by an enemy; since these things are so^ 
it seemed pardonable to me, despite all defects, to bring forward 
the subject, even as the key-note in an orchestral piece is not 
generally given by the leading instrument ; and also that I 
should delay no longer in compiling this paper, lest the pressure 
of increasing engagements, and still more seriously, a feeble 
frame of body, should unexpectedly prevent me from reading 
it at all. Now, therefore, let me approach the task which 
I have almost too rashly undertaken. 

Among all the Egyptian deities there is not one which fills a 
more important place in the whole Pantheon, no, not even 
Osiris or Amen Ra himself, than the benevolent deity Horus. 
He was almost the sum and substance of all the theology of the 
older Pharaonic faith. He was considered as holding many of the 
most contradictory offices ; as having a most mysterious origin ; 
as uniting himself most intimately with mankind ; as having a 
triple nature and a double personality; as being capable of 
veneration under a variety of names and attributes ; and, alone 
of all the divinities, retaining his pre-eminent position, even 
in the times of the Set cultus of the Hykshos invasion, and the 
disk-worship of the heretic Khu-en-aten, or, as he is better 
known, Amenhotep lY . 

The three chief characters of Horus, under which he was most 
frequently represented in the monuments, and by which he was 
referred to in the hieroglyphic texts, were, I., Horus Ra, or the 
Sun, as the vivific soul of the world, and of all things wherein 
there is life ; II., Horus Teti, the conqueror, and the avenger of 
Osiris, in which he was the eternal antagonist of spiritual 
and physical evil ; and. III., Horus Nets, the Deliverer,* in 
which he was the vicarious deliverer from evil of the Egyptian 
deceased, and the justifier of the righteous. Besides these three 
chief deifications, there were two other forms of godhead 
assumed by him also ; viz., Hor-Hut, or the Good Spirit, and 
Horus Khem, the god of generation. In all these forms he 
had a different series of honorific titles and distinctive epithets, 
which were continually blending into one another, and which, 
especially in the later texts, were often used indiscriminately. 

Horus Ra, the Sun. According to the Egyptian philosophical 
belief, all life, animal, human, vegetable, and even divine, was 



♦ " Horua nets your soul," is a usual phrase on the papyri (Birch). 
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derived directly from the sun itself; the life of the gods by 
emanation, the life of men by creation, and the life of plants 
by germination. The whole cosmos, active or passive, lived only 
by the actual presence of the sun; and hence, in some places, 
the solar deity, or Horns Ba, is assumed to be equivalent to 
Nature itself. The life of man, being the positive gift of the 
sun,* was symbolized by that great luminary's course in the 
heavens, whether in his intangible essence as eternal light, or in 
his personification as Horus ; each manifestation of the sun was 
considered as a separate deity, not intrinsically but officially 
distinct. As the rising sun, Horus was the child of Isis, the 
material heavens, and also of Nu, the goddess of the mysterious 
ocean, out of which the sun arose, and into which lie descended 
on his way to illuminate the under world, or Hades.f As the 
sun in its horizon, Horus was called Harmakhu, and was 
symbolized by the mysterious human-headed couchant lion, 
which is generally called a sphinx. The very fact of that 
colossal rock-cut statue, which now exists in Egypt under that 
name, having been wrought in honour of Harmakhu before 
the time of the IVth Dynasty, attests the great antiquity of 
the solar identification of the Horus myth.{ As the setting sun, 
Horus was called Tum, or Atum, in which characteristic he was 
identified with the great source of life to the souls of the under 
world. As the deity of the actual solar disk, pure and simple, 
Horus was regarded as Aten Ka, and in all these, and a variety 
of other minor manifestations, Horus was termed in the Ritual 
and Litanies, " the Lord of Life, the God creating himself,^' and 
'* the Eternal One,'' epithets which were further applied to him 
in his other offices and personifications also.§ 

The Ritual of the Deaidy that most ancient and most mysterious 



* See DeTeria, Cat, des Majiiiscrits Emptiens du Musce du Louvre, 
f See Pierret, Didionnavre d^Archdotogie Egyptienne, art Horus, 
X '* Ck)mpleted, if not commenced, under tbe reign of Shafia ^Chephren), 
of the second Pyramid.'' — Lenormant, Manual of the AncietU History of the 
Easty I p. 331. 

§ " Le personnage d'Horus se rattache sons des noms diffiSrenta a deux 
generations divines. Sous le nom d'Haroeris ou Horus rAin4, il est, nous dit 
une inscription d'Ombos, n4 de Seb et de Nout, et par cons^uent frire 
d'Osiris, dont il est le fils sous un autre nom : Haroeris reprdsente ainsi la 
pr^xistence divine. * 

*^ Sous le nom d'Harpocrate, n^ d'Isis et d'Osiris, il est le successeur de ce 
dernier et symbolise F^temel renouvellement de la divinity. Osiris est le 
Bieu Supreme dont la manifestation mat^rielle est le soleil et dont la mani- 
festation morale est le bien. Le soleil meurt, mais il renatt sons la forme 
d'HomSy fils d'Osiris et soleil levant. Le bien succombe sous les corps du 
mal dont Set est Fincamation, mais il renalt sous la forme d'Horus, nls et 
vengeur d'Osiris Unnefer, Tfitre bon." — Pierret, Salle Hisforique MuUe du 
LoMtTTd— See also finjil note. 
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production of the Egyptian priests^ is filled with the spirit of 
the Horus myth throughout. In the chapter of the Metamor- 
phosis^* Osiris is addressed thus : — 

" Thy son Horus is crowned on thy throne ; 
All life is through him ; 
He has made millions ; 
He has formed the gods " ; 

and proving the peculiarly intimate nature of the union sub- 
sisting between Horus and the souls of the deceased^ it is 
said : — 

" Horus he is my brother, 
Horus he is my cousin^ 
Horus has come to me out of my father, 
He has proceeded from the brains of his head, 
He has made the gods. 
He has made millions with his eye. 
The Only One, its Lord, 
The universal Lord/^ 

The allusion to the eye of Horus is in reference to a peculiar 
myth in which that deity, as the sun, was supposed to create 
all good things by merely looking them into existence ;t 
Horus himself, as we shall hereafter see, being created by the 
actual speech of his father Osiris ; and hence he was termed 
the speech, or literally the " word'' of God. J 

It was as Horus Ba that the benevolent deity was most 
commonly represented, in the form of a royal figure with the head 
of a sparrow-hawk — the bird which in Egypt flew nearest 
to the sun — and wearing the solar disk upon his head. In 
his hands were usually the emblems of authority and life and 
power, the uas sceptre and the crux ansata. As Horus Ba the 
god was almost invariably figured on the upper part of the 
Egyptian mummy-cases, and on the amulets laid upon the head 
of the deceased ; and in this character the Hawk among birds, 
and the Basilisk or Ureeus among reptiles, were his emblems, 
or, as we should better call them, his totems. The Egyptian 
kings, who by a magnificently conceived political fiction were 
themselves incarnations of the Deity, generally assumed also 
the name and ofiSces of Horus the Sun in one of their two car- 
touches, which was called the Horus title, and which was, in 
fact, their proper name. This cartouche was always preceded 
by the hieroglyphics signifying Son of the Sun,§ and the 
custom of assuming the double name dated from the close of 
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the reigns of the Pyramid-builders^ or the kings of the 
Vth Dynasty.* 

Another singular feature in the character of Horus Ra was 
the first millennial reign of the deity as a king upon earth in 
that ancient period when men were uncorrupted, and the gods 
resided among them. It was the period of the Horsheshu, 
or the servants of Horus^ when all Nature poured forth 
of her abundance to satisfy, not merely the wants but the 
pleasures of mankind; when the Nile ran with milk, and 
the choicest fruits grew spontaneously on verdant pastures, 
now arid and bare. The length of this elysial reign of 
Horus is not given with any accuracy, but it was said to 
have continued for many centuries^f and to have been 
only terminated by the rebellion of Typhon, or Set, the 
uncle of Horus, and the brother of 08iris4 The Egyptian 
believers never quite lost recollection of that blissful period 
of heavenly prosperity, and accordingly fully anticipated a 
time of final restoration, as well as a day of ultimate retribu- 
tion, a time when Horus, who was in the meanwhile dwelling 
with the souls of the redeemed in the Aahla, or fields of peace, 
would hereafter return to earth again, re-establish the reign of 
the gods and the restoration of the world, and, to a greater or 
less extent, realize all the glorions prospects which still excite 
the imaginations, and maintain the faith of the believers in the 
Christian. millennium. That such a condition should so generally 
be believed to have once existed is, as Canon Titcomb has well 
observed, in itself an echo of the voice of primitive revelation, 
and a heathen commentary on the words of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, that the ^' whole creation groaneth and laboureth 
together until now.^'§ 

By these reflections on the reign of Horus Ra I am insensibly 
led on, as it were, to consider the next character of the same 
divinity, or Horus, the avenger of his Father, a character in 
which to the classic writers the son of Osiris was very well 
known, although, with that perverse self-conceit which disfigures 
all the writings of the Greeks and Romans, the classic philoso- 
phers chose to interpolate a large number of foreign theories^ 
and to misinterpret the Egyptian legend by overlaying it with 
commentaries obtained from an utterly uncognate cult. 

The title Nets, which can also be rendered " deliverer*' as well 
as '* avenger/* is one of the most mysterious of all the names of 
the God, and the texts in which it occurs use it in connection 
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production of the Egyptian priests, is filled with the spirit of 
the Horus myth throughout. In the chapter of the Metamor- 
phosiSj* Osiris is addressed thus : — 

'^ Thy son Horus is crowned on thy throne ; 
All life is through him ; 
He has made millions ; 
He has formed the gods '' ; 

and proving the peculiarly intimate nature of the union sub- 
sisting between Horus and the souls of the deceased, it is 
said : — 

" Horus he is my brother, 
Horus he is my cousin^ 
Horus has come to me out of my father, 
He has proceeded from the brains of his head, 
He has made the gods. 
He has made millions with his eye. 
The Only One, its Lord, 
The universal Lord.'' 

The allusion to the eye of Horus is in reference to a peculiar 
myth in which that deity, as the sun, was supposed to create 
all good things by merely looking them into existence ;t 
Horus himself, as we shall hereafter see, being created by the 
actual speech of his father Osiris; and hence he was termed 
the speech, or literally the " word" of God .J 

It was as Horus Ra that the benevolent deity was most 
commonly represented, in the form of a royal figure with the head 
of a sparrow-hawk — the bird which in Egypt flew nearest 
to the sun — and wearing the solar disk upon his head. In 
his hands were usually the emblems of authority and life and 
power, the uas sceptre and the cnuc ansata. As Horus Ra the 
god was almost invariably figured on the upper part of the 
Egyptian mummy-cases, and on the amulets laid upon the head 
of the deceased ; and in this character the Hawk among birds, 
and the Basilisk or Uraeus among reptiles, were his emblems, 
or, as we should better call them, his totems. The Egyptian 
kings, who by a magnificently conceived political fiction were 
themselves incarnations of the Deity, generally assumed also 
the name and oflSces of Horus the Sun in one of their two car- 
touches, which was called the Horus title, and which was, in 
fact, their proper name. This cartouche was always preceded 
by the hieroglyphics signifying Son of the Sun,§ and the 
custom of assuming the double name dated from the close of 
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the reigns of the Pyramid-builders^ or the kings of the 
Vth Dynasty.* 

Another singular feature in the character of Horus Ka was 
the first millennial reign of the deity as a king upon earth in 
that ancient period when men were uncorrupted, and the gods 
resided among them. It was the period of the Horsheshu^ 
or the servants of Horus^ when all Nature poured forth 
of her abundance to satisfy, not merely the wants but the 
pleasures of mankind ; when the Nile ran with milk, and 
the choicest fruits grew spontaneously on verdant pastures, 
now arid and bare. The length of this elysial reign of 
Horus is not given with any accuracy, but it was said to 
have continued for many centuries,t &i^d to have been 
only terminated by the rebellion of Typhon, or Set, the 
uncle of Horus, and the brother of Osiris4 The Egyptian 
believers never quite lost recollection of that blissful period 
of heavenly prosperity, and accordingly fully anticipated a 
time of final restoration, as well as a day of ultimate retribu* 
tion, a time when Horus, who was in the meanwhile dwelling 
with the souls of the redeemed in the Aahla, or fields of peace, 
would hereafter return to earth again, re-establish the reign of 
the gods and the restoration of the world, and, to a greater or 
less extent, realize all the glorious prospects which still excite 
the imaginations, and maintain the faith of the believers in the 
Christian. millennium. That such a condition should so generally 
be believed to have once existed is, as Canon Titcomb has well 
observed, in itself an echo of the voice of primitive revelation, 
and a heathen commentary on the words of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, that the '' whole creation groaneth and laboureth 
together until now.^'§ 

By these reflections on the reign of Horus Ra I am insensibly 
led on, as it were, to consider the next character of the same 
divinity, or Horus, the avenger of his Father, a character in 
which to the classic writers the son of Osiris was very well 
known, although, with that perverse self-conceit which disfigures 
all the writings of the Greeks and Romans, the classic philoso- 
phers chose to interpolate a large number of foreign theories, 
and to misinterpret the Egyptian legend by overlaying it with 
commentaries obtained from an utterly uncognate cult. 

The title Nets, which can also be rendered " deliverer^' as well 
as " avenger,'^ is one of the most mysterious of all the names of 
the God, and the texts in which it occurs use it in connection 
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production of the Egyptian priests^ is filled with the spirit of 
the Horus myth throughout. In the chapter of the Metamor- 
phosis^* Osiris is addressed thus : — 

" Thy son Horus is crowned on thy throne ; 
All life is through him ; 
He has made millions ; 
He has formed the gods " ; 

and proving the peculiarly intimate nature of the union sub- 
sisting between Horus and the souls of the deceased^ it is 
said : — 

" Horus he is my brother, 
Horus he is my cousin^ 
Horus has come to me out of my father, 
He has proceeded from the brains of his head, 
He has made the gods. 
He has made millions with his eye. 
The Only One, its Lord, 
The unirersal Lord/' 

The allusion to the eye of Horus is in reference to a peculiar 
myth in which that deity, as the sun, was supposed to create 
all good things by merely looking them into existence ;t 
Horus himself, as we shall hereafter see, being created by the 
actual speech of his father Osiris ; and hence he was termed 
the speech, or literally the " word" of God. J 

It was as Horus Ba that the benevolent deity was most 
commonly represented, in the form of a royal figure with the head 
of a sparrow-hawk — the bird which in Egypt flew nearest 
to the sun — and wearing the solar disk upon his head. In 
his bauds were usually the emblems of authority and life and 
power, the uas sceptre and the cnux? ansaia. As Horus Ra the 
god was almost invariably figured on the upper part of the 
Egyptian mummy-cases, and on the amulets laid upon the head 
of the deceased ; and in this character the Hawk among birds, 
and the Basilisk or Urseus among reptiles, were his emblems, 
or, as we should better call them, his totems. The Egyptian 
kings, who by a magnificently conceived political fiction were 
themselves incarnations of the Deity, generally assumed also 
the name and offices of Horus the Sun in one of their two car- 
touches, which was called the Horus title, and which was, in 
fact, their proper name. This cartouche was always preceded 
by the hieroglyphics signifying Son of the Sun,§ and the 
custom of assuming the double name dated from the close of 
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the reigns of the Pyramid-builders^ or the kings of the 
Vth Dynasty.* 

Another singular feature in the character of Horus Ra was 
the first millennial reign of the deity as a king upon earth in 
that ancient period when men were uncorrupted^ and the gods 
resided among them. It was the period of the Horsheshu, 
or the servants of Horus, when all Nature poured forth 
of her abundance to satisfy^ not merely the wants but the 
pleasures of mankind; when the Nile ran with milk, and 
the choicest fruits grew spontaneously on verdant pastures, 
now arid and bare. The length of this elysial reign of 
Horus is not given with any accuracy, but it was said to 
have continued for many centuries,t and to have been 
only terminated by the rebellion of Typhon, or Set, the 
uncle of Horus, and the brother of Osiris. t The Egyptian 
believers never quite lost recollection of that blissful period 
of heavenly prosperity, and accordingly fully anticipated a 
time of final restoration, as well as a day of ultimate retribu- 
tion, a time when Horus, who was in the meanwhile dwelling 
with the souls of the redeemed in the Aahla, or fields of peace, 
would hereafter return to earth again, re-establish the reign of 
the gods and the restoration of the world, and, to a greater or 
less extent, realize all the glorions prospects which still excite 
the imaginations, and maintain the faith of the believers in the 
Christian. millennium. That such a condition should so generally 
be believed to have once existed is, as Canon Titcomb has well 
observed, in itself an echo of the voice of primitive revelation, 
and a heathen commentary on the words of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, that the " whole creation groaneth and laboureth 
together until now.^'§ 

By these reflections on the reign of Horus Ra I am insensibly 
led on, as it were, to consider the next character of the same 
divinity, or Horus, the avenger of his Father, a character in 
which to the classic writers the son of Osiris was very well 
known, although, with that perverse self-conceit which disfigures 
all the writings of the Greeks and Romans, the classic philoso- 
phers chose to interpolate a large number of foreign theories, 
and to misinterpret the Egyptian legend by overlaying it with 
commentaries obtained from an utterly uncognate cult. 

The title Nets, which can also be rendered " deliverer'' as well 
as '* avenger,'' is one of the most mysterious of all the names of 
the God, and the texts in which it occurs use it in connection 
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production of the Egyptian priests, is filled with the spirit of 
the Horus myth throughout. In the chapter of the Metamor- 
phosis,* Osiris is addressed thus : — 

'' Thy son Horus is crowned on thy throne ; 
All life is through him ; 
He has made millions ; 
He has formed the gods '' ; 

and proving the peculiarly intimate nature of the union sub- 
sisting between Horus and the souls of the deceased, it is 
said : — 

" Horus he is my brother, 
Horus he is my cousin, 
Horus has come to me out of my father, 
He has proceeded from the brains of his head, 
He has made the gods. 
He has made millions with his eye. 
The Only One, its Lord, 
The universal Lord." 

The allusion to the eye of Horus is in reference to a peculiar 
myth in which that deity, as the sun, was supposed to create 
all good things by merely looking them into existence ;t 
Horus himself, as we shall hereafter see, being created by the 
actual speech of his father Osiris ; and hence he was termed 
the speech, or literally the " word" of God. J 

It was as Horus Ba that the benevolent deity was most 
commonly represented, in the form of a royal figure with the head 
of a sparrow-hawk— the bird which in Egypt flew nearest 
to the sun — and wearing the solar disk upon his head. In 
his hands were usually the emblems of authority and life and 
power, the ua9 sceptre and the crux ansata. As Horus Ba the 
god was almost invariably figured on the upper part of the 
Egyptian mummy-cases, and on the amulets laid upon the head 
of the deceased ; and in this character the Hawk among birds, 
and the Basilisk or Urteus among reptiles, were his emblems, 
or, as we should better call them, his totems. The Egyptian 
kings, who by a magnificently conceived political fiction were 
themselves incarnations of the Deity, generally assumed also 
the name and offices of Horus the Sun in one of their two car- 
touches, which was called the Horus title, and which was, in 
fact, their proper name. This cartouche was always preceded 
by the hieroglyphics signifying Son of the Sun,§ and the 
custom of assuming the double name dated from the close of 
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the reigns of the Pyramid-builders^ or the kings of the 
Vth Dynasty.* 

Another singular feature in the character of Horus Ra was 
the first millennial reign of the deity as a king upon earth in 
that ancient period when men were uncorruptedy and the gods 
resided among them. It was the period of the Horsheshu, 
or the servants of Horus^ when all Nature poured forth 
of her abundance to satisfy^ not merely the wants but the 
pleasures of mankind; when the Nile ran with milk^ and 
the choicest fruits grew spontaneously on verdant pastures, 
now arid and bare. The length of this elysial reign of 
Horus is not given with any accuracy, but it was said to 
have continued for many centuries^f c^nd to have been 
only terminated by the rebellion of Typhon, or Set, the 
uncle of Horus, and the brother of Osiris. :|: The Egyptian 
believers never quite lost recollection of that blissful period 
of heavenly prosperity, and accordingly fully anticipated a 
time of final restoration, as well as a day of ultimate retribu- 
tion, a time when Horus, who was in the meanwhile dwelling 
with the souls of the redeemed in the Aahla, or fields of peace, 
would hereafter return to earth again, re-establish the reign of 
the gods and the restoration of the world, and, to a greater or 
less extent, realize all the glorious prospects which still excite 
the imaginations, and maintain the faith of the believers in the 
Christian.millennium. That such a condition should so generally 
be believed to have once existed is, as Canon Titcomb has well 
observed, in itself an echo of the voice of primitive revelation, 
and a heathen commentary on the words of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, that the '' whole creation groaneth and laboureth 
together until now.'^§ 

By these reflections on the reign of Horus Ra I am insensibly 
led on, as it were, to consider the next character of the same 
divinity, or Horus, the avenger of his Father, a character in 
which to the classic writers the son of Osiris was very well 
known, although, with that perverse self-conceit which disfigures 
all the writings of the Greeks and Romans, the classic philoso- 
phers chose to interpolate a large number of foreign theories, 
and to misinterpret the Egyptian legend by overlaying it with 
commentaries obtained from an utterly uncognate cult. 

The title Nets, which can also be rendered " deliverer" as well 
as '' avenger," is one of the most mysterious of all the names of 
the God, and the texts in which it occurs use it in connection 
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with other expressions^ which only add to its mysteriousness. 
The formula generally runs thus : — " Hail^ thou avenger God, 
Son of God ! Hail, thou avenger Horus, proceeding from Osiris, 
bom of Isisf * Other variants of the same invocation have 
"engendered'' of Osiris in the place of " proceeding '';t and 
another, still more singular, " O avenger, bcM'n of Osiris, bom of 
Isis,'' the Egyptian theory of generation being that all life was 
from the father, and all substance of the mother; and hence 
that a divine being could assume a human body, and yet retain 
his own separate personality. In this, therefore, the second 
oflSce of Horns, there was indisputably an historical element ; 
all tradition points with reverted finger to the period when the 
gods lived with men, and the reigns of Osiris the supreme deity, 
of Isis the great mother,:^ and of Horus the avenging prince, 
probably transmit the records throitgh the Hamitic race, of the 
time when the Beni Elohim saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair,§ and the days when there were giants in the 
earth, whose annals are preserved in the Izdubar legends of 
Chaldea.|| * 

tn these primeval times, then, Osiris, the Supreme 
Being, or rather the Supreme Being in his human embodi- 
ment as Osiris, was known to mankind as a wise and 
beneficent king ; as the author of all wisdom ; as the discoverer 
of the arts and sciences, and more especially of that great 
science upon which the existence of Egypt depended — the 
science of agriculture. For these and his other holy offices 
he received the title of Unnefer, or the " Good Being '' ; and, 
conjointly with his wife and sister Isis, he governed Egypt 
in peace and prosperity for a long succession of happy 
years. Horus, their son, was the recognized heir to the 
throne, and yet at the same time the mysterious ancestor 
of the whole divine family. The cosmic deity Set worked 
in harmony with their administration and their aims. One 
discordant element alone was present to mar the perfect 
concord of the reign of Osiris, the true and glorious reigu of 
the gods, and that was the envy and malice of his brother 
Typhon, afterwards identified with Set, the Sustedkh of the 
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Asiatic Hykshos.* Thus far the Greek and Egyptian legends 
coincide^ and thus far I am disposed to follow them ; but beyond 
this point they disagree, and therefore from this point I shall 
ignore the theories of Herodotus and Flatarch^ regarding them 
with somewhat of the scorn of the Egyptian priest of Sais, who 
proudly told the Teian traveller, '* All you Greeks are children/' 
The truth is, that the hieroglyphic inscriptions do not afford us 
at present any clear information as to the actual status of Osiris, 
the origin of the anger of Typhon, or the cause of its painful 
success. A fratricidal war, they agree, terminated the dynasty 
of Osiris Unnefer. His son was driven from his throne, his wife 
exiled, and his own body shamefully mutilated, and the dis- 
severed fragments strewn over the ruined fields of the once 
prosperous land of Egypt. The widowed Isis, calling to her 
assistance her sister deity Nephthys and the god Anubis, went in 
search of the members of her lord's body, and wherever she found 
a portion of it, there it was embalmed by Anubis, and buried 
by her sister and herself. The chief portions of the body of Osiris 
were discovered at This or Abydos, and on the island of Philae, 
in the Upper Nile, near Nubia. Hence those two places were 
held as especially sacred to the divinity, and to be buried in or 
near Abydos was, in the time of the first twelve dynasties, 
almost a passport to a happy resurrection. The sanctification 
of the island and temples at Philae, the reticence concerning the 
name of Osiris, the irrevocable oath referred to by Herodotus, 
'' By him who sleeps at Philae,''t cii^d the Litanies of Isis and 
Nephthys, all seem to belong to the more philosophical religious 
belief of a later period, and to be more derived from, than 
dictated by, the language of the Ritual of the Dead or the 
funereal papyri. We are not told definitely by what means the 
young Horns raised an army and dethroned his uncle, or for 
how long a period the war of revenge continued ; but to it and 
to the assistance rendered by certain spiritual beings to Horus 
in the strife, there are many distinct allusions in Egyptian litera- 
ture. In truth, the mythical and the historical elements in the 
lives of Osiris and Horus become so blended together that it is 
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impossible now to separate them, and to allot to each its distinct 
position and appropriate references. Certain, however, it is, 
that very early in Egyptian mythology the dead Osiris became 
to be regarded as the type of all souls and things in whose 
bodies the power of re-creation yet remained, and the wicked 
Typhon as the symbol of all evil, spiritual and physical ; and that 
consequently the- war with him and his confederates carried 
on by Horus Nets assumed the character of a mystical con- 
test between the spiritual powers of good and evil, and also, by 
a parity of reasoning, between the temporary death of the sun- 
god Ba by the eclipse of night, and the certain resurrection of 
the same deity in his form of Horus, the rising sun ; thus again 
reuniting the ideas of antagonism between virtue and vice with 
the physical opposition of light and darkness ; and it is, there- 
fore, to the testimony of the Ritual of the Dead and the Litany 
of Horus to the offices of Horus, as the spiritual avenger of his 
father Osiris, still himself remaining an allied deity, that I call 
your attention now. 

The chief texts in which the historical doctrines of the 
Avengement of Horus are contained are, I. The Ritual of tfie 
Dead ; II. The Texts on the Temples of Edfu * and Philae ; 
III. The other texts called the Litany of Horus; and, IV. 
The Litany called the Assistances of Horus to his Father 
Osiris, Beserving the references in the Bitual for a later con- 
sideration, the sentences being so involved with ideas which I 
shall have to consider further on, I will first present you with 
some illustrations of the doctrine of the Avengement, derived 
from the temple texts, as published by M. Naville, of Geneva,t 

On the whole, or nearly the whole, of the walls of the Ptole- 
maic temple of Horus at Edfu, are represented the life and 
actions of Horus, or as he is there called Harhut, under two chief 
divisions, — the first comprising what may be called the historical 
part of the myth, namely the reign of Osiris, and the war with 
and subsequent defeat of Typhon, under the forms respectively of 
a Hippopotamus, a Crocodile, a Serpent, and an Asiatic or Hykshos 



* Edfu. The modem name for the city and name of Apollinopolis, called 
hy the Ef^ptians Teshor. The most ancient name of this town was Teb. 
The great temple of Edfu is one of the most stately and best preserved, 
Kamak and Tentyra excepted, in Upper £g3rpt. It was dedicated to the 
god Horus, and was built on the same plan as that of Tentyra, by 
Nekhtarhebi II. (?) of the XXXth dynasty. The interior walls are covered 
with a series of mythical inscriptions relative to the legend of Horus, applied 
to Ptolemy Euergetes II., and a series of dialogues oetween the divinity 
Horus and the royal founder. A great number of towns and other geognt- 
phical sites are mentioned in the Hieroglyphics, together with the usual 
mflated lists of donations to the temple and its priests. 
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invader ; and secondly^ an application of these same myths to 
the reigning sovereign of Egypt, Ptolemy Csesarion,* and his 
mother Qneen Cleopatra YI. as the goddess Isis; bat into that 
division of the legend I do not propose to go, and indeed I shall 
do little more as regards the first section of this subject than 
quote a selection of extracts from the hieroglyphic texts, as the 
analogy of this part of the life of Horus with any doctrine of 
Christianity is not very marked. The titles and offices of his 
father having been related, and the subject of the whole text 
stated the justification of Horus against his enemies. Horns is 
then called " Harhut, the great God, the Lord of heaven, the 
Lord of the Mesen, the shining light which beams in the horizon, 
the brave, the valiant one who has gone forth to destroy Set, the 
protector of his mother Isis/' He goes forth conquering and to 
conquer. He calls his servants to his allegiance. The gods 
applaud and strengthen him, and the god Thoth proclaims to 
the people a festival in his behalf. '^ A day of the festival of 
Horus the Lord of the country, the son of Isis the well-beloved, 
the Justified Lord, the child of Osiris, the son of Unnefcr, who 
is powerful in all places whither he is found.'^f l^^e Horsheshu 
or servants of Horus, supposed by some writers to have been the 
primeval inhabitants of Egypt, join his army and co-operate in 
his successes. They ascribe glory to him as ^' Horus, he wha 
disperses Typhon from Egypt, the good guardian of the town 
of Sen,'' whereupon he exclaims, " I pierce [the hearts] of thine 
[his father's] enemies, I cut their bones, I break their backs, 
I grind their flesh, I drink their poison, the arrow is fixed in 
their face, I have cloven the head of the hippopotamus." j: Stand- 
ing in his boat and taking his lance in his hand, he descends 
along the river Nile,[fighting his victor way from shore to shore. 
He boasts again and again, '* L have cut the heart of Baal at 
Edfu, I take the hearts of the adversaries,, I drink the venom of 
the vanquished in the town, I open my throat against the 
enemies."§ Let Typhon assume, Proteus like, whatever form he 
may, still he is fated to be overcome. Scene after scene of 
victory is thus represented, and at last the victory being con- 
summated, we are told in the text that the chief towns of Egypt 
(of which a list is given) " rejoice themselves and are in happi- 
ness when they see the very beautiful temple which is made for 
Horus,thesonof Isis, whohasbuilt the great city." || Thegoddesses 
Isis and Nepththys call to their priestesses and the people, say- 



^* It is uncertain which Ptolemy and Cleopatra are intended, the second 
cartouches being left blank. 

t Naville, Textes rdatifs au Mythe (VHoi-us, pi. i. p. 9. 

i Ibul, pi. ii. § Ihul., pi. iv. || J7«rf., pi. iv. 
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ing^ " Come^ run towards the Lake of Horus, behold the god in 
his boat^ see the son of Isis in his boat, showing himself like Ra 
in the bark Sekti^ with his arrow in his hand/^* The people of 
Egypt tender him their praises and offer him their homage. 
Osiris glorifies his son. Isis bestows her love upon him, and 
the whole multitude of the ransomed Egyptians break forth into 
singing, and then in the two hymns which follow are celebrated, 
in the first the might of Horns, and in the second the beauty 
of his vestments and the terror of his spear. 

" Let us rejoice, daughters of the great town of Tep, who are 
dwellingt toward ( J). 

Come, behold Horus on the right of his bark 

Shining like the sun who lightenest on the horizon. 

He is ornamented with a green dress,§ 

He is girded with precious stuffs, 

He is decorated with linen, 

The two crowns are upon his heacl,|{ 

And the two ursei are about his temples. 

He has received the sceptre. 

And the skin he shines over the Fschent. ^ 

Sekhet is upon his head, 

Thoth protects him, 

Fthah speaks for him. 

Thy lance has pierced thine [enemies] . 

Sokaris says to him. Thy arm has struck the [adversaries] . 
Hathotep,** of Senefer,tt says to him. When . . . thy arrow is 
in part of Keb, 

Thy lance in the country of the figs.]:| 

I have thrown [my arrow] to the right, 

I have thrown [it also] to the left, like a valiant hunter." 

Thus did the Egyptian women, like Miriam and her com- 
panions, rejoice with timbrel and music. §§ But it does not 
suffice that Horus shall slay Typhon and cast his followers into 
Hell ; following the primitive code of Lex talionis, as he had done 
to Osiris, so shall the son of Osiris do to him. The body of 
the dead adversary must itself be dismembered, and sent to all 
the principal towns of Egypt : fiat justitia ; and therefore 



* Naville, TexUs relatifs au Mythe dH Horus, pL iv. t Ibid., pi. viii. 

t Lacuna. § Emblematic of the Resurrection. 

II Of Upper and Lower Kgypt ; also symbolical of power over both the 
Heavens and Hades. T The two crowns united. 

^* Hathotep, peace of Hat, i.e, Hathor. 

ft Sen-nefer, making good, common Egyptian surnames. 

X^ This was a common name of the land of Egypt. 

§§ The women are represented with sistrnms and timbrels in the illustra- 
tions to this hymn. 
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Typhon, in his form of the hippopotamus^ has to be cut in 
pieces before the Lord^*^ and then Isis^ addressing her beloved 
son^ exclaims, ''Thou shalt carry the thigh to Tettu^f to thy 
father^ Unnefer^ the justified ; thou shalt take his back to Ni^ 
to the great Horus^ the Lord of Sephem ; his palms shall be 
taken to Ten, to thy father, the great Anhur ; thou shalt take 
the shoulder to Het, to thy brother, the great Apher ( Anubis) ; 
thou shalt take the leg to the place of Sioot, to Tafnut, the 
Lady of Oxyrhyncus; his head and rump will I take myself; 
thou shalt throw his bones to the cats, and scatter his flesh 
before them/' This is precisely the spirit of the Psalmist, ''That 
thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and that 
the tongue of thy dogs may be red through the same.^'l 

Terrible indeed was to be the fall of the opposers of Horns 
and Osiris, for not content with destroying the power of the 
evil being, and their allies upon earth, having expelled Seb and 
his colleagues out of Egypt, Horus the avenger must further 
drive them into hell, almost literally in the words of the 
Apocalypse, "to a lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone.''§ 
The genie of Hades went to receive the souls of the damned, 
and they exclaim with one consent to Horus, " I burn their 
bones in my flame '' ; then more directly addressing the deity, 
" Thou hast driven far off the profane from behind thy temple, 
who are taken behind thee, [thou art to thy temple] like a wall 
of iron or of stone, and thou guardest it on all sides/' Thou 
arfc ' the unparalleled son,' who hast fought with Typhon ; thy 
heart is closed, my son Horus ; thou piercest the enemies of 
thy father, and givest them no repose." 

With one more hymn I must close these extracts from the 
temple texts. It is a part of what may be called the " Chorus 
of the Maidens " : — 

" We celebrate thee : 

We rejoice in seeing thee, because thou shinest upon us like Ra: 

We strike our tambourins in thine honour on beholding thee. 

Since thou hast taken to thyself the dignity of Harkhuti. 

We praise thee, we give thee praises, because thou shinest 
upon us as Ra, who lightenest the horizon. 

We celebrate thee : 

We rejoice in regarding thee, we exalt ourselves in seeing thee : 

We give thee our praises who goest near to the heavens, 
because thou hast stricken through the most wicked of thine 
enemies. 

* Naville, Textes relatifs au Mythe (T Horns, pi. ix. 
t Tettu or Tattu, the abode of Osiris in Hades. 
t Psa. IxviiL 23. 
§ Naville, Tfx/w relaiifn au Miffhe iTHoru% pi. vii. 
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We celebrate thee : 

We praise thy majesty^ because thou hast stricken down the 
enemies of thy father/'* 

In the Ritual of the Dead there is not that distinctiveness of 
delineation as regards the office of Horus Nets that is found 
in the Litanies of Horus^ and this is owing^ of course^ to the 
Kitual beings like our own Prayer Book^ a collection of prayers 
and offices not necessarily connected together^ although having 
very much in common with each other. There is a uniformity 
of design, but by no means a uniformity of expression pre- 
vailing between all the different parts of the work ; and thus it 
is that in the Ritual the acts of Horus are blended with the 
acts of the other deities^ and he is viewed more in relation to 
the believer than in that of his relationship to his father. The 
Ritual begins with Horus^ and it ends with Horus^ but it is 
Horus as assimilated to the soul of the deceased rather than as 
Horus the victorious king of the Horsheshu^ though at the same 
time there is a continual reference to the deity in that attribute 
also. Accordingly^ in the very first chapter of the Ritual, this 
phrase occurs: ''I am with Horus^ supporting the right 
shoulder, or, as we should say, arm of Osiris. I expel the 
wicked from them, or one of the celestial regions where Osiris 

resided .''t 

In the XlXth chapter, that of "the Crown of Justifica- 
tion," which is to be given to the deceased by the god Turn as 
his reward for his active holiness, the deceased, still in the 
character of Horus, is said to justify Osiris, who dwells in the 
west, to justify Osiris against his enemies, to be justified against 
Seb and his associates, to make '^ all his enemies fall down 
stabbed," and to repeat this slaughter '^ millions of times." 
"All his enemies fall down stabbed; he drags them, throwing 
them down from the place where they are to the blocks of the 
east ; he cuts off their heads, breaks their necks, and cuts off 
their thighs, giving them to the great strangler in the valley4 
They do not escape the custody of Seb § for ever." 

With reference to the east, it should be noted that in 
Egyptian mythology hell was situated in the east> as heaven 
was in the west. The great strangler in the valley is the 
devouring serpent, who lives by devouring the souls of the 
ungodly. 

* Naville, Textes relatifs au Mythe dHoruSj pi. viiL 

+ " The Chapter of the Manifestation to Light." 

j The devouring serpent. See Bonomi, Sarcophagus of Oinunepthah L, 
plate 14 c, where tnia very subiect is represented. 

§ Seb was the primeval father of ail the gods, and the grandfather of 
Horus. His analogue was the Chronos of the Greeks. 
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Farther on in the Ritual,* Horns is proclaimed hy his father 
Osiris : " Everywhere welcomed is Horus by the gods/' While 
by the change of persons so frequent in all Eastern poetry^ to the 
young deity himself^ the speaker cries out^ " Lead on^ Horus, son 
of IsiSj support thou thy father Osiris/' Agreeably to this 
invocation, the son of Osiris replies, — 

" O Osiris, 1 have come to thee : 

I am Horus. I have avenged. 

Osiris, I have smitten for thee thine enemies, 

1 have been avenged upon them.'' 

In the Litany of the names of Osiris,t Horus is called the 
sustainer of his father under all his names ; and in the section 
entitled " the Gates of Elysium," J Horus declares, — 

'^ I am Horus, the defender of his father ; I am Horus the 
justified : 

I have come : 

I have aided my father Osiris, 

The good being ; 

I have brought life and health to my father Osiris." 

In the LXXVIIIth chapter of the Ritual,^ the mysterious 
birth of Horus the Avenger is referred to ; of course it must 
be understood that it is the soul of an Egyptian who is] here 
speaking in his hypostasis as Horus :— 

'' He is among the spirits attached to light. 

Making transformations into the limbs of a god. 

He is one of the said spirits attached to light. 

Tum himself || made his transformations into his eyelashes (?). 

He transformed the spiritualized ; 

He grew against them when they were with him. 

For he was the only one they let forth. 

He came forth from the horizon with them ; 

They made him the terror of the gods and spirits transformed 
with him. 

The Only One of millions, 

Creating all that is made. 

For first Osiris made the generation of Horus ; 

Osiris figured (moulded) him. IT 

How was he more dignified than those who belong to the 

•^ Cap. cxxviii., " The Chapter of Adorations to Osiris.'* 

f Cap. cxliL, '^ The Book of preparing the dead, that he may go, walk, and 
come out as the day, in all the transformations he wishes, knowing the name 
of Osiris in all the places where he wishes to be." 

X Cijp. cxlvii., " The commencement of the gates of the house of Osiris, 
in the Fields of the Aahlu, said by the deceased." 

§ The " Chapter of Turning into a Hawk the God of Time." 

II The sun in Hades. 

^ Heb. i 3. Of " the express image of his Person.*' 
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beings of light, created with him? Osiris rose as a divine 
hawk. 

Horus incorporated it with his soul to take away the '^ things 
of Osiris at the gate.^'* 

In passing I must explain that the allusion to the eyelashes 
refers to the partial shielding or concealing of the creative 
powers of the eyes of Horus during his performance of his 
semi-human office as the avenger of Osiris.t 
« These extracts form the Ritual must suffice, while in the Ap- 
pendix to that mysterious work called the Adoration of Osiris 
by his son Horus, the following passages occur : — 

" I give glory to thee, 

Osiris, Lord of the gods. 

Great god living in truth 

(Is said) by thy son Horus. 

I have come to thee, 

Bringing thee truth. 

Where are thy attendant gods ? 

Grant me to be with them in thy company. 

I overthrow thy enemies, 

I have prepared thy food on the earth for ever.^J 

In the Assistances of Horus, the various filial ofTices of the 
benevolent deity are enumerated in a litany of more than forty 
verses, each of them commencing with the formula ^'I have 
come,'' and from these I shall content myself with extracting 
the following. The Rubric of the chapter runs thus : — 

'' The chapter of the Assistances of Horus to his father Osiris, 
when he goes to see his father Osiris, when he comes out of the 
great sanctuary to see him. The sun and Unnefer § he has 
united, one and the other of them as he wishes, resplendent 
in Hades.'' 

" Hail, Osiris ! I am thy son Horus : 

I have come, I have supported thee, 

I have overthrown thy enemies for thee, 

I crush all evil girding thee, 

I attack for thee, 

I lie in wait for thee, 

I have put forth my arm against the shamers of thy face, 

I have brought to thee the companions of Seb, tying their 
mouths, 

I have led to thee the south, 

Subdued for thee the north ; 



* Cap. Ixxviii. 

t See Lefebure, Le Afythe Osirien, sec. ** los youx d'Honis." 

J Bunsen's Egypty p. .324. § Verses 1 to 8. 
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I have preserved for thee food from the north and south; 

I have supplied for thee the victims of those who insult thy 
face/'* 

The next verses — those from 16 to 29 — relate to various 
offerings made to the Ood^ of corn^ wild fowl^ geese^ fruity 
beer^ and incense^ and then the mystical part of the Litany is 
resumed^ and Horns pleads : — 

'' Hail, Osiris ! I am thy son Horus : 

I have come, I have given thee thy spirit, 

I have given thee thy power, 

I have given thee thy force, 

I have given thee thy triumph, 

I havd given thee thy desolating power, 

I have given thee thy victory, 

I have given to thee thy eyes ; and thy plumes upon thy head. 

I have given to thee Isis and Nephthys to place them there ; 

I have filled for thee the eye of Horus with oil, 

I have brought to thee the eye of Horus, [dazzle or blind] 
their face with it.^'f 

The allusion to the eyes and plume is to the restoration 
by Horus of the creating power of his father Osiris, the 
power being symbolized by the pupils of the eyes, and the 
heavenly dignity by the great Atef, or plumed crown peculiar to 
Osiris. Thus Horus, ** the beloved son '' of Osiris, avenged and 
glorified his heavenly and yet human father. 

This reference to the ointment, or oil of the eye, of Horus, 
receives further explanation in the discourse of Horus, a 
new text, which has been published by M. Naville,| verse 39 of 
which runs thus, " I have anointed thee with holy oil,'' and in 
another text — ^I will quote the French translation — " J'ai oint 
ta tSte de Thuile du front d'Horus, si on I'y detruit (sur le 
front d'Horus), ii est detruit comme dieu (sa divinity est 
detruite)." Evidently, therefore, the divine power of Horus 
was in some way connected with the sacred oil of unction ; and 
though the title " Anointed One '' does not appear to have been 
applied to the god, yet the circumstance is another of those 
singular parallels which abound throughout the whole of this 
myth with the Hebrew and Christian phraseology. 

Before passing to the next division of my subject, I ought in 
common honour and Christian verity to remind you that both 
the inscriptions on the -walls of the temple of Edfu and the 
present copies of the Litanies of Horua which we possess, are all 



* The Good Being. 

f Plinse quoted in Benouf s Egyptian Gramma/r, page 16. 
t Lt DiKOUTs (T Horus d. Osiris mZeUkhrift fur Aeg, 8pracke,J\x!d, 1875. 
VOL. XIU E 
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very late^ and that there is evidence in them of a philosophy and 
a spirit similar to those of the Ritual of the Dead, and that they 
were undoubtedly written when a philosophical tendency had 
begun to spoil the Egyptian mythology ; when the pseudo-his- 
torical explanation of the sacred legends was becoming popular, 
and when, no doubt, the grand language and conceptions of the 
Old Testament prophets, which had been introduced into Egyp- 
tian literature by the Alexandrian Jews, had leavened the reli- 
gious system of the Hamites in precisely the same manner as the 
Budhist legends were modified and purified by the Christian 
dogmas after the contact of the Hindu Gooroos with the Nes- 
torian priests of the West. 1 must lay considerable stress upon 
the axiom, which should never be forgotten by a student of com- 
parative mythology, that an analogy of ideas is not necessarily 
proven from an analogy of expression, unless by a parity of 
reasoning, the identical principles underlying them can be 
clearly traced out by a comparison of texts, monuments, and 
commentaries of Me same period; since, for purposes of critical 
analysis, a subsequent exposition is merely an expression of the 
opinion of an individual writer. And what I affirm concerning 
tenets and phrases I unhesitatingly affirm concerning symbols 
and emblems also, Inman, Dana, Hislop, and Bryant to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Bevenana h noi moutans. It is much to be regretted 
that in all the mysterious offices of Horus the avenger 
there is so much confusion of ideas and characteristics that 
it is almost impossible to separate the one from the other. 
Insensibly Horus is addressed as, or becomes, father, son, and 
man ; is in himself a unity and a trinity ; a victor and a victim, 
giving honour to himself, receiving honours from himself ; 
he is the son of Isis, of Hathor, and of Nu, the heavenly waters."*^ 
He is the son of Osiris, of Tum, of Ra, and of Harchuti ; he 
receives the Good Spirit from his father; he gives the Good 
Spirit to his father; and he is himself, as will be presently seen, 
the Good Spirit; material and immaterial ; mortal and immortal ; 
he fills every sacred personation, and performs every sacred 
duty, and is in all things, yet submits to all things.t 

These reflections naturally prepare the way for the considera- 
tion of the third office of Horus Ba, the office which is to us of 
the chiefest significance, and upon which I hope to dwell in some 
detail — the character and office of Horus Nets, the Deliverer 

* Or, " the waters that are above the firmament*' — Gen. i. 7. 

f The same Pantheistic confusion runs throughout the great Litany of Ba, 
the chief texts of which belong to the period of the XlXth and XXth 
Dynasties. 
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from the Power of Apophis or the Evil One, From a very 
early period in Egyptian history, the myth — I use the term 
in no irreverent sense — of a personal Deliverer became an 
integral part of their theology. Many of the already-cited 
teits allude to it by implication, others directly state it. 
The fact is in itself indisputable, and the doctrine stands more 
prominently forth in the Egyptian theology than in any other 
except the Budhist and the Christian. Furthermore — and this 
feature of the cultus must be distinctly noted — it is only in the 
Egyptian and the Christian faith that the ideas of deliverance 
by a deity, and of [acquired] imputed righteousness underlie all 
the minor points of belief. The vicarious righteousness of the 
Budhist differed in this, that it was a righteousness of passive 
holiness, a negation .of wrong- doing rather than a life of right 
action ; it made all life, animal and vegetable, equally sacred, 
without having regard to the personality or organization of 
the living being. The Egyptian and the Christian faith equally 
also regard life sacred, as a divine principle, but diffisring in 
degree. The Budhist would not pull up a blade of grass from 
the prairie, a Christian would not wilfully destroy a camel-thorn 
in the desert. Wrongly acting in the spirit of Pope's lines — 

« Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero peiish or a sparrow fall; 
Atoms or kingdoms into min hurled, 
And now a babble burst, and now a world/'* — 

a Gooroo is taught to consider a flea and the man upon whom it 
feeds as of equsd value in the sight of Boodh; but the Christian 
regards a man as of far more value than many sparrows. 
The Egyptians esteemed sin or righteousness as reducing 
man to the rank of beasts, or elevating him as equal to 
the gods themselves. Horus redeemed men from the 
assaults of moral and physical evil, and the ideas of 
purgatory and of reward were measured according to the 
magnitude of the offence, independent of the rank or person of 
the offender, and solely in regard to the character of the indi- 
vidual culprit. These points of agreement between the Hamite 
and the Semite faith, between the metaphysical and the doctrinal 
theologies, are of the highest antiquity. It is not my province as 
an archseologist to attempt to explain how or why these things 
should be. I present to you the facts, such as great Egyptian 
scholars of various religious schools of thought have interpreted 
them to be. I hold that they are the result of a traditional faith. 



* Essay on Man^ lib. L, sec 3. 
E 2 
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rendered still more striking to us who read them in the light of a 
perfected revelation. I believe that, in the same way as we claim 
by the commentaries of the epistolary writers of the New Testa- 
ment, the better now to comprehend the history of the Old, so, by 
a comparison of the Jewish and Patriarchal systems we are able to 
see the real motive of the Egyptian creed, and to understand it in 
a degree far beyond anything that the Egyptian priests them- 
selves understood or anticipated ; and also, mark you this, far 
beyond the penetration of the Jews who were their contempo- 
raries.* There is still a sense in which these dogmas can be fur- 
ther correlated, but that, with all due deference, I leave to those 
reverend members of this Institute who have done me the 
honour to be present this night. Suffice it then to restate that 
there is certain evidence, that no doctrine was more permanent, 
survived more dynastic changes, was less influenced by the three 
great religious innovations to which Egypt was subjected in the 
twelfth,seventeenth, and nineteenth dynasties, or which exercises 
a holier control over the grosser passions of the flesh, than the 
dogma of Horus, the Deliverer of Mankind and the Justifier of 
the Kighteous. 

The very first of the chief epithets applied to Horus in this his 
third great office has a startlingly Christian sound; it is the '^ Sole 
begotten Son of the Father,^' to which, in other texts, is added 
'' Horus the Holy Child,'' the " Beloved son of his father.'' The 
Lord of Life, the Giver of Life, both very usual epithets on the 
funeral scarabei, the '^ Justifier of the Righteous," the '' Eternal 
King " and the " Word of the Father Osiris." t There were other 
names which we are expressly told in the sacred texts no man 
knew but himself, no ear had ever heard, no tongue had ever 
spoken — names of so awful an import that if pronounced they 
would arrest the sun in his career, control the powers of hell, and 
threaten the duration of the universe itself. Hence — but here I 
only cite from recollection — Horus was sometimes simply referred 
to as the name alone, without any other epithet or explanation : 
all these ideas, and many other mysteries deduced from them, are 
traceable in the Gnostic gems, the early mediaeval magical books 
and the mystical amulets of the Alexandrian Christians. 

The vicarious atonement of Horus was chiefly carried out after 
thedeath of the believer,and while the body remained uncorrupted, 
and the soul conscious of its doom, but conscious also of its power 
to modify it by the suffrages of the faithful and the clergy with 



* See Jahn, ScLcred Antiquities, sec 310. 

t Dr. Birch. Ritual in various places. See also p. 58. 
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their performance of ceremonial rites on earth and the heavenly 
guidance of Horns and Thoth in the regions of Hades. 

Immediately upon systemic death taking place, certain 
solemn words were whispered into the ears of the corpse, words 
which were of so holy a nature that they were only indicated 
on the funereal papyri, and of which the rubric declares, "no 
men have spoken, no eye has perceived it, no ear has heard it, 
not any one other face has looked in it to learn it. It is a true 
secret ; when it is known all the providers in all places supply 
the dead spirits in Hades. Food is given to his soul upon earth ; 
he is made to live for ever ; nothing prevails against him.''* 
In fact, as it has been well shown by Dr. Birch, in his preface 
to the Ritual of the Dead, the deqeased was supposed to continue 
to live after death, or, as the texts express it, " did not die again 
in Hades.'^t The first death of the soul was its birth into the 
world in the human form, it being in its nature a pre-existent 
entity ; and in this its birth in the world it was considered as 
the ^' egg of the great cackler,'' or the goose-god Seb, or Saturn. 
The mortal man, indeed, was not a mere union of soul and 
body, for at least five distinct principles were necessary to com- 
plete the man. These principles were — Ba, the soul proper; 
Akh, or Khu, the intelligence ; Ka, the existence ; Khaba, the 
shade ; Kha, the physical body ; and Sah, the mummy ; and 
these could only be perfect so long as the heart, which was 
considered as the chief organ of life and sense, was unconsumed ; 
and therefore there were a variety of prayers recited, and 
amulets employed, to protect that the most vital part of the 
deceased.^ ^ Hence the peculiar disks of painted linen, or thin 
copper, called Hypocephali, were applied to the top of the head 
of the mummy in order to preserve the vital principle ; and these 
disks were supposed to represent the pupils of the vivific eyes of 
Horus Ra, whereby, as I have already stated, man was created. 

The soul of the deceased was, it is true, in itself an 
eternal essence, but it was not apparently an eternal indivi- 
duality ; a refinement and a distinction lost sight of by certain 
heretical theorists, who contended for the pre-existence of the 
human soul, a doctrine which they evidently derived from this 
feature of the Horus myth. 

While the body swathed, embalmed, and rendered sacro- 



* RUual, cap. cxlviii. " The book of instructing the Spirit, the delight of 
the Sun, who prevails as Turn, who is rendered great as Osiris, vfho is made 
powerful like him who dwells in ibe West, who is terrible like the gods.** 

+ Bunsen's Egypty voL v. p. 134. 

X Chiefly caps, xxvl to xxx. The preservation of the body in Hades. 
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sanct by its mysterious amulets^ the Tatl'^ the 0^/|t the Via^X 
and the Apa\ with a number of other objects whose use is not 
yet known^ while thus on earth the body lay, Horus prepares to 
protect his servant, first in his trials and conflicts in the nether 
world, and then vicariously to justify him by attributing to him 
his own good offices in the Hall of the Two Truths. Although 
in a paper which I previously read before you I have dwelt 
upon these portions of the Ritual, yet for the complete under- 
standing of my subject I must go through them again now ; 
but I will endeavour not to repeat, more than is absolutely 
necessary, the same passages which I cited then. Let us, to 
see how Horus became the Deliverer and the Justifier, in 
imagination follow the travels of the soul of an Egyptian 
deceased. 

The first enemy that the soul of the deceased had to encounter 
was the great Enemy of the gods and of mankind, typified by a 
huge serpent, II who lies in wait for him in the lower Hades, 
and seeks to entangle him in his folds. In this terrible danger 
the soul accosts the serpent, and deprecates its anger by 
declaring that his " sins are not found out on these my hands''; 
and thus the enemy is avoided, not, as we shall presently find 
him, defied or repelled, for as yet the god Horus had only pro- 
tected, but not justified, his votary. Soon, however, the con- 
sciousness of his own ultimate complete acquittal leads the 
deceased to cry out with prophetic prescience : 

" I come forth with justification against my enemies, 

I have reached the heaven, 

I have passed through the earth.^'^ 

Then, addressing Osiris, he pleads for acceptance, because 

" His great sin is not divine. 

Or his fault complete. 

Falling into the hands of the Lord of truth. 

For I have corrected the injuring evil in him, 



* The Tat was an amulet in the shape of the instrument which is wrongly 
called a Nilometer ; it was generallj wrought in blue porcelain, and was an 
emblem of strength. 

t The Get was an amulet in the form of a buckle; it was generally- 
wrought in black jasper, apd is fully described in Maspero's Quelqtus 
Papyrus du Louvre, 1876. 

i The Uta was an amulet representing the mystical right eye of Horus. 

} The Apa was an amulet in the form of a fly or scarabeus, and it was laid 
upon the breast of the mununy to preserve the vital warmth of the heart. 

II Ritval, cap. viL, '* The Chapter of Escaping out of the Folds of the 
Great Serpent." 

IF Cap. X., **The Chapter of Coming Forth with Justification." 
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The god turns the evil to truths 

Correcting his fault ; '' * 
and he is then permitted to behold afar off the first glimpse 
of the great divinity as the sun in the lower world. f To him 
a grand and long series of adorations is paid^ and he then 
prepares^ fortified by his great devotional exercise^ to com- 
mence the various transformations which he will have to un- 
dergo before he can be introduced by tlorus into the hall of 
judgment. The chapter which relates this is one of the most 
obscure, and its rubric is perhaps the longest in the Egyptian 
Ritual : % it would lead us too far away from the main sub- 
ject of this discourse to even do more than mention the heads 
of it. Suffice it to declare that each of the lesser deities of 
the Egyptian Pantheon is implored to assist the deceased^ who 
almost at the same time declares his identity with them, and 
more especially with " Horus in the day of the battle between 
Horus and Set^^^ and " he is transformed into his soul from his 
two halves, who are Horus, the sustainer of his father, and 
Horus who dwells in the shrine.^^ Among the mystical 
phrases in which that deity also is addressed is, ''the one order- 
ing his name to rule the gods is Horus, the son of Osiris, who 
has made himself a ruler in the place of his father 08iri8.§ 
Then follows a. litany of adorations to Isis, Osiris, Horus, 
Nephthys, and the other deities, || and then succeeds the " Crown 
of Justification '^1[ to which I have already referred. Hitherto 
the soul of the deceased has been undergoing probation, and 
performing its devotions as a spiritual being or eidolon only ; 
but soon the second stage of its journey arrives, and upon the 
performance of the appointed duties, and the utterance of 
certain invocations either by the soul, or vicariously for him 
by the priest upon earth, the various members of his body are 
one by one purified and restored to him, and the book in which 
this is described is called the '' Reconstruction of the deceased,^' 
and extends from the twenty-first to the twenty-sixth chapter 
of the RUuaL The body having been reconstructed, — and it is 
singular that in this office Horus the Deliverer takes no part, — 
the body and soul have to be preserved from the attacks of 
the evil beings inhabiting Hades ; and the first member to be 



* Cap. xiv., '^ The Chapters of Rubbing away the Stains from the Heart 
of the Osirian (deceased)." 
t Cap. XV. t Cap. xvii, " The Egyptian Faith." 

Cf. 1 Cor. XV. 24 ; Ephes, i. 21. 
Cap. xviiL, '* The Book of Performing the Days.'' 
Cap. xix. 
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thus protected is the hearty which is done by the mediatorship 
of the four genii of the dead to whose care the different 
organs of the body had been confided while in a mummied 
condition. * No sooner^ however^ is this effected, than one of 
the Typhonic crocodiles t comes forth from the waters on the 
infernal Nile to destroy him ; but the deceased repels him by 
the name of " the great god/' and declares that he " is Horns 
the preferred/' and thus escapes injury.]: This attack is again 
repeated, and again unsuccessfully, for, boasts the deceased, 
strong in the defence of Horns, 

'* My face is open, 

My heart is in its place, 

My head is on me daily, 

I am the Sun protecting himself, 

No evil thing injures me/'§ 
Then comes forth also a terrible viper, but the deceased 
triumphantly repels him.|| Then bafl9ed in their attempts at 
open warfare, the evil beings assail the deceased from behind, 
intending to devour his spine, but the repetition of a mystical 
formula drives them away.^ Then the deceased is surrounded on 
all sides by snakes, and again he repels and passes through them. 
After this a great tortoise obstructs his passage;** and then, still 
more deadly than any enemies which have preceded them, a 
number of little highly venomous asps cling around his feet, but 
all unavailingly, for them the potent declaration terrifies : '' I 
am Horns, the son of Isis, I am come to see my father Osiris '';tt 
and the name of the benevolent deity overcomes all resistance, 
as does the name of our Blessed Lord in the mediaeval legends 
of purgatory and limbo. j:| As a last assault, the Evil Being 
himself, under the form of the Serpent Apophis, comes forth to 
stop the way, and to him and his efforts the deceased rejoins, 
'^ Back, thy face is turned down by the gods ; 
Thy heart is pierced by the Lynx.§§ 



* These genii were Amset, Hapi, Tautmutf, and Kabhsenaf. They have 
been often figured, especially in Sharpens Bible Texts, p. 187, Ist edition. 

t ** Back crocodile Hem, back crocodile Shui, come not against me, I have 
knowledge of potent spells, utter not the name of the great god.*' Same 
passaee as amended by Mr. Le Page Benouf. 

Z Cap. xxxL, " The Chapter of stopping those who came to take away the 
Mind of a Person from him in Hades. § Cap. xxxii. 

II Cap. xxxii., " The Chapter of Stopping all Snakes.** 

1 Cap. xxxiv. 

** Cap. xxxvi., " The Chapter of Stopping the Tortoise." 

t+ Cap. xxxvii., " The Chapter of Stopping the Asps." 

It Hone, Ancient Mysteries described, p. 138. 

^§ An epithet applied to an uncertain divinity, Pasht (?). 
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That which is thy destruction has been ordered to thee by 
Truth ;* 

Those who are on the road have been cast down ;t 

The precursors of the Apophis^ 

The accusers of the Sun are overthrown ; 

Thy tongue is greater than the envious tongue of a scorpion, 

It has failed in its power for ever/' J 

Then addressing Horus, '^Oh, Horns," says the deceased, 
''thou poUutest the accusers of the Sun, the hater of the Sun 
whom thou seest is stopped by thee/' And then in a strain of 
prophecy, foreseeing the ultimate end of the power of darkness^ 
he turns to Apophis and declares, — 

" The great Apophis, 

The accusers of the Sun have been judged by Akar; § 

The great gods are victors, 

Leading him captive, 

Justifying the Sun against the Apophis four times,'' 
or, in other words, completely. This first great victory over, 
the deceased dedicates all his members anew to the different 
divinities, " till there is not a limb of him without a god" ;|| and 
thus he is like to every one of the divinities, even to the highest, 
so that he can say of himself, " the Osirian has been deemed the 
Lord eternal ; he has been judged like Kheper Ra."^ He is the 
Lord of the Crown, and, therefore, by a sublime psychostasis, 

" he is Horus who dwells in, or who treads amongst millions. 

He does not die again, he is his being, 

he is the light illuminating the precincts one after another, 

he is escaped from all evil things." 

No wonder, therefore, that the final rubric declares of this 
chapter, *' This said, a person passes in every direction or in every 
part." 

It seems to partake somewhat of the nature of a contra- 
diction that a believer of whom such glorious things could be 
confidently asserted, was liable to any of the wants of mortal 
life, or to undergo any further trial or purification ; but it 
nevertheless was so, for the greatest of all trials was yet to be 
undergone, and therefore, the body and soul, exhausted by so 
long-sustained a conflict, had to be refreshed with heavenly 



• Or, rather, " Thmei, the goddess of truth." 

t The previous emissarieB, Serpent, Crocodile, Tortoise, &c, 

t Cap. xxxix, " The Chapter of Stopping all Reptiles.'* 

I A mystical title of Osiris. 

II Cap. xlil, ** The Chapter of Turning away all Evil, and Turning back 
the Blows made in Hades.'' 

IF The Creator under the form of the sacred scarabeus. 
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food^ and this divine nutriment was accordingly given to the 
deceased by the goddess Nut^e^^ who fed him with heavenly 
food^ and refreshed him by a liqaor expressly called the '^ivater 
of life/' After having thus restored his energies^ the deity 
Thoth, or the divine light, places a mystical book in the hands 
of the deceased^ with instructions to guide him on his further 
progress through Hades. The chapters of the Rittuil, which are 
supposed to embody the contents of this book, are doubtless 
the oldest, but they are also, unfortunately, the most obscure 
in the whole liturgy .f Gate after gate in the Kerneter has to 
be passed by the deceased, who causes each of them to open to 
admit him by repeating the awful names which are contained 
in the book of life or light. Again and again is the character 
of Horus assumed for protection : — 

" The Osirian is the elder Horus, the rising sun,:( 
I have passed the gate to see my father Osiris, 
I have made my way through the darkness to see my father 
Osiris, I am his beloved, 

I have come to see my father Osiris, 

I stab the heart of Set, 

I do the things of my father Osiris, 

I have opened every door in heaven and earth, 

I am his Beloved Son,§ 

I have gone over to those bound and tied in the place of 
death/' II 

And then commence a curious and completely inexplicable 
series of metempsychoses, in which the soul is changed into the 
form of a hawk, emblematic of Horus Ba ^ an angel, or " a divine 
messenger,''** a lotus, " the birthplace of Horus,"tt " the pure 
lily which comes out of the fields of the Sun," into a sacred 
Heron,:( j: whose residence is on the boughs of the tree of life^ 
into a crane,§§ into a human-headed bird,|||| a swallow,H[in 

* A myth which is foand also in the Assyrian legend of the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades. See Becords of the PaMy vol. L p. 14. See also 
Shaipe, Bible Texts^ p. 3. 
t Caps. Ixiv. to IxxT., '' The Manifestation to Lighf 
X Cap. bdx., *' A Chapter of Coming Forth as the Day." 
§ Cap. IxxuL, *' The Chapter of Passing through the West as the Sun, 
and of Passing the Gateway. 

II Cap. IxxY., " The Chapter of Going to Annu (Heliopolis), and of Taking 
a Seat there." IT Cap. Ixxvii. *♦ Caps. Ixxix., Ixxx. 

ft Cap. Ixxxi. It was for this reason that the deity Horus was so con- 
stantly represented on the Alexandrian gems as sitting upon a lotus, a plant 
which was also in itself symbolical of the rising sun. The Hinduism of the 
idea is veiy remarkahle. ^ Cap. IxxxiiL 

"S Or a species of Nycticoraz. Cap. Ixxziy. ||| Cap. Ixzxy. 

hr Cap. ixxxTL 



^ 
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which latter form he makes this most remarkable declaration : 
''O^ great one^ I have dissipated my sins^ I have destroyed 
my failings^ for I have god rid of the sins which detained 
me npon earth/^^ Lastly^ the deceased^ or his sonl^ assumes 
the form of a serpent, ''the serpent of long years in the 
extremities of the earth (who is) liijd out and bom, decays 
and becomes young daily'' ; * and a crocodile^f no longer the 
eater of filth and the opposer of souls, '' but the crocodile who 
dwells in victories, whose soul comes from men, the great fish of 
Horns.'*' The deceased then traverses the dwellings of Thoth, j: 
who again assists him and gives him his final instructions ere he 
crosses over the eternal waters which separate the purgatory 
from the Elysium,§ and across which he has to be ferried 
amidst horrible beings which encircle his way, and leap about, 
crawl over, and try to upset the vessel. ^Dangers of the most 
subtle and insidious kind await him; then a false boatman, 
the emissary of Typhon, endeavours to seduce him into a 
wrong boat. Aided by the eye of Horus and the book of Thoth, 
the deceased detects the treachery, and he and the false guide 
reproach each other in true Homeric, or rather, barbaric 
fashion. II At last the real bark of the souls arrives, and, joyful 
at the sight, the Osirian exclaims, 

'' I go to pass from earth to heaven. 
To go along to the ever-tranquil gods. 
When they go to cut the Apophis."^ 
Ere however the Osirian can enter the boat of Pthah, it is 
necessary to ascertain if he is really capable of making the 
voyage, if his knowledge of the secret mysteries of heaven is 
such as will sufiice for his safe conduct, if his faith is equal 
to his knowledge, and his courage to them both. To test this, 
therefore, the divine boatman puts a series of most singular 
interrogations to him, to all of which the deceased replies in the 
character o{" Horus, who goes to avenge his father Osiris, and 
to fight the Apophis." Satisfied with the result of his investiga- 
tions, the spiritual pilot prepares to weigh anchor, and directs 
the deceased to enter the boat himself: ''Go thou to the place. 



* Cap. IxxxviL t Cap. IxxxviiL 

X Hence Thoth was called Nahenk, " the Saviour/' a title which, still 
more singular to remark, was never applied to Horus, or indeed to any other 
deity than Thoth, and then only in rare instances. — See Mariette Bey, 
Description du Musde du Boulaq, No. 136, p. 116, 1874. 

§ See for a Jewish allusion to a river in Hades, Psa. xviii. 4. 

II Cap. xciiL, " The Chapter of not Causing a Person to go to the East 
from the Hades." 

IT Cap. xcviiL, ** The Chapter of Leading the Boat from Hades.*^ 
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live there, it carries thee to the place thou knoweat where."* 
The deceased approaches, but at the moment of his doing so 
a most remarkable scene takes place, for every part of the sacred 
boat — oar, rudder, anchor, prow, mast, ribs, seat — becomes 
instinct with life, and, with a sudden and loud voice, refuses to 
let the deceased step into the vessel till he can tell each part of 
the mystic ship its secret name, as the pledge of his having 
received his divine knowledge by inspiration, and not by mere 
study of the sacred books alone. The wind, the river, and the 
banks of the stream all take their part in this singular colloquy, 
and exclaim, " Tell me my name '* ; and woe befall the Osirian 
if he have forgotten the proper reply to any one of the interlocu- 
tors, twenty-three in all. Strong in the sacred wisdom imparted 
to him by the gods, and invincible in his assumed character of 
Horus, he is able to reply with satisfaction to all and every one 
of the questions put to him, and to enter into the boat with 
safety and with joy. Before doing so, however, he stands for 
the last time on the shores of the infernal purgatory, and 
invokes the celestial beings, 'Mords of truth," in a psalm as 
beautiful as it is ancient, igid beseeches them to give him grace 
to partake of the heavenly food in Aahlu,t and to grant him 
power to perform all the new duties which devolve upon him till 
the great adjudication before Osiris, when soul and body, a 
physical, as distinct from a spiritual body hitherto enjoyed, shall 
await the decision of the deeds done upon earth, whether they 
be good or whether they be evil. 

Having quitted the boat of the river of Hades, the 
deceased is met by the god Anubis,} who conducts him in 
safety through the devious windings of an intricate laby- 
rinth, and leaves him at the threshold of the judgment- 
hall of Osiris, the hall of the Two Truths. The title of 
the chapter in which this scene is described is in itself im- 
portant ; it is called " The Book of going to the Hall of the 
Two Truths, and of separating a Person from his Sins when he 
has been made to see the Faces of the Gods."§ Well may the 
sight which the deceased has then to witness arouse the strongest 
emotions of terror in his heart, and drive him more than ever to 
seek for mercy in the investing character of Horus the Deliverer. 
High on a nine-stepped throne || in the centre of the awful hall, 
under a lofty canopy crested with mystic snakes, the double 



* Cap. xcix., " The Chapter of Leading the Boat in or ont of Hades." 
A district in the Egyptian paradise. 
Caps, cxiii. to cxxi. { Cap. cxxv. 

The throne of Osiris had nine steps, nine beinc the great plural to 
indicate that all mankind would have to be judged by nim. 



} 
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crown of Egypt upon his head, the crook of authority and cross 
of life in his hands, and the flabellum of justice resting upon his 
shoulders, sits Osiris Rhotamenti, the inflexible judge of the dead. 
Beneath his footstool is the opening of hell, — a cavern where, 
bound and tortured, the wicked bewail their punishment with 
piteous and unregarded wailings.^ At the right and left hand of 
Osiris stand the sister goddesses, Isis and ^ephthys,the goddesses 
of the upper and lower heavens respectively; in front of him 
crouches the horrible Typhonic monster guarding the mouth of 
hell ; t And ranged in two rows around the judgment-hall sit the 
forty-two deities or assessors,:^ who are to interrogate the de- 
ceased, and individually to acquit or condemn him. In the centre 
of the hall stands a small altar, and beside it a large pair of scales, 
guarded by the goddess of truth, and the monkey deity sacred 
to Thoth. Between the deceased and his judges the four 
deities § of the dead range themselves, each presenting his 
offering on behalf of the deceased, and blest above all, Horus 
takes the suppliant by the hand, and pleads his merits for 
acceptance on his behalf with his father. || Stern and im- 
passible, Thoth, the Recorder, holds out to Osiris the tablet on 
which is inscribed all the actions of the victim, and Anubis 
guards the door by which he entered, making retreat impossible. 
Then, delay and excuse being alike unavailing, the deceased 
supplicates the court of justice in the following terms : — 

" O ye lords of truth, 

oh thou great God, 

lord of truth, 

I have come to thee my lord, 

I have brought myself to see thy blessings, 

I have known thee, 

I have known thy name, 

I have known the name of the forty-two of the gods who are 

with thee in the hall of Two Truths, 

living by catching the wicked, 

fed off their blood, 

the day of reckoning words before the good being. 



* Bonomi, Sareophagtu of (Hmenepihah J., plate 5. 

t From which the Greeks derived their triple-headed dog CerberuB. 

t One for every nome of Egypt. 

§ The Cabeirii of the Greeks were derived from these deities in their 
punitive office. 

II On the later sarcophagi, Anubis repreJients Horus in this scene. Hence 
we shall presently find in the Alexandrian period Anubis substituted for 
HoruB by the Egyptians, and by a parity of reasoning identified with Christ, 
also by the Egyptian Christians. 
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the justified, placer of Bpirits, 
Lord of truth is thy name/' 

Then, stretching forth his hands to the august tribunal, the 
deceased proceeds to justify himself from the imputation of 
actual sin, by a declaration of his innocence,'^ a declaration 
which embodies some of the most sublime truths, and incul- 
cates, by implication, the performance of some of the mo3t 
solemn obligations of mankind. 
*' O ye lords of truth, let me know ye, I have brought ye 

h, rub ye away my faults. (For) 

have not privily done evil against mankind 

have not afflicted persons or men 

have iiot told falsehoods in the tribunal of truth 

have had no acquaintance will evil 

have not done any wicked thing 

have not made the labouring man do more than his daily task 

have not let my name approach to the boat f 

have not exceeded the ordered (task ?) 

have not been idle 

have not waylaid 

have not boasted 

have not smitten men privily 

have not counterfeited rings % 

have not spared food 

have not made conspiracies 

have not robbed the stream 

have not made delays (wilful) 

have not reviled the face of the king or my father § 

have not been inattentive to the words of Truth 

have not failed 

have not ceased 

have not been weak || 

have not done what is hateful to the gods 

have not slandered the slave to his master 

have not sacrificed % 

have not made to weep 

have not murdered 

have not given orders to smite a person privily 



* This has since been called the negative confession. 

t Lacunae. The next sentence is also obscure. 

t An offence punishable with death still in the East. 

^ *'Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people." — Exodus 
xxiL 28. II In matters of faith. 

IT That duty belonging to the priests alone. Of the cases of Uzziah and 
Saul in the Old Testament 
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have not done fraud to men 
have not changed the measures of the country* 
have not injured the images of the gods 
have not taJcen scraps of the bandages of the deadf 
have not committed adultery 
have not thrown down 
have not falsified measures 
have not polluted myself 
have not played the hypocrite 
have not cheated in the weight of the balance^ 
have not thrown the weight out of the scale 
have not withheld milk from the mouths of sucklings 
have not hunted wild animals in their pasturages § 
have not netted sacred birds || 
have not caught the fish which typify them (?) 
have not stopped running water^ 
have not put out a light at its proper hour** 
have not robbed the gods of their accustomed haunches 
have not turned away the cattle of the godsff 
have not stopped a god from his manifestation^ 
have not despised a Gt)d in my heart 
am pure I I am pure ! 
am pure^ I am pure ! . . . 
Let no evil be done to me in the land of Truth 
Because I know the names of the gods§§ who are with thee 
m the Hall of Truth 
Save me from them/' 



* Ct Deut. xxyii 17, ** Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's land- 
mark." 

f Linen being dear, and the mummies being enrolled in large quantities 
of wrapping, there was always an inducement among the poorer orders to 
oommit aaorilege for the sake of the grave-cloths. 

t The steelyard as distinct from the scales, both being used by the 
Egyptians. 

1[ Or as we should now say, in the close season ; perhaps the earliest indica- 
tion of a same law in histozjr. 

n To this day the stork is sacrosanct in Holland, and is, I believe, pro- 
tected by law. 

IT Each proprietor was allowed to retain the water of the canals on his 
lands for a stipulated time only. 

** Probab^, as in ancient England, each householder was obliged to keep 
a light burning in front of his house during the night for the benefit of 
travellers. 

ft yndch, like the sacred cows of India, had a right to wander and feed 
wherever they pleased. 

tt Hindered the sacred procession, when the deity was exposed in his 
shrine *^ to the veneration of the faithfUL" 

§§ The avenging assessors. 
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Having made this general expurgation^ the deceased then 
addresses each of the forty-two assesising deities individually^ 
calling each by his mystic name, which was among the instruc- 
tions previously whispered into his ear by the god Thoth^ and 
then declares himself free of each of the different sins of which 
the different deities were singly to accuse him. Strong in the 
strength of Horns, the deceased is able to justify himself from 
all their demands, and they in their turn one after another 
acquit him with the welcome phrase, " Thou mayest go, thou 
art justified/' Then ensues a repetition of the remarkable 
dialogue which took place at the shores of the river of Hades, 
for every part of the hall of judgment, 'floor, lintel, sill, door, 
&c., refuse to let the deceased pass by it till he has first told 
them their names. This as before he is enabled to do^ and he 
then prepares to address himself to Osiris. 

All the while that the deceased has been answering the 
interrogations of the assessors, his heart has been weighed in the 
balance by Thoth and Thmei,^ against a feather, the symbol of 
truth, while Horns pleads for his acceptance, and the funereal 
deities Amset, Hapi, Tautmutf, and Eabhsenuf offer themselves 
as propitiatory oblations. In some cases Horus himself takes 
hold of the deceased and leads him before his father, and he 
always has at hand the great white robe called the robe of 
righteousness,t with which he waits to invest the deceased after 
his trial is over. Soon the last question has been asked and 
answered, the assessing avengers express their satisfaction, Isis 
and Osiris spread open their wings to admit the deceased to 
Elysium, and Horus triumphantly robes him in the typical 
dress, and the awful assembly with one voice declares to him : 

" Go forth, you have been introduced, 

Thy food is from the Eye J 

Thy drink is from the Eye. 

Thy meals are from the Eye. 

The Osirian has been justified for ever." 

Henceforth his happy lot in the eternal life will be as one of 
the gods, nay, more, as Horus himself, to enter into the closest 
communion with them, to have revealed to him the highest 
mysteries, to go to the visible Sun, and to become one of " the 
gods of the orbit,"§ to pass unchecked from region to region of 
heaven, paradise, and the abyss of eternity, to become more and 



* The goddess of trath, the Themis of the Greeks, 
t A specimen of this robe in the Hay collection was sixteen feet lonf(. 
See Proceedings 800, Antiq, Lon,, Second serieS| voL xv. 
t Of Horns. § Ritual^ caps. xxyL — xxx. 
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more assimilated to the divine essence^ and at last, having passed 
almost an eternity in that blissful state, to lose all self-identity, 
and to be again emanated from the Supreme Being as another 
soul, to live the life of another mortal upon earth, and again to 
be saved and strengthened by Horus the Deliverer. *^ £t per 
sseculorum ssecnla/' 

In connection with this great province of Redemption and of 
protection against all the attacks of venomous beasts, must be 
mentioned the amulets sacred to Horns, the stopper of snakes 
and the stopper of crocodiles. In many of these little statuettes 
representing Horus the serpent-headed, may be traced ideas and 
analogies which have been pictorially handed down to us by 
Christian artists. Horus treading on the head of a snake, whose 
sinuous body is wound around his own, is a subject in close 
agreement with those old wood blocks which were used by the 
Christian Knowledge or Tract Society, which represented our 
blessed Lord as a child similarly trampling a snake under his 
foot, in fulfilment of the prophetic promise, '' thou shalt bruise 
his head and he shall bruise thy heel.'^^ The snake twined around 
the cross, another common Christian monogram, and even the 
snake with his tail in his mouth, are all forms of the same idea 
derivable from the same source. 

In order here to concentrate the phases of the life of Horus 
which I have hitherto presented to you, I will ask you now to 
allow me to read a general summary of his various offices 
which occurs in a hymn to Osiris, dated, according to M. 
Chabas, who has translated it, from the XYIIIth Dynasty. I 
must begin with a brief sentence relating to the goddess 
Isis. 

" She had a child, she suckled the baby in loneliness of heart, 
in secret, none knew where that happened. 

''The arm (of the child) has become strong in the great 
dwelling of Seb. 

The gods are joyous at the arrival of Osiris (in his son), 

son of Horus, intrepid. 

Justified, son of Isis, heir of Osiris. The divine chiefs join him, 

the gods recognize the Omnipotent child himself. 

The Lords of Justice there united to watch over iniquity and 
sit in the great dwelling of Seb 

are giving authority to its lord. The reign of justice belongs 
to him, 

Horus has found his justification, to him is given the title of 
his father; 



* Gen. iiL 15. 
VOli. ZII. F 
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he appears with the royal fillet* by the orders of Seb. He 
takes the royalty of the two worlds, 

the crown of the upper region is fixed on his head. 

He judges the world as he likes ; 

heaven and earth are below the place of his face^t 

he commands mankind— 

the intellectual beings, 

the race of the Egyptians 

and the northern barbarians. 

The circuit of the solar disk is under his management ; 

The winds, the waters, the wood of the plants and all 
vegetables. A god of seeds, he gives all herbs and all the abun- 
dance of the ground. He affords plentifulness, and gives it to 
all the earth. All men are in ecstasy, all hearts in sweetness, 

all bosoms in joy, 

all persons are in adoration, 

every one glorifies his goodness, for mild is his love for us, his 
tenderness surrounds our hearts ; 

great is his love in all breasts. . . 

Sanctifying, beneficent is his name. 

Veneration finds its place (for him), 

immutable respect is for his laws ; 

the path is open, the footpaths are opened, 

both worlds are at rest ; 

Evil flies afar off, and the earth brings forth abundantly under 
her Lord. 

Justice is confirmed by its Lord, who chases (away) iniquity. 

Mild is thy heart, O Unnefer, son of Isis ; 

He has taken the crown of the upper region ; to him is acknow- 
ledged his fathcr^s authority in the great dwelling of Seb ; % 

(he is) Ra when speaking, Thoth when writing ; the divine 
chiefs are at rest. 

What thy father Seb has commended for thee, let that be 
done according to his word. Amen.'' § 

Many of tiiese sentences, as they occur in a hymn to Osiris, 
have a direct reference to that deity also, which, considering 
his peculiar oneness of nature with his redeeming son, is not to 
be wondered at. Neither are the parallelisms to certain sub- 
lime passages in the book of Psalms and the later chapters of 
Isaiah to be considered extraordinary ; they all spring from the 
same intense unsatisfied yearnings of the human heart after 
God which is prompted, let us believe, by the inspiration of 



* The Atef crown (or diadem). f Or " are beneath his eye.** 

t This meaoB the earth. § See Becords of ths Past, voL ii. pp. 102-3. 
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the Holy Spirit^ and whereby the souls of men are led^ as 
Longfellow beautifully writes, to prove that — 

" There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted np and strengthened/'* 

Before I proceed to show how these Horus myths have 
influenced Christian thought, and in what way, I propose that 
the Christian should regard them as evidences for the truth ; 
ay, and more than the truth, the superiority and perfect 
fitness of that religion which philosophical scepticism would 
fain sneer us out of, — there are two other incidental charac- 
teristics belonging to the office of Horus, two characteristics 
not sufficiently distinct to be classified by themselves, as they 
are, in a manner, outgrowths of the preceding, and which yet 
must not be entirely overlooked in our examination of the mul- 
tifold divinity of Horus Ba. These two are Har-Hut, or 
Horus the good spirit, and Horus Au*Mautef, or Horus 
the husband of his mother ; in other words, Horus the pro- 
ducer of the physical germ of life, a subject upon which there is 
little to be said, and that little must be still more briefly related. 
Both of these attributes, or minor deifications, are in the Ritual 
and Magical texts merged into the three greater hypostases. 

Since the Egyptian mythology resolved all material objects 
into one great whole, which was held together by an all-wise, 
all-pervading spirit, and since they regarded that all-wise and 
all-pervading spirit to be one and the same in its essence as 
the great soul itself, it was also natural to consider Horus in 
his character of the spirit of his father, as being also the spirit 
of all things and the preserver of the universe. In that attri- 
bute, therefore, they symbolized the Deity as a winged disk, the 
Agathodsemon of the Greek writers, furnished with wings to 
imply protection, and having dependent from it the sacred 
basilisks bearing the emblems of life and power. This was the 
mysterious figure which hovered over the entrance of every 
temple doorway, and which formed the finish of every funereal 
stele ; sometimes, though but very rarely, in lieu of the solar disk 
the Deity was represented with a human head, and occasionally 
in the solar orb was sculptured the life-creating eye of the 
divinity, an emblem which, however, was more usually placed 
below the wings, but immediately above the vignette which 



* Song of Hia/waiha^ canto I. 
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headed the stele^ and which was, in almost all instances^ followed 
by an act of adoration to Osiris Ba^ Anubis^ or the funereal gods.* 

In this his attribute of Harhut the spiritual deity of Horus 
was insensibly merged into the form of the god Khnum, or 
Khnef Ra^ the former of the universe^ and the source of all its 
vitality ; there was^ howeverj this differentiation between the 
two spiritual beings^ viz.^ that Harhut was considered as the 
son of Harkhuti^ or Osiris^ both being in themselves hypostases 
of the sun-god Ba^ while Khnum^ or Eneph, was, properly 
speaking, a form of Amen Ba peculiar to Nubia and Upper 
Egypt, where he formed one of the triad with the goddesses 
Sati and Anuke. Like Horus^ he was regarded as the deity of 
the vivific heat of the sun, and he was therefore called the 
'^ soul of the gods,'' and was represented as a ram-headed deity 
crowned with the sacred Atef crown. His more usual title 
was, however, the maker of gods and men, and the hieroglyphic 
pictures often represent him as sitting at the potter's wheel, 
fashioning the mysterious cosmic egg in which was the germ 
of human life, and indeed of all nature.f Nothing could more 
aptly figure the expression of the prophet, " We are the clay, 
and thou art the potter; we are all the work of thine hands."t 
I am myself inclined to think that while the spirit Harhut was 
always assimilated with Horus, the deity Kneph was asso- 
ciated with him at another and a later period in history, since 
as is well known that the great Theban and Nubian deity 
Amen Ba, of whom Khnum, or Kneph, was the symbolic spirit, 
occupies a very subordinate position in the Ritual of the Dead, 
and, indeed, is hardly mentioned in its earlier chapters; I 
suggest, therefore, that this identification took place after the 
rise of the XlXth Dynasty, and assumed importance chiefly 
in that of the XXIInd, when, under the Ethiopian Pharaoh, 
Piankhi-Mer-amen, Upper Egypt held out against the Icosar- 
sarchy, which had been established by the Assyrians under 
Esarhaddon in the Delta.§ This is, however, simply a personal 
speculation, and I place it before you only as sucb, and as a 
suggestion for future studies. 

The last of the secondary attributes of Horus with which I 
have to deal, is that in which he became considered as the author 
of physical life, one and the same with the deity Khem, or 
Amen Khem [the ithyphallic deity], and in which he was called 



* Sharpe, Egyptian Mytholoay and Egyptian Christianity, p. 82, fig. 86. 
f Hence his identification by the Gnostics with their serpent deity 
Chnuphis, whose name wba a corruption of that of Kneph. 
i Isaiah bdv. 8. 
$ See Lenormant, Mayiual of Ancient Hidory, L p. 278. 
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the Bull^ or husband of his mother.'^ Here again^ there seem to 
have been two originally distinct conceptions of divinity blended 
into one. According to the theology of Upper Egypt more 
especially^ Ehem was the deity of reproduction^ primarily of 
human^ but also secondarily of animal and vegetable life/ and 
in that aspect he had a form analogous to that of the Priapus of 
the Greeks^ but his religious rites were at no time similarly as 
obscene. Ehem was always represented as standing upright, 
and with his right arm upraised, near to which was the sacred 
flagellum or thrashing instrument; his left hand was close to 
his body, which was tightly swathed in a thick, almost mummied 
dress ; he wore the two upright plumes of Amen Ra upon his 
head, and a rich enamelled collar, or uskh, around his neck. 
He was supposed to represent the principle of life, which 
lay dormant in the body of the deceased, submitting indeed 
to rest but not to death; and hence in the Ritual,f the 
deceased is made to exclaim, " When my soul is reunited to 
my body, I shall prevail against my bandages, and I shall have 
the freedom of my arm bestowed upon me" In other words, 
the connection of Khem with the human body was symbolical 
of the divine life, only half arrested by the bonds of death, and 
of the energic powers of Nature, held in temporary bondage 
by the frost of winter and the darkness of night.j: These 
things being so, it was a natural sequence to the Egyptian mind 
to blend Horns, the spirit of deity and the soul of nature, with 
Khem, the source of reproduction and the soul of life, the title 
of husband of his mother, applied to both deities alike, since 
each was, in one aspect, a child . of the visible heaven. 
Horns of Isis, and Ehem of Nu; and the identification of 
Ehneph, the soul of the creating power of the Divine Being, 
was also a perfectly congruent circumstance since the inter* 
blending of characters and genealogies in the Egyptian 
Pantheon was so great as to enable almost any deity, however 
distinct, to associate himself with or take the place of, and be 
honoured with the epithets, worship, and sacrifices of another. 

Finally, I must notice a series of exceedingly common magical 
stelae, which are now called Cippi of Horus, and in which the 
various characters of the multiform deity are more or less 
distinctly represented. These sacred objects, which are found 
in all museums, are generally wrought in serpentine, and they 



* In the early period, when the Bitudl was written, though the lion was 
known, the bull was the largest animal with which the Egyptians were 
familiar ; hence they used it as a superlatiye epithet applied to the deities 
and great men. f Gap. cxlvi. 

t See Pierret, DicL d!ArMologieEgypixenne^ art. &hem. 
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always represent the ^eity ^orua the child as a naked boy 
standing upon the backs of two crocodilesj which turn back 
their beads, and holding in his hands a scorpion, a lion, two 
serpents, and a gazelle. To the right and left of him are 
generally two standards, dedicated to the two forms of the sun, 
and over the deity is the monstroas head of the god Bes, with 
his tongue protruding. The field of the stel^ is generally 
filled with a magical formula, almost always badly written. 



The god Horns ia called npoo them "The Old Man whfl 
becomes Young " ; and from hence it is supposed that the idea 
arose of the eternal youth of the victorious divinity at tfae time of 
death, or another form of expressing the resurrection under the 
type of the rieing sun. The crocodile could not turn his head; 
it was to the belief of the Egyptians a symbol of an impossibility; 
therefore, as the god was to grow young again, he trod thst 
emblem under his feet, for he had triumphed over death, and 
bad made the crocodiles of darkness (so used in the lUiual of 
the Dead) to turn hack their heads. The monstrous head of 
the god Bes is believed to have been intended to signify the 
destructive powers of nature, so that the ever-young Horns 
might be supposed to complete the cycle of eternity in himself. 
There are a great number of these stelse in existence, and they 
were at one time thought to have bad an astronomical 
significance; then, by later scholars, to have been intended 
as amulets to protect the wearer or possessor from the attacks 
of dangerous auimals ; but the explanation which I have now 
given on the authority of M. Chabaa is generally accepted as 
being the most satisfactory.* 

* One of these oippi is engmved in the aDthor's Strjient liytJu of Aneitni 
■B?yp'.fig. 108, p. 84. 
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Sncb, therefore^ was the character, tl^e office, and the 
filiation of the great benevolent deity of the Egyptians — 
of Horus, Only-begotten son of his Father, the God of God, the 
Anointed and the Deliverer. All the Egyptian literature bore 
testimony to him, all Egyptian life and art was moulded by his 
influence. Unlike the Hindu Khrishna, no puerile miracles or 
eccentric acts rendered his power ridiculous. No obscene lasci- 
viousness or violent passions made his divinity disreputable, or 
degraded his human character, ever obedient to the will of his 
father, ever energetic in the welfare of others, ever unswerv- 
ingly the antagonist of evil, ever triumphantly the vicarious 
redeemer and justifier of the righteous souls. Mysterious in 
his origin, noble in his performances, and eternally God in his 
future, such was Horns, rightly enough conceived by the 
Egyptians as the beloved of his father and the eternal Word. 
Contrasted even with the holy Saddarthra of Budhistic faith, 
his was no life of passive sanctity or apathetic self-control. 
Viewed in comparison with the fraudulent Gyllenius * of the 
Greek poets, how vast is the difference, and how splendid is 
the contrast. One deity and one alone surpasses him,. and of 
him was Horus the highest type of unrevealed religion, and 
that one is the true Messiah and the Word of Gk)d, the only true 
Bedeemer and the Prince of Peace. Beyond a certain point of 
contact with Christ and Horus, all real parallel fails, but that is 
solely because a special divinity hedged around the tenets of 
our faith, and preserved almost uncorrupted the books wherein 
those tenets were contained for us, who are the heirs of the ages 
in the latter days.t We cannot deny, and we must not ignore, 
the facts of Egyptian mythology, we must not be nnduly 
alarmed ; and, still more, we must not be unwisely eager to 
explain them ; it is ours to wait and hope, to adore the mercy 
of that great Being* the common father of all mankind alike, 
who saved at all times certain great truths from oblivion, by 
the mercy of a transmitted tradition, and who has reserved for 
ns the transcendant glories of a better and a perfect revelation. 
'^Before Abraham was I am,^'| said our blessed Lord; and before 
Terah and Heber were bom was there a patriarchal church, 
whose ruined but still beautiful stones we may now discover 
even in the debris of an Egyptian temple. Let us preserve 
those archaic fragments of divinity with reverent care, let us 
clear away the rubbish, let us bring their surfaces once again 
to light, and make even their scattered remnants strengthen 
the foundation of the Church of God. It is your province, 
as members of this Institute, founded for the elucidation of 

* S«e Homei^B ITymn to Mercwry, Tnuudated by Hole, 1310. 
t Bom. iiL 8. % •^ohn ?iiL 68. 
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the word and works of the Most High, to work with the 
materials which I, a feeble explorer into the darkness of anti- 
quity, have the privilege to bring before you. I ask you neither 
to accept my statements, or to follow my assertions and con- 
jectures, but to take my facts and to examine them for your- 
selves, remembering always that soon, very soon, if the 
work is not undertaken by those who believe in the 
Bible, it will be caught up by those who are inimical to 
it, and that a painful reproach will be incurred, and an 
opportunity of expounding the Word of God be lost for ever. 
Id the remainder of this paper — and that remainder will not 
be a long one — I shall confine my attention to certain indica- 
tions afforded us by the Gnostic gems and early Christian works 
of art, of the influence of the Horns myth upon Christianity, and 
where that influence was, I contend, prejudicial. Would that I 
could also show, what hereafter a collation of the Egyptian papyri 
will, I confldently anticipate, prove, — in how far, and up to what 
period, the Jewish and Christian faiths influenced and purified 
the Horns myths themselves, even as we know that the Greek 
philosophy did so ; but this task must be reserved for an abler 
head and a more spiritual pen than mine. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am certain, from what little I know of patristic theology, 
that a deeper insight will be given to the writings of Origen, 
Cyprian, TertuUian, and Epiphauius, and the Alexandrian 
fathers generally, when the whole of the Horus legends shall 
have been collated and rendered into English, and their respec- 
tive dates fixed, beyond the reach of criticism. Even the 
Ritual of the Dead itself, although written in part in the 
IVth Dynasty, continued to receive rubrics, and glosses up to 
the XXIXth, if not, indeed, to the time of the Roman con- 
quest; and many of these additions and alteration shave, by 
the heedlessness of perfunctory scribes, been incorporated with 
the earlier text to a degree which it is impossible at present to 
probe. What has been done with the Ritual has been done 
with the Book of the Under World * and the Solar and Horus 
litanies also, which last were constantly being added to, and of 
which the longest texts were written in the time of the Roman 
emperors Claudius and Vespasian. 

Perhaps one of the most apposite illustrations which I could 
produce is to be found on an early Christian lamp from the 
catacombs of Alexandria, now in the Boston Museum. This 
singular relic is one of the usual lucernee ; but the interesting 
feature of it is a large Greek cross, which completely divides it 
into four sections, in the two lower of which is placed the crux 



* See Deveria, Cat des ManuscrUs du Made du Lmi,vre^ for an excellent 
prffcM of this most mysterions book. 
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ansata, or the mystical cross of life^ which was always held in the 
hands of the Egyptian gods and goddesses^ and which the good 
spirit applied to the lips of the mummy to bring it again to life. 
There is no inscription accompanying these figures, but their 
significance and the adaptation of Egyptian sacred emblems to 
Christian purposes is clear enough (fig. 1).* 

Another and a similar larop^ in which the double symbolism 
is more ingeniously united, is figured in by Denon.f It 
is, like the preceding, of terra-cotta ; but the principal cross is 
the crux ansata, the looped portion of which surrounds the 
mouth of the lamp, and the central stem is extended upwards, 
so as to resemble a Greek cross also. The lamp was found at 
Denderah, and bears no inscription (fig. 2). 

The ideas which were indicated are positively declared in a bas- 
relief on the walls of an early Egyptian church at the Mem- 
noninm, a subject which is also figured in the great French work 
upon Egypt.:t '^^^ bas-relief represents Christ sitting upon a 
throne with the horned disk of Horus, and a modification of 
the staff of Osiris ; even to the characteristic features of the 
Egyptian deity, the identification is complete ; and though there 
are some minor differences of detail in the dress and costume, 
they are simply those differences which would arise from the 
more natural treatment of the human figure and its vestments 
which was characteristic of Oreoo-Egyptian art (fig. 8). 

When we recollect the province of the deity Kneph, as 
assumed by Horus, we shall be better able to understand why 
the early Egyptian Christians -contented themselves with adopt- 
ing the rock temple of Kneph, the good spirit at Abu, suited 
to the purposes of a Christian church, by* simply painting a 
figure of our Lord, with a glory round His head, on the ceiling, 
in the place of that of the ancient divinity, and thus con- 
secrating the Pagan edifice. The same idea led them also to 
convert the Temple of Seboua, in Nubia, into the Church of 
St. Peter, by filling up with plaster the bas-relief of the god 
Amen, and painting over it the figure of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, with the legend AnOCT.AOY + ntTPOYZ, 
leaving, however, the figure of Rameses II. beside him on the 
wall unefiaced, so that the ancient monarch of the XlXth 
Dynasty appeared to be presenting the accustomed offerings 
to the Christian saint. § 

The earnestness and simplicity of belief of the Egyptian 
Christians arose from a very natural source, but it soon led them 



* Figured in Proceeding$ of the SocUty of AnHquarie$, London, second 
series, toI. xy. 
t -Egypte, vol. v. pi. 73. t Benon, Bgypte^ voL iL pi. 36. 

§ Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology^ p. 108, fig. 102. 
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to be considered, as indeed they soon became^ heretics^ by tbe 
Western Church. As Sharpe has well observed^ albeit I cannot 
agree with his condnsions, " Of the Pagan nations best known 
to us^ the !E!gyptians were the most real believers in a resur- 
rection from the dead^ in a day of judgment^ and in ^ future 
state of rewards and punishments : through these doctrines a 
wide door was opened for the entrance of Christianity. Having 
been polytheists^ they readily received Jesus as a god in the place 
of some of their own ; and that He should have been put to death 
by His enemies could present no difficulties to their minds^ as they 
had always been taught that their own god^ Osiris^ had died by 
an equally cruel death. A dying god was one of the great facts 
in their religious philosophy^ and though they rejected their old 
godsj they could by no means so easily reject their old opinions. 
However^ the despised Egyptians, on owning themselves Chris- 
tians, and submitting to baptism, were at once received as eqnals 
into the society of the Greek Christians ; thcy were raised, not 
legally, but socially, from slaves to be free men. That any of the 
Greeks, their masters, should take the trouble to preach to them, 
to persuade them, to try to win them over to their own views of 
religion, was an honour which they had never before received, 
and as they owed it to Christianity, they cannot but have been 
led to look upon Christianity with favourable eyes/'"^ 

When I last read a paper before you upon Egyptian serpent- 
worship, I cited then an Egypto-Gnostic gem, which I must again 
bring forward to-night ; it bears no inscription and it has no 
indication of its double character other than the attitude of the 
central figure : look at it. There is a youthful male figure 
standing upon the back of a crocodile, and holding a fish above 
his head, around which there is an halo. The general idea is 
the same as that of the Horns cippi which I baye previously 
described, but there are several points of detail in which it differs 
from them. The Christian Horns stands upon one crocodile 
only, but which does not revert its head. Hence the Egyptian 
mystical symbolism is lost sight of. On the other hand, the 
human figure holds a fish, the well-known ideogram for the 
sentence, " Jesus Christ the Son of God,'' and the other hand, 
which ought to hold a serpent or a sceptre, is left free ; in fact, 
both theologies are improperly symbolized, and yet there can be 
no question which it was the intention of the artist to repre- 
sent : it is a capital illustration of the incomplete fusion of the 
two faiths (fig. 4).t 

Another Gnostic gem, probably of a still later period, and 
which is engraved by Montfaucon, is an intaglio head of our 

* Page 90. t Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, iig. 196, p. 71. 
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Lord with closed eyes^ long hair, short beard, of the catacomb 
type, and a generally sad expression ; ou His head is a lisafy 
diadem, and from behind issue the forked thunderbolts of the 
Boman deity Jupiter Tonans ; above this again, and resting 
immediately on the diadem of leaves, are two cow-homs, and 
between them a very imperfect representation of the peculiar 
vasiform centre-piece, or cap of the Atef crown peculiar to 
Osiris, and which was bestowed upon Horus Ba for his filial 
obedience (fig. 6).* 

Another and very remarkable gem is engraved in the De Wild 
collection. It represents the Gnostic deity lAh)* whom they 
regarded as the Jah Sabbaothof thePentateuch, standing. Horns- 
like, upon a crocodile, holding in his left hand the sacred staff, 
and in his right hand the crux ansata. The deity is ithy- 




Fio. 4. 



phallic, md has the head of an ibis. Bight and left of him are 
twQ birds, probably intended by the artist to represent human 
souls, two scorpions, symbolic of the powers of evil, and over his 
head the Eternal Spirit in the form of a winged scarabeqs : by his 
feet are crouching two serpents, the XJr^us and Cerastes 
respectively, and on the bevelled edge of the gem are the names 
of the four chief archangels, Michael, Uriel, Suriel, and Gabriel. 
Thus, then, there are in this little amulet, — for as such the gem 
was intended to be used, evidences of the fusion in the 
Alexandrian Church of the essential elements of these great 
religions, Egyptian, Jewish, and Christian ; and among these the 
Egyptian idea is predominant. The representation of the great 
deity Jehovah, under the attributes of Horus the Avenger, and 

^ MoQtfoacon, AniiquitiSf toL iL pL 152. 
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Horos Khem^ the god of reprodaction, the Holy Spirit ho- 
vering over his head iu the form of the scarabeus ; of Kheper 
Ra^ the cross of life^ and the head of the god Thothj the god of 
letters and of wisdom^ all attest with how ingenious a subtlety the 
half-informed Alexandrians blended together the false and true, 
and showed how difScult it was to dissociate the personality of 
Horus from the character of the Creator himself; and doubtless 
this confusion of dogmas and persistency of heretical ideas was 
one of the chief obstacles with which the great Athanasius had 
to contend, and which precipitated the disunion between the 
Eastern and the Western churches (fig. 6j.^ 

In another gem, also of Gnostic origin, is an evident allusion 
to the Horus myth. This represents the Deity sitting upon 
what I presume is meant for the symbolical lotus, the emblem 
of the new birth. He holds his right hand to his mouth, and 
his head is surrounded with a radiated glory, thus ingeni- 
ously combining the characteristics of the radicle crown of 
Knuphis, the circular nimbus of the early Christians, and the 
general pose of the Egyptian Horus. The gem has been 
engraved by King (fig. 7).t 

Let me cite another example, also taken from King.]: It is a 
description of an octagonal sard intaglio, which represents '^ the 
Oood Shepherd bearing upon his shoulders the lost lamb, as he 
seems to the uninitiated eye ; but, upon closer inspection, he 
becomes the double-headed Anubis, having one head human 
and the other a jackaFs, whilst his girdle assumes the form of a 
serpent rearing aloft its crested head. In his hand i^ a long 
hooked staff. This figure had, without doubt, two meanings ; 
one obvious for the vulgar, the other mystic and recognizable 
by the initiated alone. It was perhaps the signet of some chief 
teacher or apostle among the Onostics, and its impression one 
of the tokens serving for mutual recognition mentioned by 
Epiphanius.'^ It should also be added, that the tail of the 
sheep which is carried on the shoulders of the chief figure is 
ingeniously made to resemble the flabellum of Horus Khem 
(fig. 8) ; thus adding another point of contact in the Horus myth. 

Again, on the reverse of another Abraxas gem, in the same 
work, is '' represented Horus seated on the lotus. On the 
bevelled edge of the stone is engraved C€M€C €IAAM, the 
eternal sun. An address, explained by Macrobius's statement 
that Horus was but a name of the sun at a particular period 
of his course.^' § The gem is engraved on green jasper, a 



♦ Wilde (Jacobi de) Signa Antimia, 1700. pi. 31, fig. 116. 

f King, OnosticSf pi. ix. fig. 3, and Text, p. 220. 

X IbicL, pL i. fig. 8, p. 201. § Ibid., pL viL fig. 4, p. 216. 
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material in which many of the Horus amulets are wrought, 
having reference to the doctrine of the new birth or the second 
mortal vegetation in the land of the Ker neter. 

Note again, another representing Horus in his usual attitude, 
with the flabellum, seated upon the lotus. On the right and left 
of him, indicating his Christian identification, are the well- 
known symbolical letters A (0, the Alpha and Omega of the 
Revelations. These letters have been wrongly read by King,^ 
as forming the sacred name IA(0, which they do not in this 
instance, as the I is wanting. 

Another Gnostic gem which I shall next describe is 
perhaps less obviously Ghristian,t but the style of art leaves 
its character little open to question ; it represents a scarabeus 
with a human head surrounded by a starry glory, and with 
two human heads in lieu of the fore legs, the whole being 
inclosed by the serpent Chonubis forming a circle by holding 
his tail in his mouth (fig. 9). The human-headed scarabeus, 
though rare, is not singular among the Egyptian scarabei; 
there were two such in the Hay collection, and I think 
that there are several others in the British Museum. The 
artistic details, however, deserve notice: the face is turned 
completely round, and the heads are spread out in an attitude 
of benediction, while at the same time the back of the beetle's 
body alone is figured ; the whole drawing sadly lacks conven- 
tionality, and, regarding the design from its various aspects, I 
cannot but decide that it is intended to represent our Lord, as 
Horus Kheper, the good scarabeus, more especially as that very 
phrase was used by St. Ambrose some two centuries later, when 
he described Jesus as the good scarabeus who rolled up before 
him the hitherto unshapen mud of our bodies, — a simile directly 
taken from the Egyptian myth of Horus, and illustrated by 
this gem, although, as far as the ball of the scarabeus or the sun's 
disk is concerned, the simile was by the Western bishop of 
Milan by no means accurately appplied.]: 

Some considerable interest was manifested a few years ago in 
the explanation of the rude sgra£Sti which was discovered on 
the walls of the cell of a slave in the palace of Mount Palatine at 
Rome, representing an ass-headed man in an attitude of cruci- 
fixion ; beside him stood a worshipper, in front of whom was 
roughly scribbled the sentence: AAEZAMENOC CEBETE 
TON 6EON} or, Alexamenos worships (this) god;§ a satire 
which recalled at once the accusation brought by Apion 



* King, Onoitics, pi. xl. fig. I, p. 224. 

t Montfaucoo, AntimiitdSf vol. IL pi. 154. 

X Sharpe, Egyptian Mythologyj p. ill § King, GnasticSf p. 90. 
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against the Jews^ of whom the Christians were by the Romans 
regarded as a sect^ of worshipping an ass^ and of a golden head 
of an ass being preserved in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem.* 
The following Gnostic gem^ which has^ I take it, evident refer- 
ence to the Horns myth^ will possibly throw some light upon 
the subject of the accusation. This gem represents Horns 
holding the flagellum of Ehem^ and which was no doubt intended 
for the Cucufa sceptre of Osiris.f He is dressed in the short 
Egyptian loin-cloth or shenti, and on his head are the horns of 
Isis and the serpent of Khneph, the spirit. The head is^ how* 
ever^ unmistakably equine or asinine^ with a well-defined mane 
falling on to the shoulders, j: The art of the sculpture is not 
Egyptian^ but Western^ possibly therefore Roman ; and though 
I am unable at present to explain the myth or intention 
of the head^ yet there can^ I think^ be no doubt that both 
the gem and the sgraffiti have reference to Christianity, and 
that if, from some reason to us now unknown, the Egyptian 
Christians so represented Horns, the analogue of their Christ, 
it was only natural that the Roman caricaturist should draw the 
figure described as an emblem of our Redeemer. 

This identification of Anubis with Horus, and by consequence 
with Christ, is one of the chief points of interest in King's very 
interesting but somewhat confused treatise on the Gnostics and 
their remains. That he was able to trace the substitution of 
Anubis for the Christian Saviour was a felicitous accident, and 
a gem which he has engraved, and the description of which I 
shall quote in his own words, fully supports this theory.§ 

''lao, with the jackal head of Anubis, || and therefore to be 
regarded here as assuming the office of the latter, the con- 
ducting departed souls to the judgment-seat. This image, in 
such an acceptation, was adopted to typify their Christos by 
some among the Egyptian Gnostics, a fact explaining Tertul- 
lian's allusion, and the votive picture of Alexamenos.''^ The 
allusion cited from Tertullian is, " Like many others you have 
dreamed that an ass's head is our god, but a new version of 



* See Josephus contra Apion, lib. ii. sees. 7 and 10. 

f A peculiar kind of sceptre, having tiie head of an unidentified homed 
animal at the top, and a kind of double hook at the end. It was the peculiar 
sceptre of the male gods of I^pt. 

I Montfaucon, AniiquiteSf vol. ii. pi. 154. 

§ On an Egyptian mummy, of the period of the XXVIth Dynasty, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Sutherland, which was unrolled on the 16th of July, 
1875, at Stafford House. The god Anubis was represented as taking the 
deceased by the hand and performing the office of Horus in the H&H of the 
Two Truths. u But evidently an ass's head (Westropp). 

% Ein^, Onostics, pp. 232 and 91. The quotation from TertulW is ftom 
Apol. XVI, 
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oar god bas lately been made public in Borne ever since the 
time that a certain hireling convict of a bullfighter put forth a 
picture with some such inscription as this — the God of the 
Christians, ONOKOIHTHZ.* He was there depicted with 
the ears of an ass, with one of his feet hoofed, holding in his 
hand a book, and clad in the toga/' 

There is another gem to which I must also call your atten- 
tion. It is, unfortunately, of the rudest possible workmanship, 
and some of the details are merely indicated ; but I think I am 
not wrong in assigning it to the Horus Christian dass.f It re- 
presents an ass or dog-headed man, with a staff in his right hand, 
treading upon what seems to have been intended for a crocodile ; 
to his right is the sacred Urseus serpent. At his feet, on the 
left, sits the deity Thoth, or rather the cynocephalous monkey 
of Thoth, an animal whidi you will recollect plays so prominent 
a part in the psychostasis in the Hall of the Two Truths, and 
in the Egyptian Karr or Hell. Higher up in the scene is the 
hawk (here rendered into an eagle) of Horus; and what 
seems meant to represent the scarabeus of Kheper Ba. Over 
the head of the principal figure is a scorpion. The idea is, 
of course, taken from the previously described cippi of Horus, 
where, instead of the scorpion, is sculptured the head of the 
Typhonic monster Bes. As you will see, the head of Horus is 
something like that of an ass, and indeed he may be Horus 
Anubis, the jackal-headed god of the dead, whom I have 
already referred to (fig. 10) . 

These illustrations will now, I think, suffice for the purpose 
that I have in view, — the purpose of proving that the works of 
art, the ideas, the expressions, and the heresies of the first four 
centuries of the Christian era cannot be well studied without a 
right comprehension of the nature and influence of the Horus 
myth; and that it becomes every student, or at all events every 
expositor of the Book of books, to examine this myth, and 
work out its operations for himself. Of its immense antiquity 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; equally so can there be none 
of the extent to which the myth has been modified by the Classic, 
Jewish, and Christian theologies, although we are not yet in a 
position to separate the true from the false, and to assign to 
each interpolation or interpretation its proper place in the 
chronology of mythology. We cannot, I repeat it, ignore these 
facts. We have, as Christians, no reason to be afraid of them. 
As philosophical scholars we are bound to make use of the 
materials brought ready to our hands in the records of the 
past, and as true believers in the co-eternal divinity and 
redeemership of our blessed Lord, we should be impelled 

* So in King. t Montfaucon, Antiquithy vol. ii. pi. 154. 
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by our responsibilities to be the first in the field to illustrate 
our faith and confirm our religion on the plan adopted by 
the Victoria Institute, while we have the opportunity to 
do so. Time would fail me^ even did not your patience do so^ 
to go further into this topic ; let it suffice that my paper be 
regared as suggestive^ and not exhaustive. I look to the 
theologians to follow up the scheme which I lay before them, 
and I wait with some anxiety the discussion which I hope 
will follow the reading of this exposition of the Horus myth. 
I am very desirous that the subject should be well discussed, 
and that I should be permitted to hear the views of all parties, 
however antagonistic those views may be. Let some irritable 
critics and impatient authors say what they please, the value 
of the sheaf depends upon the grains in the ear, and they can 
only be well extracted by a steady and vigilant thrashing; 
therefore — oh ye bulls of Amen^ — to apply to the scholars pre- 
sent an Egyptian idiom, and to conclude with an Egyptian 
song, — here I throw down at your feet a sheaf of Horus wheat, 
gathered from the ancient plains of the Aahlu in the Eerneter.f 
Therefore — 

Thrash, oh ye oxen. 

Thrash, oh ye oxen. 

Thrash, oh ye oxen, thrash away faster ; 

The straw for yourselves. 

The straw for yourselves, 

The straw for yourselves, and the grain for your master, j: 



APPENDIX. 
EGYPTIAN SECTS. 

In the interpretation of these mythical texts there is a point to be 
taken into consideration, the materials for which are almost wholly wanting ; that 
is, the existence of sects among the Egyptian devotees. That there were such 
religions distinctions, the Stel^ of the Exeommumcation, of the date of the 
XXYIth Dynasty, affords us evident proof, and there are indications of 
other sects having had influence also, but of the nature of these sects, save 
that of the Tumpesi (a sect who were forbidden to eat raw meat — See Beeordt 



* A metaphorical expression applied to the Egyptian chief priests of 
Amen Ra. 

f The best Egyptian wheat was popularly called Horus wbea^ by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

X Ghampollion, Lettres icrites sur FEgypie, 

*«* The Emperor Domitlan was the last person to whom the title 
*' HoruB, son of Isis, the man God," was appUed. This iq>pears on the 
obelisk in the Piazza Navona, at Rome. 
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of ike Ptut, vol. iv. p. 93), nothing has been discoyered : but it wonld be wholly 
contrary to hnman experience to suppose that in a religion which flourished 
for more than 3,000 years there were no important yariations of faith such 
as would constitute distinct creeds with subtly-defined systems of exposition. 
We have unfortaately only the orthodox texts, which were probably, I might 
almost write certainly, accepted by all parties. How these texts were in- 
terpreted by the various bodies of sectarian teachers within the Egyptian 
clergy we hare no means of knowing. Jadging from the analogy of Chris- 
tianity, while Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Anglicans agree in accept- 
ing the Bible and the Hymns of the Early Church as authentic, yet their 
deductions of the doctrines therein contained are so various and so opposed 
that without their respective commentaries a very imperfect idea of the 
religious state of Europe would be obtained, and an outsider describing 
Christianity from the Bible and Hymn Book alone would give a hopelessly 
incorrect account of the religions of Europe which yet are all generally 
called Christian. Hence it is quite likely that a Horus text of the Xllth 
Dynasty and another of the XYIIIth, though employing exactly similar 
phrases, would at those periods be accepted and understood in a widely 
different sense ; and even in the same dynasty precisely similar formuls of 
adoration or deprecation would be interpreted in a diametrically opposite 
manner, according as they were read at Syene in Upper Egypt or at Memphis 
in the Delta. All these elements of discordance must be accepted as at 
present insoluble, and therefore too hastily formed analogies or contrarieties, 
either for or against the divine conception of Christianity, must not be educed 
irom the Myth of Horus. 



The Chaiaman (C. Brooke, Esq., M.A., F.B.S., V.P.).— I am sure you will 
unite with me in returning our best thanks to Mr. Cooper for his very able 
exposition of Egyptian mythology,* and to the Bev. T. M. Gorman for the 
pleasing manner in which he has read it. It is now open for any present to 
offer remarks upon the paper. 

Rev. Canon TiTCOiCB.^-The suggestive and valuable paper, which has 
been read, contains so much important matter that we should be wrong in 
not fairly dealing with the questions which arise out of it. The point of 
greatest interest will, I think, lie in a discussion as to how far infidelity 
has a right to say that the theology of the Bible was borrowed from Egypt, 
instead of being, as we believe, a distinct and independent revelation from 
heaven. This, at all events, will be the subject to which I shall now address 
myself. 

* As there are instances of a similarity in the lan^uoffe of some Egyptian 
records with that of Holy Scripture^ a careful inquiry into the cause cannot be 
unimportant, fcken there are those who would attribute an Egyptian origin to 
the statements in the kttter.^^'&D, 

VOL. zn. G 
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I need not remark that the idolatry of Egypt waa onivenal. It ex- 
tended from the beetle to the crocodile, and covered almost every other 
intervening object. There certainly does not appear to be, at first sight, 
therefore, any probability that a religion like that of the Hebrews, whi<^ 
tanght pure Monotheism and abjured idolatry, oonld have borrowed its 
sentiments from a source so diverse. If Hebrew theology did not copy the 
ideas of Egypt in that fundamental particular, it seems impossible, a priori, 
that it should have followed it in other particulars. There is a striking proof 
of this, I think, in the almost total absence from the Pentateuch of one 
great doctrine with which all Egyptian ideas were perfectly saturated-— I 
mean the immortality of the soul. No one can read the Pentateuch without 
being forcibly impressed with the fact that it contains no reference whatever 
to a future life. All the sanctions given by Moses's law to obedience were 
of a temporal nature. Every promise and threat was moulded into the 
shape of temporal rewards and punishments. The immortality of the soul 
and the sanctions which are derived from that doctrine do not appear at all 
in the Pentateuch. Bishop Warburton, as many no doubt will remember, 
published a large work on this subject, called "The Divine Legation of 
Moses." We naturally ask, then, how it could be that He who made man 
and gave Moses a divine revelation, should have purposely omitted the 
doctrine of a future life, especially when the Egyptians were so well ac- 
quainted with it P The reply is obvious. It was because the Egyptians had 
disfigured it and demoralized it by the hideous monstrosities of their Pantheon. 
It was on that account withheld from the Hebrews until they had been 
permanently emancipated from Egypt, lest it should tempt them to fail back 
into those idohitriea with which it had been associated in former times. 
Here, however, is a strange phenomenon : for, while in Egypt, the Hebrews 
mast have been familiar with immortality and a future life of joy or misery, 
yetk when Moses gave them God's Law, it found no place in the revelation ! 
I ask, does that look as if Moses had borrowed his theology from the 
Egyptians P On the contrary, does it not rather indicate a settled design 
to separate as far as possible from it ? 

In the next place, let me call ydur attention to a radical distinction which 
exists between the Scripture doctnne of a Redeemer from evil and this 
Egyptian Myth of Horus. No one can have carefully studied Mr. Cooper's 
paper without feeling that^ in some points, it does exhibit certain analogies 
between Horus and Christ. These, however, are just such as vrould naturally 
arise from the prolonged intermixture of truth and error in the transmitted 
recollections of primeval doctrine. At all events, the variation is as great 
as the analogy. Let me cite only one particular. You will find the Bible 
everywhere representing the Redeemer of men as a Being who was to eomn. 
In the Egyptian myth of Horus it is not so. This myth uniformly represents 
Horus as having trodden down the great l^hon and destroyed the evil 
spirit, and avenged his father Osiris before the creation of man. There 
is, therefore, so far, nothing of a parallel between thesL Among the Egyptians 
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tkere was no sueh thing as any idea of Horns coming npon earth in order 
to rescue the righteous from destruction ; whereas, this is the very oomer* 
stone both of the Old and New Testament teaching. In the Bible, Messiah 
ia always the coming One, 6 kpx6fitPoc. The Church is taught to wait and 
watch, in the spirit of patient hope, for a great work of redemption which He 
is hereafter to accomplish ; but in the Horus myth there is nothing of this 
kind. Hence, it cannot be said that in this particular Moses, or the sacred 
writers, drew their inspiration from Egypt. 

1 come now to the Egyptian doctrine of Divine Judgment ; which, not« 
withstanding that it presents certain analogies with Scripture (as written 
by its later authors), is ncTcrtheless based on a totally distinct foundation. 
For Egyptian mythology places Horus in the Judgment Hall of Osiris, in 
the depths of an unseen world, immediately after death, and not judging the 
body but the soul^^whereas, from Daniel to Eetelation, the Scripture 
doctrine of judgment is connected with earth, and not Hades, and with the 
body as much as the soul; and not after death, but at the "end of time.** 
Now is not that a radical and fundamental distinction which deserves a 
place in all honest eritidam upon this subject F 

Yet, after all said and done, I can well imagine certain minds still staggered 
by the strange coinddenoes which are presented in this paper, between the 
Horus myth and the teaching of the Word of Qod concerning Christ. 
When infidelity, therefore^ describes the latter as a mere plagiarism from the 
former, with variations of its own in order to hide its true source, we must 
not only show (as I have briefly endeavoured to do) the fundamental 
originality of the Hebrew theology, but the reasons which exist for our 
antecedently expecting to find similarities between it and the primitive faiths 
of the ancient world. In adopting this course I am aware that I assume 
the truth of Scripture ; my argument being, that there is everything within 
the sacred writings to account for whatever amount of truth we may find in the 
Egyptian or Chaldean religions. The fact is that, in looking over the primeval 
races of mankind, we see the remnants of revealed knowledge through the 
chinks of antiquity. Divine light streamed through those chinks from the 
very beginning — a light which, though dimmed and darkened by subsequent 
ignorance and superstition, was still clear enough to exhibit certain survivals 
of original truth. This was the case with other people beside the Egyptians, 
as may be seen by the early history of Scripture itself— people who, though 
not of the Abrahamic family, were yet in possession of much divine know- 
ledge^ which they derived through oral traditions. Melchisedech and Balaam, 
for example, were not of the chosen people, and Job was no less distinct. 
Yet these three persons, notwithstanding they were separated from the 
covenant given to Abraham, enjoyed some knowledge of the true God. Now 
these men are but types and representatives of others, who, within every 
variety of shade, must have retained fragments of an earlier illumination. 
Why not, therefore, the people in Egypt ? Why should there not have been 
a residuum of remembered truth in Egypt, as well aa in Midian? If 

G 2 
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Melchisedeoh, Balaam, and Job exhibited this, why should not a remnant 
of truth (though in a disfigured and debased form) be found also in the 
Egyptian creed ? * So far from being an argument against the Bible, it 
is aU in its favour ; for, by the promised victory of a Eedeemer over the 
Serpent, or spirit of evil, as delivered in Gen. iii. 15, the primeval races of 
mankind would be sure to hand down traditional ideas of a conquest of some 
personal deliverer over the powers of darkness. Thus the foundations of 
truth in this Horus myth are sufficiently accounted for by the Word of God 
itself; and, therefore, all arguments raised by infidelity against the Bible, 
based upon the analogies presented in this paper, are useless. 

Why should we be surprised, for example, at the grandeur of the titles 
which the Egyptians ascribed to Horns, and at their striking similarity 
to those which belong to Christ in our own theology ? These affinities are 
found not only in Egypt, but in Chaldea and ancient Hindustan also. In 
Hindoo theology, do we not find Brahma addressed by the grandest titles, 
and always the most sublime and pure in proportion as they are most ancient? 
Why, then, should we be surprised that Horus was called ''Son of the 
eternal Eather" P Is it any grander than might have been deduced from the 
early revelations of God to man; such as those in the book of Job, for 
instance, which were as much originated outside the family of Abraham as 
if they had come from Egypt itself P In that most ancient and wonderful 
book — probably older even than the book of Genesis — do we not read of the 
same great relics of truth which are found in this Horus myth, and which 
seem to come straight from the history of the Eall and the promised 
BedemptionP I refer to the doctrine of an avenging and justifying Redeemer, 
and to the belief in a perpetual conflict of evil spirits against good men. 
Why, then, should we marvel, if either Assyrian tablets, lately discovered, 
or the Horus myth as sketched in this paper, should exhibit, under different 
forms, various representations of these old beliefs P 

I trust these remarks (which have been, I fear, rather too long) will, at 
all events, prove that we are not afraid to meet the attacks of infidelity, and 
that we know how to defend the heritage of our faith, with all the force 
which belongs to earnest zeal and sanctified intellect. (Cheers.) 

Professor Seaosb (Professor of Hebrew, &c.)« — Sir, — ^I think it may 
fairly be assumed, that when attention is called to points of likeness, or 
apparent likeness, between heathen mythology and the, Bible, no more is of 
necessity meant than that some portion of that primeval light which for us 
has been embodied in Scripture, has also, whether by tradition or otherwise, 
and whether in a substantially correct or in a more or less altered form, found its 
way into the mythology in question. I quite agree with the preceding speaker 



* Canon Titcomb has since suggested that it is possible Melchisedech may 
have been the head of a dynasty of so-called Shepherd Kings from Canaan, 
whose religion may have been corrupted, and yet have left traces of its grand 
original. This would account for the phenomenon, and might be worked 
out, if one had time and the British Museum at one's disposal. 
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(Canon Titoomb) that to collect and clasaify such resemblances, and to present 
them in the form in which they will be best understood, is a very useful work. 
And such, in the case of a highly important myth, is the object and result of 
Mr. Cooper's paper. In the remarks, however, which that paper has sug- 
gested, reference has been made to an apparent difficulty, which in any 
sufficiently extensive comparison of mythology with Scripture comes 
naturally forward — ^namely, the entire absence from the Pentateuch of any 
mention of the Resurrection. But the fact is, to have spoken openly of 
the Eesurrection would have been foreign to the whole plan and purpose 
of that Divine work ; the office of which, as the formal expression and 
incotporation of The Law and the Representative of the Old Testament 
in general, was not to teach in plain words a system of theology, but 
allegorically to typify that, as yet far distant, gospel light, for which, by 
its discipline also, it was already preparing the way. In the New Testament, 
and by St. Paul especially, we are taught that the Pentateuchal narratives, 
whatever other meanings or uses they may have, were also allegories, and 
as such foreshadowed gospel truth. And the more we both realize this fact 
and search for its causes, the more we shall see that any direct revelation 
with regard to the Resurrection would not merely have involved the confusion 
of mixing toj^ether the type and 'the antitype, but would also have been, to 
say the least, an exception to the general principle on which, as regarded the 
higher mysteries of religion, it had pleased the Almighty to act — ^that, namely, 
of deferring till the due time should be come, their fuller and more open 
development : a development which then, and not tiU then, could be made 
both as a whole and in a manner more worthy of the infinite mercy and love 
therein to be brought to light. The more remarkable the reticence, the more 
certainly it had its reasons and objects ; and if one such object was the avoiding 
of that confusion or disturbance of which I have already spoken, this, as we 
may reasonably conclude, was not the only one. Por the general principle 
which has just been noticed, and to which, more than to any other cause, the 
very use of allegorical instead of direct teaching may most naturally be re- 
ferred, — this general principle itself is unquestionably a far more important 
reason for the reticence in question. 

And because this principle is so true, while yet Christian translators and 
expositors, living themselves in the days of the antitype, have always been in 
danger of more or less losing sight both of it and of the types themselves, and 
•0 of regarding as directly, what was meant to be only indirectly, evangelical — 
for these reasons — if we wish to be correct, not merely as regards theology, 
but also as regards the history of theology, — ^we shall do well to examine, if 
not suspiciously, at least carefully, all such renderings and expositions of the 
Old Testament as seem to present with more than usual directness the special 
truths of the Gospel. And this the more, because, besides the desirableness 
for its own sake of all attainable accuracy in the rendering and interpreting of 
the Word of God, all error in the direction here spoken of lays us open to 
the charge which, if we ourselves give cause, we cannot but expect that 
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adversaries will make against us, of being misled by our tbedlogical pro* 
clivities into unnatural expositions or xenderings ; and this, too, witb the 
further disadvantage, that the more the meaning of a passage is forced, the 
g^reater the danger that th6 passage itself will seem out of keeping with the 
context. 

But if it did not enter iuto the design of the Pentateuch to speak openlj of 
the Resurrection, it bj no means follows that the chosen people were un- 
acquainted with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Whatever of 
truth tradition had preserved, or reason, with the Divine assistance, was able 
thence or otherwise to develop, if attainable by the world in general, was 
doubtless, so far as was seen to be good, within their reach also. 

Far indeed was the privilege of possessing, with and in the Divine Law, 
the types and promises of that as yet veiled Grospel which in the end was to 
enlighten the world ;^ar indeed was this privilege from destroybg or 
diminishing any other useful knowledge which they either abready had or were 
able to acquire. Only by blindness to the fact that in the letter was contained 
something beyond the letter, and only in proportion as this blindness was 
perversely adopted as a principle, did that letter, in itself a bright type of life, 
become to those who so perverted it, the letter that kills. 

Reference, however, has been made to those alleged intimations of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity which are said to be contained in the plural 
designations and forms which in the Hebrew Bible are applied to the Deity. 
As examples we may take the plural noun Elohim, which is the ordinary 
expression for GOD, and the verb naghasih^ let US make, in the first chapter 
of Genesis. Tor myself, I quite hold that such designations and forms may 
fairly be regarded as intimations of the kind alleged; but only as veiled inti- 
mations; in accordance both with the general principle of which I have 
spoken, and with the fact that while they undoubtedly admit of this deeper 
interpretation, they nevertheless do not of themselves force any one to adopt 
it ; being capable, also, of being understood as j^/t^rff^ of excellence or hoMOur, 
such as are, among ourselves, Tou for Thou^ and We as used by kings and other 
great men.* 

One, however, of the points of likeness which were brought forward in Mr. 
Cooper's paper was that of the judgment after death ; and with reference to 
this point attention has been called to an alleged difference between the 
Egyptian and our own notion of the judgment in question. But it is import- 
ant not to lose sight of the fact that, by a very large proportion of Christians, 
besides the general and declaratory judgment at the end of the world, there 
is held to be also a particular judgment for each individual, immediately after 
death. And if this fact is borne in mind, the difference will not be found so great. 



(* In colloquial Hindustani the use of ham, we, in the place otmain^, I, is 
so general that if you wish to make sure of its being understood as a real 
plural, you must add lo^, people : compare in Flemish (in which language 
the old du, thou, has ceased to exist),— compare the simOar compound ^^'Iteden, 
you-people.— Prof. S.) 
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In ooncliuioii, we must remember that in heathen mythology such truth as 
it contains consists^ as I have already presupposed^ not of tradition only, but 
also of the developments of traditional or other knowledge. And while, in 
the case of Revelation, all development, as regarded both its nature and the 
rate of its progress, kept always the end in view, those developments whioh 
took place among the heathen,-— and even among the chosen people, in so far 
as they were left to themselves, — went forward both at the rate and in the 
manner which the minds and the surroundings of their authors suggested ; and 
hence, if the aim, in itself considered, was laudable, the resxdts, of necessity, 
were of a veiy mixed character. The study, however, of the process whioh 
was thus, from age to age, in different races and under different circumstances, 
being carried on, is of course highly instructive; and accordingly, as an 
important contribution to this study, we cannot but be greatly obliged by the 
very valuable paper with which Mr. Cooper has supplied us this evening. 

Hev. J. J. CoxHSAD. — We should be very cautious when advancing theories, 
that the facts upon which we ground them are true and authentic. This paper 
advances a theory, according to which we are to explain the existence of those 
remarkable coincidences between the character and position of Horus and the 
acts attributed to him, and certain doctrines in our own belief. The point we have 
to determine is, whether Egyptians held these beliefs from some primeval 
revelation. But before we go into this, we should consider the nature of the 
facts with which we deal. These are in the hands of persons who have a special 
knowledge of the subject, and the interpretation of Egyptian inscriptions and 
writings rests with a very few persons ; and it seems to me that, at the present 
stage of our knowledge, we should be very rash if we accepted all the conclu- 
sions and interpretations which they offer us. We have heard many most re- 
markable coincidences between what is said about Horus, and the relations 
between Mm and his father ; but before we can believe that they are to be 
interpreted in the same way as we speak of Christ as Light of lights. Lord of 
lords, the Son of the Father, and so on, we must have a more satisfactory 
faith in the Egyptologists than we have at present.* There are, no doubt, 
in the Greek myths, also, very remarkable coincidences between what 
is attributed. to our Saviour and what is said of certain heroes in Greek 
mythology. For instance, the labours of Hercules bear remarkable points of 
comparison with the works of Christ ; remarkable stories are told of the doings 
of Hercules ; and it might be said that those stories must result from some 
revelation given to the Greeks. Prometheus stole fire from the gods, and 
came to earth as the friend of man, and was exposed to the greatest tortures ; 
and many have supposed that there is here a certain correspondence with the 
work of Christ, by reason of His sufferings for the sake of man, and on account 
of the knowledge that He brought to the human race. We should, however, be 



* Li some cases interpolations have been discovered to have been made in 
Bgrptian records ; and in manjr cases the hieroglyphics have been explained 
ttThave very opposite sign^cations.— Ei>. 
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▼exy rash if we jumped to the ooncliuioii that those things were the result of 
revelation. So abo with regard to this Horus myth having any reference to 
Chrbt, or that Horns was in any way the representative in the primeval ages 
of what Christ was to be in the ages to comOi his relations to Osiris and Isis 
were totally different from what we read about Christ. We are unable to 
account for many Christian myths : for the acts attributed to the Virgin^ for 
instance, by a great portion of the human race, and the character attributed 
to her by many men of the greatest learning m the Bx>man Catholic Church. 
The divine aitributes given to her, have grown around her existence in the 
form of a faith« and that faith is held at the present moment by a large number 
of Christians. The mythopeeic faculty is ever at work : if the translations of 
Egyptian papyri are absolutely correct, the coincidences between Horus and 
Christ are remarkable ; but they may admit of another explanation than the 
supposition that the acts attributed to him are a kind of prophecy of Christ. 

A Member. — I see towards the end of the first paragraph of the paper 
the following passage :— -"Place the period of Abraham where you may, that 
of the XUth Egyptian Dynasty must precede it ; the arrival of Jacob and his 
family cannot have been earlier than the XYIlIth» and the expulsion of the 
Exodus than the XlXth Dynasties." It would be interesting to know upon 
what facts that statement is advanced. If you refer to Cardinal Wiseman's 
sixth lecture on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, you 
will find that there is plenty of reason for the adoption of a very different 
opinion. It seems to me that the duration of these myths has been very 
greatly exaggerated, and that very probably here is an instance in which 
history has been antedated by 6,000 or 7,000 years. 

Mr. Cooper. — ^With respect to what Canon Titcomb has said about 
Egyptian mythology placing Horus in the Judgment. Hall of Osiris, not 
judging the body but the soul, I would remark that the mystical texts 
do not entirely agree with the Ritual as to the details of the resurrection 
(see Appendix). The last speaker doubted the antiquity of the Horus 
myth and of the inscribed monuments of Egypt and Assyria. This is 
a question that is very easily settled. The very oldest and earliest monu- 
ments of Egyptian art have references to the Horns myth upon them. It 
therefore becomes a question of the age to which the oldest monuments 
belong. These monuments are the two Pyramids (the great Pyramid has, 
it is true, no inscription; but the name of Cheops, found roughly painted on 
one of the inside chambers, perfectly agrees with the same cartouche which 
is found on a gold ring now in the Abbot collection, where the god Anubis 
is represented as venerated by Cheops. As for the great Sphinx, it is a 
well-known emblem of the god Horns as Ra Har Makhu (or the sun on the 
horizon), the great Sphinx, the tombs adjacent, and the statues of King 
Chephren, and the monuments of Mycerinus (Menkera) and Sent, which 
range from the Illrd to the YIth Dynasties. It does not matter to within 
a few hundred years what time you put these dynasties backwards or forwards. 
According to Dr. Birch and the consensus of Egyptologists, the very lowest 
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period to vhioh Uie reign of Menea can be assigpAed is 5895 B.C.» 3555 * before 
Kectanebo (Birch, Bede Lecture^ 1876, p. 16}. Bat there is an immense 
length of time between them and the oonterminons races of the Semite 
nations, the people of Assyria, an(l the people of Palestine. There was, prior to 
all authentic bistory.a general influx of Caucasians over thc( countriesof Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. These intruders came into Africa as to a land of plenty, 
bringing with them a high civilization, which they engrafted on to a civiliza- 
tion, already existing, of an order nearly as high as their own, and at that period 
those monuments existed. They found them in existence. As to the transla- 
tion of the Egyptian and Assyrian texts ; ever since Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
made some amusing remarks about them, there has been more or less scepticism 
in reference to them and the theories of their translators. If we had only one 
particular text, and only one lost language to discover, it might be hazardous 
to place entire reliance on the work of any one student. But, fortunately, we 
have Egyptian bi-lingual texts containing both £gyptian and Assyrian phrases, 
very brief in form, but long enough to show that the phonetic names in the one 
language were the same as the meaning in the other. We discover the value 
of Egyptian sounds by comparing them with the Greek translations of the 
stel^ of Rosetta and Canopus; and in like manner we ascertain the accuracy 
of an Assyrian translation by comparing it with Phoenician names and Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions on the dockets upon the tablets and seals themselves. We 
have plenty of tablets relating to the sale of skves and the transfer of property 
in Assyrian, which give the same particulars in Phoenician on the edge^ and 
we can see when they correspond. In the same way we compare Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions on monuments, such as the vase of Xerxes, and the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius at the Cossier Koad and on the site of the old 
Suez Canal (Record* of the Fast, ix. 81), and on the Greco-Egyptian papyri. 
The proofs we get are quite sufficient to establish what we want to laiow 
beyond the possibility of doubt. There may be points of divergence sometimes, 
but there is a general consent of agreement; and this being so, we must accept 
the explanations given by scholars who haye given their time to the elucidation 
of those monuments. As to the legends of 'EpacX^c, they are, beside an archaic 
myth, exceedingly late in Grecian history. When you talk of Greek or Roman 
history, and compare its records with the Assyrian or Egyptian annals, the 
lapse of time is so great that it reminds one of the words of Horace Smith 
in his well-known address to a mummy in Belzoni's exhibition*- 

" Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run." 

* "Sycellns reports Manetho as claiming for the Monarchy no longer actual 
duration than 8555 years before the conquest of Alexander. Even tnis riew, 
however, seems to be extravagant " (Hawlinson's Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 2, 
last edition). Dr. Birch, in his address on the progress of Biblical archeo- 
logy (1871), says : "Turning to Assyria and other rivals of Egypt in the most 
remote times, Babylonia, the cradle of Semetic civilization, stands prominent, as 
hi^ly civilized and densely populated when Egypt was still in its youthful 
prime.*'— Ed. 
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Homer and Herodotut were quite children in oompftiiion to this "hoar 
antiquity," whioh cannot be leas than 4000 years before Christ. With regard 
to the 'UpaxXtiii myth, nothing would be easier to prove than that the Gredca, 
after their contact with the Assyrians, borrowed it from the Assyrians, and 
probably the Assyrians themsehes borrowed it from a still antecedent eiTili* 
»ition; and recent research has shown ns that the Phcebns of the olaasioa is 
derived from the Reseph Mikal of the Syrians, as in later times the Egyptian 
Horus was equalled with the Apollo of the Greeka. Bat as to that other myth 
of the Greeks, the story of Prometheus and the theft of fire, it has recently 
been established by Mr. Smith,* that the Assyrians had a story relating 
to the god Zn, who was by the Babylonians regarded ps a kind of re- 
generating deity, like the Egyptian Amen-Khem, and was driven ont of 
heaven for the offence of stealing the sacred fire, and transformed into a 
bird or eel, which seems to bear some minnte similarity to the punishment 
of Prometheus, who was preyed upon by a vulture; while the studies of 
Max Miiller and Cox have proved that all these Promethean myths arose from 
the deification of the Pramantha or fire-stick of the primitive Aryans, from 
which indeed the name of the demigod has been derived. We cannot push 
these points further ; and even if we could do so, it would not be wise, because 
teachers of different religions and philosophers of different minds, treat myths 
from different standpoints, and what to one man is a corroboration, to another 
is a refutation, whilst to others again it is a matter of no consequenoe at 
aD. I had hoped that my paper would have been considerably vivisected 
to-night. I am sorry to say that it has not been treated in that way to the 
extent I should have wished. I have only brought before you, after all, one 
section of the Horns myth, for I have purposely avoided the subject of the 
legend of the Virgin and child, Isis and Horus, because I feel that at 
present we are not in a position to analogize it. Quite one-half of the 
texts by which I might illustrate and fortify my paper have been omitted. 
But, if I had brought them all forward, they woidd not have done mueh 
more than I have done already, for they would be simply corrobo- 
rations. The Egyptians seem to have considered every deity as maintaining 
an intimate relationship each with the other. They were aU fathers. Sons, 
Mothers, Sisters, and so forth. They were all eternal in their essence, inter- 
changeable in their attributes, and confused and indistinct in the phrases 
employed in the prayers and petitions addressed to them. In later tunes 
certain deities came more prominently forward, as the influence of the cults of 
other nations induced the Egyptians to seek to conform their own mythology 
to theirs. In the early ages Osiris was the principal deity; then 
Horus. About the Xlth Dynasty, Anubis became the principal. After 
the XYIth Dynasty, Amen Ra came prominently forward, and then Set 
Again, in the Xllth Dynasty, Kneph Ea, of Nubia, became a supreme 
deity. And so those changes went on from time to time. In the Litany of 



* See Chaldean Oeneiii, 
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Amen Ba, in the XlXth Dynasty, eyerything is ascribed to Ba, from 
whom eyerything proceeds,* to whom eyeiything shall come, as to father, 
mother, brother, sister, creator, destroyer of all, who is in himself infinitely 
greater, and infinite nothing. One point mnst not be lost sight of, and that 
is, that almost all these religious doctrines are to be found, as it were, in two 
parts — one at the close of the XUth Dynasty, when all the religious books 
were collected together and edited, and another in the XYIIIth and XTXth 
Dynasties, when all the same important books were more or less re-edited and 
annotated, and possibly explained by means of new rubrics, which embodied 
the ideas of the Syrian and Asiatic nations who had been brought into 
immediate contact with Egyptian theology by the Asiatic conquests of 
Thothmes III., or Men-Kheper-Ra, and Bameses ILt and IIL, the original 
Hero of the glorious Sesostris of Greco-Egyptian tradition. 
The Meeting was then adjourned. 



Mb. W, K. CoOPBB SSHDS THB FOLLOWIHa adbitioital bbplt :— 

Grateful for the discussion which my paper has produced, and the more 
grateful because I cannot agree with much that has been said on either side 
of the subject, — I now beg leave to present in a very brief form what I 
consider to be the true solution of the problem which you have done me 
the honour of listening to. 

1. The idea of a personal deity, who assumed a human form for the ac- 
complishment of the destruction of a personal evil bemg, was questionless 
one of the very earliest dogmas of the Egyptian faith, and was the direct 
result of a primitive revelation to some member of the pre-patriarohal church, 
by whose descendants Egypt was first colonized. 

2. That this revelation of a semi-human deity in his connection with 
mankind was far more clearly made known to the early church than it was 
subsequently to the Jewish nation, after their residence in Egypt. 

3. That the reason of this reticence was, that the Egyptian clergy had so 
far overlaid the dogma of a personal deity with a variety of fanciful and 
dangerous theories, that it would have been impossible for the Jewish Church 
to have differentiated between the Egyptisn Horus and the predicted Messiah, 
if the office of our Lord had been at that time strongly dwelt upon. 

4. That the original dogma of the Horus myth was that of a Divine 
antagonist against the evil being, as an adversary of the Supreme Being ; 
to whom, however, the Evil Being was infinitely inferior, and that this contest 
of the powers of Good and Evil had no necessary connection with mankind. 

* See Tie Myth of Ba and the texts in Records of the Fast, vol. viii. 
pp. 108 and 137 et se^. 

t M. Bonomi mentions that the Egyptian obelisk at S. Giov. in Laterano 
(Borne) contains hieroglyphics of Thothmes XXL and lY. and Bameses II., 
showing the same skilfiuly executed alterations that were made in all Egyptian 
monuments, in consequence of changes in the religious opinions of the ancient 
Egyptians in the interval between Thothmes III. and Bameses 11. — ^Ed. 
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5. That the identification of the interests of mankind, as worshippers 
of the Supreme Being, with those of Horns as the avenger of the eternal 
laws of right, was a subsequent development of the doctrine. (See Appendix.) 

6. That this led on by gradual steps to the vicarious substitution, or rather 
imputation, of the acts of Horns to the persons of the servants of his father, 
and that thus Horns became the deliverer both of gods and men. 

7. That the idea of Redemption from spiritual sin was a still later de- 
velopment of the Horus myth, growing out of the recognition of moral evil, 
having a direct relation, as to its original physical evil ; and hence the deliverer 
from the one was by consequence a deliverer from the other. 

8. That the idea of imputed righteousness, in the Christian sense, was a 
still further development ; and this may have arisen from some intercourse, 
of which we have at present no record, between the inspired writers of the 
early prophetic books and the more philosophical portion of the Egyptian clergy. 

9. That as the Horus myth came into contact with the myths of other 
religions, it gradually assumed another character, — a character which led not 
to the alteration of any of its ancient formulae, but to the application of 
them in a different manner, and their interpretation in a more spiritual sense. 

10. That the early Christian Fathers, in perfect good faith, used similes 
and metaphors taken from the Horns myth to explain to their Egyptian 
converts the truths of the New Faith, and, anxious to increase the points 
of contact between Egyptianism and Christianity, were not sufficiently exact 
in their definitions, and thus led the way to the introduction of subsequent errors. 

11. That, similariy also, the Alexandrian Jews philosophized a connection 
between the Egyptian Horus and their own divine Memra, and were the more 
assiduous to do so because of the efforts made by Ptolemy Soter II. to 
identify their own religion with that of the old mythology. 

12. That from a fusion of these two schools of thought arose, on the one 
hand, the errors of the Gnostic heretics, the Ophits, Docet«e,and their analogues; 
and on the other the mystical teachers of the Shepherd of Hennas, the 
book of Enoch, and probably that of the book of Zohar ; but of this last 
work I can only speak from quotations. 

13. That, moreover, the texts of the Horus myth and the lUiital of the 
Dead are the oldest religious works extant of which we have indisputably the 
actual texts, while, on the other hand, we have no copies of any of the Christian 
or Hebrew, or even pseudographical, scriptures, of any antiquity whatever 
to compare them with, and consequently are at a positive disadvantage as to 
ascertaining the actual belief contained in the formube of the one and the 
ipiisnma terba of the other. 

14. That bearing all these facts in mind, we shall be able the better to 
account for the subtleties of the Christian Fathers, &c., and to value more 
dearly, and to defend more ably, separated alike from the endless subtleties and 
the oppositions of false science, the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, who is over 
all, God blessed for evercome. Amen. 
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BBMARKS ON MB. COOPER'S PAPER. 

THE REV. PEOF. CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 

In a Letter to the Author, 

Sharpe, E^^ypL MyiAoL, p. 108. The reading must be, I think, + wtrpov 
awo^roXov, The mark below the v in tltrpov is certainly not a c : it is hard to 
saj what it is; perhaps a + mutilated, or a ? (r). 

Fig. 1. The first lamp, if from a Christian locality, is prbbably Christian, but 
about the second I have more doubt. A Christian locality would alone raise 
a probability that it is Christian. 

With the strange and not yet quite satisfactorily explained scrawl about 
Alexamenos should be compared a Christian medal (eirea temp. Honorii) 
described by Cayedoris in the Rev, Num. for 1857, of which I send a tracing, 
which I will ask you kindly to return, where an ass and her colt are made in 
some strange way to symbolize Jesus Christ. Alexander *s image (on the 
obverse) was a known magical charm. 

Fig. 4. The gem named is one, I suppose, in the British Museum. I 
omitted it from " Gems " in Smith and Cheetham's Dlctionarif of ChristiaH 
JfUiguiiies, because I could not feel sure that it was Christian. The figure 
can hardly be Jesus Christ himself, holding His own self symbolized ; but I 
would not be too sure. The nimbus does not prove that it is Christian 
(see Martigny). I once fancied that it might be a saint, holding fast by Christ, 
and "going on" the crocodile instead of the "lion and adder" ; but I do not 
now feel any confidence about that. 

Fig. 5, second gem, with this compare Matter, pi. 1, E. But I do not 
see any sure mark of Christianity in either gem. 1 am very doubtful about 
the Christianity of some of your other gems. 



THE REV. CANON F. C. COOK,* M.A. 

I have read the essay with much interest. Mr. Cooper has read care- 
fully and used skilfully the latest works of high authority in all questions 
of pure Egyptology. I ought not to criticise his work without careful 
inquiry, such as I cannot now bestow. I will, however, state very briefly 
my own opinion as to his general statements. In the first place, I hold 
it to be a fact, settled on the surest evidence, that the oldest Egyptian 
inscriptions bear strongest witness to a primeval belief in the unity of 



Editor of 2^e Speaker' 8 CommenUny, 
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God, and the absolute dependence of all creation on His will. One of the 
most instractive documents is the text of the XVllth chapter of the Egyptian 
Bitual, published bj Lepsius, in the Aelteste Teste, &c. It shows that at a 
very early age, far before the Mosaic period, interpretations were already 
common, each obscuring and corrupting the original text, which was purely 
monotheistic. Comparing the text, as it stands in that work^ with all later 
texts, e^. De Eong^'s, and Lepsius in the Todtenbuch, it becomes self- 
evident that the later the text the wider is the departure from the original truth, 
the wilder and grosser are the superstitions engrafted upon it. For my own 
part, I wish very much that the believers in the Bible record would confine 
themselves, for the present at least, to the establishment of this fundamental 
truth. You are aware that Egyptologists of high reputation shrink from the 
admission which contravenes the dominant notion of evolution. I do not like 
to enter on the further question touching the identity of the Horus myth with 
an original revelation. It would require more time, and far more learning and 
ability than I pretend to, to go through the literature, and to discriminate 
between what b really ancient and what is partly derived from, .or influenced 
by, speculations of the Alexandrian school, or the predecessors of that school 
in Egypt. I believe, indeed, that, together with the primeval revelation of 
Qod to man, intimations, or rather germinal truths, were given, which were to 
receive their explanation and development after the Incarnation. Delitzsch, 
in his Apologetik, takes the doctrine of the Trinity as lying at the basis of 
all known religions. I do not, however, like the course indicated in the lec- 
ture. It seems to me, not indeed to go too far, but to move in a direction 
which few will follow with real profit, which, as some writers have already 
shown, may issue in a temporary but very serious embarrassment to Christian 
inquirers. I remember, in Miss Martineau's Egyptian Travels, an attempt, 
not original, but skilfully made, to represent Christian doctrines touching the 
Saviour as embodiments of ancient myths underlying the Egyptian system. 
If I could see my way to go into this subject, I would have asked for more 
time. As it is I send this short, very unsatisfactory answer. 



MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE LOMBARD. 

A Letter to the Editor, 

Yous avez bien voulu me demander de mettre par ecrit les sujeta sur les- 
quels j'ai eu le plaisir de m'entretenir avec vous. Malgr6 mon insuffisance, 
je vais essay er de le faire, et pour les deux objets suivants. 

1°. Les traditions relatives au prindpe du mal figur^ par le serpent. 

2°. L'^cole des proph^tes de Chald^e. 

Quant au premier point, n'est-il pas frappant de trouver dans les divers 
mythes de Pantiquit^ le principe du mal toujours caract^ris^ par le serpent ? 
Tandis que les uns, pour se rendre favorable Tennemi de I'humanit^, lui 
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Toaaient le oalte qm a pris le nom d'cphitme, les autres admettaient un 
principe contraire et rdg^n^rateur anquel devait appartenir la Tictoire finale. 
Je me borne a mentiouner ici qnelqaea mjtbes bien connus qui lappellent 
d'one mani^re frappante et la tradition gen^iaque relatire an serpent a^no- 
tenr, et la promease d'on lib^rateor faite aprto la chute. 

Le premier est le Crishna des antiques Yedas dcrasant de son pied la i^te 
du serpent. 

Le second est le dieu ^gyptien Horns combattant le mauvais g^nie repre- 
sent^ par le serpent et lui per9ant la tdte d'une lance. 

Jje troisieme est une mytbe persan ; c'est le roi Feridoun, le b^roa bien- 
liaisant, qui combat et surmonte I'esprit du mal personnifi6 dans Zobak, mot 
qui d^signe en m^me temps le serpent.* 

Je dois mentionuer enfin le serpent Python des Qrecs tu6 par le grand dien 
Apollon. 

Mais oe n'est pas dans Tancien monde seulement que cette idee se retrouve. 
L'Am^rique nous foumit quelques exemples de la meme tradition. 

Humboldt nous apprend que dans la religion des anciens Mexicains, le 
serpent personnifie aussi le g^nie du mal et qu'il est ^cras^ par le grand Esprit 
Tcolt 

D'autre part, une pens^e analogue, quoique revStant une autre forme, s'est 
traduite dans un tumulus qui se yoit sur les bords de I'Ohio ; c'est encore 
Tesprit du mal envahissant le monde, mais dans ce dernier cas, il remporte la 
▼ictoire, en d'autres termes c'est au sommet d'un Taste tertre la figure model6e 
d'un serpent gigantesque, et ce serpent avale un ceuf qui apparemment 
symbolise la terre. 

Peut^tre, en cherchant bien, trouverait-on, en Scandinavie et ailleurs 
d'autres faits semblables ; mais ce qui pr^o^de suffit pour 6tablir que chez les 
peuples les plus anciens eziste la tradition d'on 6tre malfaisant oppos6 a 
Dieu, et que cet etre, couform^ment k la donn^ g6n6siaque, est le serpent. 
Mais en mdme temps, il est consolant de voir que g6n6ralement ce mythe est 
accompagn6 de rid6e d'nne ^ictoire finale de I'^tre bienfaisant sur Tesprit 
malin et de la Tcnue d'un lib^rateur. 

Ced me rappeUe un autre mythe indou que j'ai lu quelque part et dans 
lequel j'ai cm trouyer la mdme id6e. Je m'ayenture k le citer ici de m^moire, 
et sous toute r^senrcy quant k son exacte interpretation. C'estyje crois, 
dans les montagnes de I'Himalaya que se passe la sc^ne. 

De sombres nuages couyrent et obscurcissent le ciel ; la foudre aillonne 
I'hoiiaon: c'est le dieu Maruts, le dieu des tempdtes qui yient exercer son 
empire sur la terre. Tout-a-coup apparatt un autre dieu son ennemi. C'est 
Indra. De son bras arm^ d'un marteau symbolique en forme de croiz, il 
frappe Maruts et sa cohorte de nuages. La tempdte oesse, le ealme se r^tablit 
et le del reparait dans toute sa purete. ]N*eat-ce pas Ik une image frappante 



* Serait-le dans un artide de M. £. Bumouf, AX.— M. Lombard is just 
BOW separated from his books.-— Ed.) 
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du message de paix qui deyait etre apporte par le Sauveur des hommes, et 
que n'j aundt-il pas k dire de cette croix qui apparait dans les traditions 
dc raniiquit^, chez les Egyptiens, chez les disciples de Bouddha et de 
Man^s, chez les druides et bien d'autres encore, oomme le symbole du salut 
du monde, le "signe de yie/' 'M'arbre de Tie, de la regeneration et de la 
connaissance." 

Mon intention n'est pas d*insister sur ce sujet qui depasserait les limites 
d'une simple lettre, et qui, s'il n'etait etudi6 ayec precaution, risquerait 
d'^garer dans les sentiers dangereuz du formalisme romain. 

J'aime mieux reyenir a cette id6e d'une revelation noacbide par laquelle la 
redemption de I'bumanite etait aimoncee, revelation dont les pretres de la 
haute antiquite avaient connaissauce, et dont ils arboraient les symboles sous 
des formes diverses. Ces pretres, a I'ordre desquels appartenait Balaam, et 
qui se perpetuerent en Orient juaqu'k la venue du Seigneur, ainsi que rindique 
Tarrivee des^ mages a Bethieem — etaient formes dans I'une des grandes ecoles 
des bords de TEuphrate. 

G'est le second point dont nous avons parie, et que je me propose d'aborder 
dans cette lettre. 

II existait evidemment k Babylone, a Ninive, en Perse et dans les vastes 
contrees de I'Inde, plusieurs centres d'etudes theologiques, lesquels, sons des 
denominations diverses, etaient autant d'ecoles de sages, de mages, fiayoi, ou dc 
prophetes. EUes possedaient certains principes de verite, mais la tendance u 
representer les idees sous un symbole yisible les conduisit an culte materiel, ot 
Bieuleur opposasurlaterre pi^destinee une autre ecole oil la doctrine reyeiee 
piLt etre maintenue dans toute sa purete. 

Neanmoins, il est probable— et c*est ma conviction-^que des germes de 
yerite ont ete propages dans le monde pa'ien par cette ancienne pretrise, et que 
le message du yrai Dieu et de la redemption, quoique sous une forme obliteree, 
a ete transmis aux plus lointaines colonies par le moyen des ei^ves de ces 
ecoles. 

]^'est-ce pas nne chose frappante, en effet, que de trouver comme nous 
yenons de le conatater, jusqne dans les contrees les plus lointaines, des yerites 
evidemment puisees k une source commune ? 

Ce qui est non moins remarquable aussi, c'est que ces verites, ou tout au 
moins les symboles qui les caracterisaient, se trouyent inscrits sur les 
nombreux monuments qui nous bnt ete legues par les temps pre-his- 
toriques. 

Nous pouyons croire que les besoins de I'homme ont ete les memes dans 
tous lea temps, et que, pareillement aux colonies anglo-saxonnes qui de nos 
jours vont peupler le Far-West et I'Oceanie, toujours accompagnees de pasteurs 
et de missionnaires, les lomtaines expeditions des Phenidens ne s'acoomplis- 
saient pas sans que les pretres eieves dans les diverses ecoles dont je yiens de 
parler, y prissent part. Us etaient les interpretes'des besoins snperieurs de 
I'&me et les consenratenrs dea antiques et saintes traditions. Mais ces pre- 
tres egares dans les Toies d'nn qfmbolisme formaliste ont bientot degenere et 
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so'nt deTenus lea fauteurs des plus grossieres snpentitions, et lea fanatiqaes 
artisass d'an culte a la fois sangnioaire et sensnel. 

C'est ainsi qn'on pent s'ezpliqaer la similitude des formes de certains monu- 
ments apparemment oonsacr^ an cnlte de Bahal ou du soleil et qui se retrou- 
Yent depuis le Liban et la presqu'ile sina'itique jusqu'aux cotes de I'Afrique ; 
a Radamb dans le desert du Sahara; en Sardaigne, aux Bal^aies; auz 
Hebrides; en Irlande; en Eeosse. Tons portent 4 peu pr^s le mSme cachet, 
et sar un grand nombre d'entre eux se voit le signe mystique dont il yient 
d'etre question, signe qui, bien qu'on I'ait contests, est assur^ment ant^rieur 
au christianisme. 

N'j a-t-il pas 14 un fil conducteur pour les etudes prdhistoriques et toute 
une riche mine d'int^ressantes recherches qui aideront a faire comprendre cer- 
taines notions conserT^es a la fois chez les druides et dans T^cole d'Alex- 
andrie, et qui peuvent expliquer aussi la rapidity arec laquelle le message de 
l'ap6tre des Gentils fut re9u dans tout I'oocident ? 

Yoila en quelqnes traits la pens^e que j'ai Toulu tous exprimer. Son 
deTeloppement exigerait beaucoup de temps et des connaissances plus precises 
que les roiennes. 

Peut-Stre trouTcres-TOus quelque exag^ration dans les conclusions tir^s de 
ces rapprochements ; mais puisque tous avez bien voulu me demander de 
donner une forme aux quelques paroles que je vous ai dites, je me hasarde a 
TOUS soumettre ces lignes. Je ne les ai Sorites que pour vous montrer 
I'int^ret que je porte au genre d'^tudes auxquelles yous vous etes consacr^ et 
ma consideration pour le poste que vous occupez dans la soci4t6 dont je me 
sens honor^ de faire partie. 

Recevec^ oher Monsieur, mes souvenirs et mes meilleures salutations. 



THE REV. W. H. RULE, D.D * 

There can be no doubt that the oldest Egyptian writings contain some vestiges 
of primeval faith. Egyptians in very remote ages believed in the immortality 
of man, with reward or punishment in the future state. They believed in 
the existence of good and evil powers in this life, and were not without a sense 
of personal responsibility ; for, like other heathens, they had a law written on 
their hearts, in the absence of any law written elsewhere. 

All this notwithstanding, Mr. Cooper certainly goes much too far when 
he says that the Egyptian and the Christian religions nearly analogize on 
many points, especially on those relating to the doctrine of human redemption. 
Before attributing so much to the wisdom of Egypt, it would have been 
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well to hftf e bestowed more stadioiu xeseenh on the foimdatlonfl of our own 
faith, which might have enabled him to preface hia obsenratione with greater 
aoooracj of language^ to delineate Christianity more distinotlj» and make his 
oompaiison more thorough. The doctrine of the Bivinitj of Christy for 
example, he describes as "a special result of rerelation/' whereas it is the 
yery tmth rerealed. He calls Christ *' a viearioui BeliTcrer of mankind/' 
as if He were not the Deliverer himself. He refers to the Nicene Creed as 
if it were the piimarj authority, which of course it cannot be, and calls the 
Athanasian Creed the Commentary <m the Nicene^ which it certainly is not, 
although both creeds, as I belieye, faithfully represent the teaching of Holy 
Scripture. He would not so loosely have described the ''subject " of these 
(breeds as '' one which has formed the fbundation of a Tariety of heretical 
expositions in the first three centuries of our era," which is much like 
making the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ the foundation of Aiianism, 
a conception as incongruous as that of making the Horns myth a foundation 
of Christianity. 

This looseness of language betrays haste, but it introduces the ''hypothesis*' 
on which Mr. Cooper proceeds to "base his argument," that long prior to 
the time of Abraham the cardinal dogmas of the Church were known to the 
nations of the world, and that it was reserved to the Father of the Faithful, 
and his descendants, to hold and to transmit to us the whole of those dogmas 
in their integrity ; but that " even to the Jews themselves the full import of 
their own artides of faith was not fully known, while isolated doctrines, 
which were held in common by them and by other nations, were expanded to a 
degree which the patriarchs never undnstood, and which in some points 
anticipated, so far as these expansions arose from the consoious yearnings 
of the soul after God, the tenets of Christian revelation.'' 

I apprehend that we have not yet any evidence to show that the cardinal 
doctrines of the Bible^not the Church, for the Church is not the Author of 
Truth, but the custodian and teacher of the truth entrusted to her—- were 
known to the nations of the world. Certainly the doctrine of redemption is 
not yet discovered in the records of those nations. What was done \[j 
Abraham and his descendants to preserve what they knew we cannot teU, for 
we only know that Moses and the prophets, being taught of God, deUveied to 
some of the descendants of Abraham what they had not known before. As for 
the expansions, in whatever direction the isolated doctrines said to haye been 
held by all nations were expanded, I hesitate to accept the proposition that 
thote expcumotu, even though some of them might haply have arisen from 
eonsdous yearning of the soul after God. atttieipaied the tenets t^f Ckristian 
revelation. 

We hold in our hands the origines of Christian doctrine, and bating the 
little that was not fully rcTcaled before Christ came into the world, we find 
written in the Old Testament all the doctrine that is the subject of Christian 
faith. To the Old Testament Scriptures our Lord himself referred the people 
of His time for the instruction they needed, saying that Moses and the prophet 
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Wtt6 they that testified of Him. The inspired Apostles, authors of the New 
Testament Books, quoted thence continually. Holy men of God, who did not 
compile traditions, but spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, left to 
the world this imperishable body of truth and wisdom ; and to this source, not 
to the nndiscoYered yearnings of men's souls after God, we owe the fiomda* 
mental tenets of Christian Eeyelation. In these tenets there is no notrel truth, 
but the spirit of Christ and of inspiration gires primal truth the power which 
now it has, now that the redeeming work of Christ is done. Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Job the Arabian, all before Moses, believed, so far as they 
were enb'ghtened, in the immortality of man, and so did Abraham ; but it was 
made manifest by the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, who abolished 
death, and shed light upon lifi and immortality^ ^iiitlvavrof: ik Zt/f^*' Kal 
AfOapoiav, through the Gbspel (2 Tim. i. 10). 

Unless I miss the drift of the paper before us, it tends to this conclusion : 
that all the elements of revealed truth, not only such a primaiy truth as the 
existence of a Deity, and such im indelible conviction as a belief in immortality, 
but all the elements of Christian revelation, were at first imparted to mankind 
in general. That they fell, as fragments, some to one, and some to another, 
and were incorporated with all the religions of the world. That the disjecta 
membra^ undique collata, are, so far as the process of readjustment has been 
carried, preserved in the Christian Churcb, but that this process will be carried 
farther, and after more extended researches and profounder studies, the world 
will be much enriched. No doubt it will ; but the mystery of Christian faith^ 
be it well remembered, came to us by another channel. That mystery was 
not known to the Egyptian hieroglyphists ; in other ages it teas not made 
known to the sons of men, but from the beginning of the world was hid in Ood 
(£phes. iii. 5, 9). 

But what of the Horus m;th P Mr. Cooper regards Horus as a type of 
Christ, because he is the son of a god, and because of his character as an 
avenger and a deliverer, and his great benevolence. As for his reputed 
sonship, I incline to doubt, and think it inconsistent with the earliest form in 
which we possess the Egyptian mythology. According to the oldest texts of 
the Booh of the Dead, as published by Lepsius, Horus is not so much a 
distinct god as one of three forms of the same divinity. In the Sun, as in a 
chariot, rides Ba, the Supreme God. Rather, he sails in that glorious disc, as 
in a barge, over the sea of heaven, in meridian majesty; inferior gods are the 
rowers. At eventide, he reaches the western bound and enters the under 
world, where, as the rays of day are quenching, the souls of the departed 
wait admission, for they arrive there from eve to eve. He was Ra at noon, 
now he is Osiris, and assumes the government of the> whole realm of the 
departed, where goes on the business of judgmei^t, of justification and re* 
jection; where are the fields of war with malignant demons, and successive 
regions of enjoyment by the victorious justified, up to the most glorious 
heaven. With daybreak Osiris emerges from his nocturnal world, in form an 
infant, but swiftly waxing into robust youth. The solar disc reaches the 
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eastern sky; the rejuvenated god steps into it, lesser gods attending. 
Tbey hail him Horus Ba. The men of Thebes call him Amen Ea. He 
mounts aloft^ and while he advances in dazzling majesty until he comes to 
the West again, he is addressed from hour to hour by various names, written 
in the Solar Litany, until, at night again, he is Osiris. On other accounts, 
and in various situations and relations, he has many names and epithets, and 
even mortals borrow names from him. Horus is one. But how Horus can be 
son of himself, it is not easy to imagine, yet the transformations of the Book of 
the lUsad, and its confusion of gods with men, and the whole maze of Egyptian 
mythology, seem just as unfathomable. Only by a rare union of industry 
and imagination could any one devise a resemblance of Horus to Him whom 
St. John declares to be the only-begotten of the Father, full of Grace and Truth. 

Although I cannot regard this great solar God as a type of our Blessed 
Lord, I am nevertheless ready to believe that the Egyptians might sincerely 
honour him as an ideal Deliverer or an Avenger. No doubt they worshipped 
their gods in the sincerity of ignorance. They^ would be ready, in common 
with other men, to look for intercessors in heaven, or under the earth. Tbey 
trusted for salvation, if trust it was, in the mere names of gods, especially 
Osiris, under which name every Egyptian was supposed to pass at last And 
it is notable, as M. Lenormant shows, that the Accads and Chaldees did 
invocate one very gracious god whose office was to intercede with the other 
gods for sparing men from curses, or turning away their anger from the 
supplicants. Such a disposition in the very nature of man to seek help from 
some superior being, cannot but prepare the way in smitten consciences for 
the intelligence of One Mediator between God and man. This, however, is 
vexy different from any point of contact, or reason of resemblance, between 
Horus and Christ. 

And now I have but a few more words to say. If Horus was to the 
Egyptians the type of Christ, was that by Divine appointment P Was Horus 
as much the type of mediation in Egypt as the lamb was type of atonement 
in Judea P Did it please God in merciful condescension that so it should be P 
If Mr. Cooper thicks it did, for such an appointment might not be incon- 
ceivable, why did no good come of it to Egypt ? Why is it not found in their 
worship ? 

If the Horus myth represented a primeval revelation, and the fable and the 
sentiment originated with Him who is the only giver of revelation to mankind, 
why did He show so little favour to the religion and the gods of Egypt P Why 
so terribly contend against their gods P And why iright He not have raised 
a Pharaoh to shepherd His people in Egypt, as well as a Cyrus the Persian in 
Babylon ? 

But the resemblance elaborated so largely by Mr. Cooper may be made up 
of no more than casual and forced coincidences, in which case it fades as a 
shadow. Horus had no being, and the fancied analogy is nothing, and, 
contrasted with this nullity, is the sure foundation of historic fact in which 
Christianity is laid. 

Turn from Mr. Cooper's hypothesis and his Horus myth to M. Volney's 
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Rnint of Emjdres, with his notorious illusion that our Blessed Saviour was 
an impersonation of the Sun. Bear in mind how utterly di£ferent the two 
men are, but compare the two ideas accidentally coincident. Consider his 
notion of archaic theological texts, and, as he appears to understand his own 
language, the compilation of the Pentateuch. Then take the problem which 
he lays before you, and which may be stated thus : — The tradiiiofu ofprinieeal 
JiiUk, eolleetedfrom the world, have contributed to make up the Bible. Hence it 
would follow that the notion of revelation itself is traditional. Those poets 
had it who began from Jove. The incarnation of a god is a primitive tradition. 
The Egyptians had it eminently. Redemption, perhaps also exemplified by 
some heroic incidents in history, is another; and this, associated with 
Horns, was wrought out in the New Testament account of Christ. The 
crucifixion was a visual illusion, as some reputed heretics believed. The 
problem being solved thus, the grossest infidelity follows, and we hear some 
men already speaking of Bible legends. 

These legends, however, are verified as real history by the confirmatory 
evidence of archaic monuments.* The mass of evidence is greatly enlarged ; 
the Christian world is abundantly satisfied; and without any sensation of 
" alarm," which our friend needlessly apprehends, we prosecute the collation 
of such documents with the text of Holy Scripture, and are content to trust 
in its Divine authority. 



THE REV. B, WREY SAVILB, M.A. 

Respecting Mr. Cooper's remarkably able paper on the '.' Horus Myth/' 
which I have read with much interest, and, I trust, some profit ; although I 
have been investigating the subject of Egyptology at various times for some 
years, I frankly own that Mr. Cooper's theory of the Horus myth being in any 
way connected with the Christian's belief in the promised Messiah is some* 
thing quite new to me ; but I cordially agree with him— 1. That the subject is 
deserving of careful study ; and, 2. That whatever conclusion may be arrived 
at by those who investigate the matter, it can cause no more alarm to the 
believer in a Divine revelation than anything else in the realms of science 
discovered by the ingenuity of man. 

It is a singular fact that a school has recently arisen, headed by the Astro- 
nomer Royal of Scotland, who hold that there are many points connected with 
recent discoveries at the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, which are capable of a 
Messianic interpretation. I have not been able to find conclusive evidence of 



* It has been with me a matter of great regret that so many of our 
Egyptologues and Assyriologues appear to set up their discoveries above 
the Bible, while they are in reality invaluable sources of oonfirmation to its 
marvellous historic and prophetic truth. As for the traditions, the precious 
monuments on which they appear, so far as my studies enable me to judge, 
demonstrate that as ages advanced they became weaker and more corrupt, 
men departing further from God.— W. H. R. 
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the truth of this theoty, but, as in the case of the Horus myth, I think it 
deserving of considemtion. ^ 

I would wish, before pioceeding further, to mention a few points ou which 
I am obliged to dissent from the learned author of this paper : ^.y., p. 1, 1 
cannot admit that the so-called ** Creed of St. Athanasius" is in anywise a 
'* commentary of the definite language of the Nicene Creed. ' Neither can 
I agree with him that " long prior to the time of Abraham the cardinal dogmas 
of the Church were known to the nations of the world " (p. 8 of Paper) ; or 
that " the arrival of Jacob and his family cannot have been earlier than the 
XVnith, and the expulsion of [P at] the Exodus than the XlXth dynasties " 
{idem)y or that the Great Pyramid should be described as " the oldest of Egyptian 
buildings " (p. 3 of Paper). 

Reversing the order of these, I would remark that the Pyramid at 
Saqquarah is said to be older; and the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
contains [part of a tomb belonging to the Ilnd dynasty, certainly a century 
older than the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh ; and that if tradition, with other 
evidence beside, is to have any weight, Jacob and his family must have 
anived in Egypt during the reign of Apophis, the most distinguished of the 
Hycsos kings. If Mr. Cooper will refer to Canon Cook's Batennus, at the 
end of Part I. of the first volume of the Speaker^s Commeniary, he will find 
many reasons for concluding that the Exodus of the Israelites occurred under 
the Xvillth, and not under the XlXth dynasty. 

His remark, however, respecting "the cardinal dogmas of the Church being 
known to the nationsof the world long prior to the time of Abraham," seems to 
open the whole question as to the application of the Horus myth to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian religion. Mr. Cooper has adduced many points 
which appear to show some analogy between the two ; bit if such be admitted, 
there is so much dross in the teaching of that extraordinary book, Tke 
Egyptian Ritual, on which the author almost entirely rests his case, that it 
leaves the matter Tery undecided. As far as revelation is concerned, while 
the antediluvian world must, we gather from Genesis iii. 15, have had some 
tradition of the promised Deliverer, it is no less certain from Joshua xxiv. 8, 
that between the dispersion and the time of Abraham, the nations, whether 
Semitic, Hamitic, or Japhetic, were worshipping idols. And there is ample 
evidence that the Egyptians of the race of Ham at a very early period were 
gross idolaters. But it is probable that Mizraim, the son of Ham (Gen. x. 6), 
the first colonizer of Egypt, and, I beliere, the same as the Menes of the 
Greek historians, and founder of the empire, may have carried to Egypt from 
the plains of Shinar, together with the first band of emigrants, some tradition 
of the promised Deliverer. 

I do not quite understand to which Horus Mr. Cooper refers in his interest- 
ing paper. There appear to have been two of that name, known to the early 
Egyptians as "the son of the great gods."— 1. Horus, or Eer-pa-ChnUi, the 
ordinary hieroglyphic sign of "child," son of Osiris and Isis, out of which 
grew the Grecian Harpocrates ; 3. Horus Aroeris, "the mighty," god of Het; 
Edfu, &c. (see Wilkinson, xvii. 1), the eldest son of Hathor and Isis, bearing 
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the name also of AAi, " support." This Horns is represented vith the flagel« 
Inm and royal sceptre, sitting on a lotns-flower, whioh rises ont of the water. 
In Mr. Cooper's paper there seems to be a mixture of both these two ; i .«. 
the Horns mjth». as interpreted by him« if I do not mistake his meaning, has 
some of the oharaoteristios of both, in his desoription of Horns Ea-Titi and 
Net$ (p. 4 of Paper). 

I oannot, howerer, reconcile the author's just desoription of the Egyptian 
belief of all life emanating from the sun, and the cosmic egg desoribed in the 
Biiual or Book of the Dead, from which the Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Qreoians, m all probability, gathered their respecuYe cosmogonies, and which 
seems to be reoeiTed by some of our *' advanced thinkers " in the present day, 
with any of the " cardinal* dogmas of the Church " of either ancient or modem 
times. 

With reference to what is said about Horns and ''the cosmic deity 
Set working in harmony," I believe a great deal may be gathered from 
this shepherd deity, who, in post-Hycsos times, obtained admission into the 
Hgyptian Pantheon. It is the only way in which I can understand a Pharaoh 
speaking of Joseph's "God" in the way he appears to have done (see 
Genesis zH. 38). Set or Sutech, the deity of the Hycsos, being explained by 
Dr. Birch as " the one only God, distinct from all other deities." This sup- 
ports the opinion of Marriette Bey, that the " shepherds " haye been greatly 
misunderstood and maligned by Msnetho and others; yeiy much in the same 
way as the last of the Phintagenets has been by the Tudor chroniclers. 

I obserre that Mr. Cooper considers that "the present copies of the 
Litamee of Horua, which we possess, are all vety late,** which means, I 
conclude, from his allusion in the prefions sentence to the "inscriptions at 
£dfa," of Ptolemaic and not Pharaonio times. If this be so, it may serve to 
explain much of the supposed similarity between the Horns myth and the 
cardinal dogmas of the Christian faith; as Plato, who flourished between one 
and two centuries before the first Ptolemy appeared in Egypt, had learnt 
enough, in all probability, from intercourse with the Hebrew race, to enable 
him to foretell, in that remarkable description which he has given in his 
Republic (ii. chapters 4 and 5) of the ccftning "Just One," many things, 
such as His being " scourged, bound, and crucified," all of which we know were 
literally accomplished upwards of four oenturies after PLito's time, in the per- 
son of Christ. In this I think we have a nearer approximation to the cardinal 
verity of our religion than anything yet discovered relating to the Horns 
myth. 

So again relating to the well-known doctrine of metempsychosis described 
by Mr. Cooper, and whioh the Greeks so closely copied from the ancient 
Egyptians; here we have an essential difference between the doctrine of 
the two religions : and I observe in a note that Mr. Cooper calls attention 
to the fact that while Thoth bore the name of Nahem, "the Saviour," this 
title was never applied to Horus, nor to any one but Thoth, and to him only 
on very rare occasions. 

The account, however, of the Egyptian idea respecting a future judgment, 
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as set forth in chapters xvii. et aeq, of the Book of the Dead, to wliioh 
Mr. Cooper has so many just allusions in his paper, is most valuable in 
showing how far in ad?anoe of other heathen nations the ancient Egyptians 
were on that important doctrine of the Christian faith ; and it is much to be 
regretted that those few Egyptian scholars which England as yet possesses, 
have not more thoroughly investigated this branch, if I may so term it, of 
the Horus myth ; as the whole subject might throw more light upon the 
possible analogy between the two faiUis. 

I am unable therefore to see what Mr. Cooper says concerning the 
"influence of the Horus myth upon Christianity," or that the rightful 
understanding of it will give us '* a deeper insight into the writings of the 
Alexandrian fathers generally "; inasmuch as the greatest of them, Clement, 
bishop of that city, while admitting that the Greeks drew many of their 
philosophical tenets from the Egyptians, and surpassed them in many of 
their gross idolatries (see his Exhortaiion to the Fathert^ ch. ii.), yet exposes 
their temple worship in such a way as to show that in his opinion they could 
have no conception of the dogmas of the Christian faith ; e, g. in his 
Fmdagogue, ch. iL, he thus speaks :— " If you enter the penetralia of an 
Egyptian temple, and the sacrificing priest remove a little of the veil in order 
to show the god, he will cause a hearty laugh at the object of their worship ; 
for the god whom you have rushed to see will not be found therein, but a 
eat, a eroeodUe, or a tnake. The god of the Egyptians appears a beast rolling 
on a purple couch." 

Mr. Cooper alludes to a lamp at Denderah (fig. 2), figured in Denon's 
Bgypte, in which the principal representation is the usual crux antata of the 
ancient Egyptians, which was probably known to them at least 2000 B.C. ; 
but I do not quite see how this in any way explains the Horns myth, or is 
connected with the misapplication of the doctrine of the cross as entertained 
by multitudes of nominal Christians in the East, especially after the ith 
century, when so great an injury was done to the purity of the Christian 
faith by the admission of the mass of heathen, when Constantino decreed the 
union of Church and State, and his mother, the Empress Helena, through the 
craft of a superstitious priesthood, made that wonderful discovery at Jerusalem 
of the three crosses, resulting in that fabulous legend which has done so much 
injury to the Christian name, and which is as firmly believed in by many 
even in this countzy, and in the middle of the 19th century, as it was in 
the darkest phase of the Middle Ages. 

Nor can I quite agree in the conclusions at which Mr. Cooper appears to 
have arrived respecting the teaching to be gathered from his very interesting 
account of various Gnostic gems (see ^, 4 et eeq,). To mention two cases, 
he cites an example from King's Gnostics, of *' the Good Shepherd bearing 
upon His shoulders the lost lamb," which, *'upon closer inspection,** ^ptore^ 
to be "the double-headed Anubis,**-'^ue human, the other that of a jackal. 
What connection had this Anubis, the son of Osiris and Nephthys, who is 
sometimes called Hermes, and represented as conducting the deceased to the 
Hall of Truth at the final judgment, with the Saviour of the Christian EaithP 
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If we regard the earliest known Christian inscription of a hnman figure 
bearing a lamb on his shoulders, as found in the cemetery of Marcellinns at 
Rome, while underneath there is a representation of fiye Christians seated at 
a semicircular table, partaking of the Lord's Supper, which may possibly be 
as old as the 3nd century, there U no miatakey as in the case of Anubis cited 
above, as to the teaching of such inscription. (See Wharton Marriott's very 
valuable work, Fesiiarium Ckristianum, plate x?i., for this inscription.) 

Again, I do not quite understand what is the lesson which Mr. Cooper 
means ns to learn respecting '^the explanation of the rude ngraffiti discovered 
on the walls of the Colhseum (? rather Hadrian's Palace, I believe) at Rome 
a few years ago" about Alexaminos worshipping his god. The explanation is 
given of the satire in TertuUian's Apology, c. xvi., as Mr. Cooper mentions in a 
note (last page but two of the paper), and still more fully in his work Ad Naiionet, 
c. xiv., where he relates the vile calumny about Onoeoetes, which ungodly Jews 
and raging heathen were in the habit of bringing against the early Christians 
in those days of persecuting edicts. And I think some analogy may be 
worked out between the ass-headed figures which they falsely accused the 
Christians of worshipping, and the hieroglyphic symbol of Set or Sutech, the 
deity of the Hyosos, who was subsequently, as I have before noticed, intro- 
duced into the Egyptian Pantheon, as notably seen in the name of Pharaoh 
Seti I., the father of Rameses the Great, but I cannot discover any application 
to the Horus myth. 

In speaking thus, I readily confess my own ignorance of the subject, and 
think we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cooper for the way in which he has 
brought it before the Victoria Institute. And if I gently express my dissent 
from his conclusion "that the ideas, and works of art, &c., cannot be well 
studied without a right comprehension of the nature and influence of the 
Horus myth," I cordially endorse the continuation of the sentence, "that 
it becomes every student, or at all events, every expositor of the Book 
of Books, to examine this myth, and work out its operations for himself." 



MR. COOPER'S FURTHER REPLY. 
The following are passing notes on the preceding communications :— 

Canoh Cook has stated that the text of the XYIIth chapter of the 
Egyptian Ritual, as published by Lepsius, shows that the original text was 
purely Monotheistic; I would remark that the Religion of Upper Egypt, 
and especially of Thebes, under the XVIIIth Dynasty was fundamentally 
Monotheistic. 

M. LovBABS : Of the myths of Horus, Apollo, Krishna, Feridun, Teoltepec, 
1 think all consider only the first two to be pre-Christian. 

Db. Rule : in his second paragraph takes me to task for calling Christ a 
vicarious Deliverer; that the act of deliverance was vicarious was all 
I meant to imply. Further on he considers the drift of my paper to tend to 
the condnsion that all the elements of revealed truth were at first imparted to 
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mankind in general ; I would rather aay to one race, by contact with which 
all other races may haye deriTed their rdigiona ideas. Again he refers to 
M. Lenormant having shown that the Aooads and Chaldees invoked a gracious 
god, whose office was interoessaxy; this was Marduk the son of Hea« his 
office was more of a physician and protagonist of Tiamut the Abyss than 
that of a redeemer; his offices were also assumed by Bel: the Semitic and 
Turanian ideas of Marduk differed. Further on he says, "Horus had no 
being " ; surely no, the very essence of Horns was his Being^ self-existence or 
personality ; the theories which made him a deified pre-historic monarch came 
later. With regard to his comparison of my hypothesis with Yohiey's state- 
ments ; it is hardly fair to compare my argument with Yolney's philosophical 
atheism. The French Count assumed his facts ; mine at least are based upon 
texts and monuments. My own contention is that the interpretation of those 
texts is the sole question in dispute. 

The Bev. B. W. S^vilb : remarks that tradition and other evidence shows 
that Jacob must have arrived in Egypt during the reign of Apophis, the most 
distinguished of the Hycsos kings ; this view I also published in an article in 
The Church of Bng. Sunday School Magazine in 1871. With respect to the 
tomb at the Ashmolean Museum, it is that of a Priest of King Sent, and 
exhibits "the personal adoration of the monarch as the direct and lineal 
descendant of the gods, and of the same substance or flesh with them." 
(Birch, Egypt, p. 27.) Further on he says it is probable that Mixraim may have 
earried to Egypt some tradition of a promised Deliverer, in which I agree with 
him. He then states that there were two Hori; now both Hori are really 
one ; the Aroeris is a later Greco-Egyptian form : Horus is called the child 
alike of Hathor and of Isis, of Ra and of the spirit Hut. I quite agree with 
Mr. Savile's next paragraph; but I really knew personally (in 1873) a learned 
mgthologut who would put an egg into an egg-cup on the mantelpiece and then 
adore it as the myst^ous mother of all things: the other referenoe was 
to the doctrine of the Tyndallites, aU life is from the sun. I must confess 
that my phrase in saying, '< the present copies of the Litaniee of Horus which 
we possess, are all verg late" was vague. 

On perusing the opinions which my paper has brought forth, I cannot but be 
painfully impressed with regret that so little controversy took place on the 
night when it was read, and when I was prepared with materials additionally 
to substantiate my positions. If these were heterodox, why were they not 
then refuted P If, Egyptologically, they were unscientific, why was I not 
corrected ? Writing as I do now, in permanent exile from London, and 
myself at the veiy door of death, it is peculiarly disheartening, after thirty 
years of orthodoxy, to be in doubt whether a paper written in defence of 
Christian doctrine, has not in itself afforded a handle to infidel misaiguments. 
Of course, as an Egyptologist, I cannot endure such a felicitous (?) simile 
(which I understood a critic to apply to my paper) of a pyramid of theory 
being raised upon a slender inverted apex of fact, but I do nevertheless very 
sensibly feel the importance of the fears urged by Canon Titcomb, that improper 
inferences may be drawn from certain statements in the myth of Horus» so^ rather 
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than open a door for heresies whioh I detest^ I would prefer to consider that I 
have overstated mj own positions^ and perhaps have read too much of a later 
Christianitj into the Horns myth than the words themselves would have 
striotlj warranted. I do not say that I have done 80« but my confidence in 
certain deductions is so far shaken that I should not be surprised if it were 
proved ihai I have thus misinterpreted my texts; albeit I must with equal 
positiveness assert that nothing in the after papers by Canon Cook, 
M. Lombard^ Dr. Rule, and Mr. Savilcj has shown this to have been the 
case. Let it be remembered that those assertions made in my paper, 
though new to many of the members of the Institute, and others, are 
not by any means new discoveries ; were they such I would have refrained 
from publishing them. The analogies existed, and had been pointed out 
by Sharpe and Wilkinson, and by my esteemed master Bonomi, years ago. 
In Erance and Germany the peculiarities of the Horns myth were well- 
recognized facts among all scholars, the spread of the new science of 
comparative mythology was giving new interest to Egyptian mythologibal 
dogmas in the advanced school of English literature, and I therefore felt that 
it was necessary for the whole of the subject to be examined from a Christian 
standpoint, and not to have the myth of Horns used as against the doctrine of 
the New Testament, before the myth itself had been carefully analyzed, 
and this analysis I endeavoured to work out in my paper. At the risk 
of tedious repetition, I must re-assert what has been elsewhere written, 
that these myths are of an antiquity to which all written. Semitic litera- 
ture has not the nearest approach ; even many of the oldest Jewish 
traditions are of more recent origin than the hieroglyphics whioh embody 
many of the Egyptian dog^mas. Virtually, the Jew interprets the Old 
Testament by the Talmud, the date of the compilation of which is well 
known, while Christian commentaries upon new Testament history were most 
rife, and aUo most distinct in the school of Alexandria, the last resting-place 
of the myth of Horus. I have implied that possibly I have overstated my in- 
ferences, let me explain in what manner; thus, it might be inferred from 
certain passages that peculiar titles and offices were ascribed to Horus, the 
Kedeemer only, this is then the assertion which I will myself undertake to 
qualify. The publication of more recently-translated texts in the volumes 
of the Beeords of the Past, and some yet unpublished texts, which by the 
courtesy of the editors I am permitted to cite, have proven that very many of 
the essential names and attributes of Horus were attributed to Ra, Turn, and 
the other deities also,* they were alike "self-created," " bom of a Virgin," "de- 



* The following extract from the first chapter of the Harris Magical Papyrut^ 
which by the courtesj of the translator, M. Eranpois Chabas, I am permitted 
to quote, affords an illustration of the manner in which the titles of Horus 
were applied to Ra and Tum : — 

FAOB I. 

I Chafteb of the excellent songs which dispel the immerged.^ 
A Hymn to the god Shu. 



> " The immerged." All dangerous animals lurking in the water. 
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Hveren of mankind/' ''onlj-begottensons"; conseqaentlj, it would appear that 
there vas a certain nsui loquendi governing the interpretation of the Egyptian 
saered texts, and it ia this tma hquendi which has, perhaps, been by myself 
too little regarded, and the apparently Christian analogies interpreted too 
literally. Still, for all that, I yerily beUeve that as I hare done and as I have 
read, so in perfect good faith the orthodox Christian fathers and the unortho- 
dox Gnostics and Ebionites understood the hagtography of the Egyptians, 

2 Hall to thee, divine flesh of Ra (the san-god), 
.Eider son, issued from his body. 

Selected by him previous to his birth ; 

3 The valiant, who is Lord of events, 
and overthrows the wicked every day. 
The (solar) barge is sailing joyfully. 
The (solar) ark in jubilation,* 

4 as they see 

Shu the Son of Ra in (his) triumph : 

he darts his spear a^nst the serpent. 

^eing) Ba, he navigates the heaven on high every morning. 

The goddess Ta?nut rests upon his head ; 

5 She gives her fire against his enemies to reduce them to non-existence. 
(Who is) the bolt of Ra, the Oer-hahv^^ 

the Divine Heir on 

6 the throne of his father. 

His substance is blended with the substance of Ra, 

as he is the abundant nutriment which is within him. 

He made for him hereditary titles, which are in the writings 

7 of the Lord of Sesun,^ the Scribe of the King Ra-Hoksmakhou,§ in 

the royal palace of On,|| consigned, performed, engraved in script 
under 

8 the feet of Ra-Habekakhou,^ 

and he transmitted it to the son of his son ** for centuries and eternity. 

[Here begins the traditiooal text of the magical hymn.] 

Hail to thee ! who art the Son of Ra, begotten 

9 by TuM himself, self-existent, not having a mother. 
Truth, Lord of Truths ; 

Commander, commanding the gods ; 
Conveyer of the sacred eye of his father RA.ff 



* The peaceful and regular course of the sun is a constant proof of the 
preservation of the order of things in the universe. The joy of the crew 
rowing the solar barge on the abyss of heaven is therefore an image of common 
ooeurrence on E|;yptian texts. 

f Oer-hakut literally, "the great magic power," here personified as a 
goddess. 

1 Hermopolis magna, the sacred citv of Thoth. 

§ Ra-Hor-em-akhou, or The Sun-Uarmakhis, is the full royal name of the 
Son in his character of first king of Egypt. 

jl Heliopolis magna. 

% Under the feet of a statue of the god. 

♦• LiteraUy, " from generation to generation" (de pere en fils). 

ft The sacred eye ofRa is the sun considered as a star. 
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and anxious to win souls to Christy and feeling snre that there were eTen 
beneath the stem enduring granite walls of Egyptian mythology a still more 
permanent golden substratum of primitiye patriarchal faith, they endeavoured 
by those Teiy analogies to draw the subtly-educated minds of an Eastern people 
to the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus, and used as the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the fundamental truths of a re-revealed Christianity, the 
dogma and the language of the Myth of Horus. 



People present him with their gifts, 

10 through his own hands/'* 

g(y him) is assuaged the goddess OERf in her fury, 
plifted is the sky which ne maintains with his two arms ; 
Every god 

11 yields to his face, 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Shu-si-sa,} 
Life, health and strength, 
' The god who was in the first time.§ 
The Litany of Shu. 

Thou fillest at daybreak the place of his sacred eye || in On^ in order 
to overthrow, 

PAG£ 2. 

1 the wicked far from thy father. • 

Thou allowest the divine boat to proceed in peace » . . . 
his tow-men are in joy, all the gods in exultation and jubilation, 

2 When they hear thy name. 

Thou art the most mysterious, the greatest of gods. 
In that name which is thine of Shu-si-Ra. 
Stop, thou, Majlu,** son of Set ! 

3 I am Ak-hsb, Lord of the Scimitar.ft 

Another Section. 

Thou art greater and more ancient than the gods, 

in that name which is thine of goddess Aa-obb. tX §§ 



* The cultns of the mortals reaches Ha, or god, through the intermediation 
of Shu the son of Ra. 

+ The "goddess 0^-/," or the "great goddess," a name of the lion-headed 
Seibet, the chasUser of the wicked. 

t Shu-si-Ra is the royal name of Shu son of Ra, one of the dynastic 
gods. f >>. from all eternity. 

11 The sacred eye of the sun, the solar disk. 

ll* Heliopolis. 

** Mako (variant Makai), a mytholoeical crocodile, a form of Set. 

2An-her (the leader of the sky) is the same as Shu. 
The very great. 
Here the divine son Shu assumes the character of a goddess. 
This magical text will appear in the next volume (X.) of the Reeordi of 
the Pa$t. 
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OBDINAEY MEETING, Apml 16, 1877. 

R«V. R. ThOBNTON, t).D., VldH-PBlBSIDlBNT, IN TffiB ChAIB. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and oonfirmed, and the foUow- 
ing Elections were announced : — 

Meicbebs : — Sir W. Burton, E.C.B., London; Ber. H. A. Hall, 
Th.A.E.C.L., Kent. 

Associates: — S. S. Bacon, Esq., Lirerpool; Boy. J. M. Fuller, M.A., 
Kent ; Bev. 0. Hole, B.A., London ; Ber. F. Kellet» Liverpool ; Bey. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., London ; Bev. Preb. W. B. W. Stephens, M.A., 
Midhurst 

The following paper was then read by the author : — 

THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM, ILLUSTRATED BY REOENT 
RESEARCHES. By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, M.A. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Since the following paper was printed I have read the transla- 
tion, by Mr. Russell Martineau, of Professor Goldziher's 
Mythology among the Hebrews. 

In this elaborate work it is seriously asserted that Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the whole group of patriarchal 
characters of the Bible in general had no real existence, but 
are mythical creations belonging to a system of very early 
development. 

The general line of argument is twofold. The author first 
endeavours to establish an etymology of the proper names 
suitable to his theory, and then knits up the story, or some 
selected particulars, into the mythical web. He has thus 
translated the old fathers far away from the earth and its 
doings. 

For instance, Abram (father of height) is the nightly sky. 
Sarah (princess) is the moon : so is probably Milk&. Hagar 
(the flying one) is a solar name. Isaac (the laugher) is 
originally the sun, but further on ''the 'smiling one' whom 
the ' high father ' intends to slay, is the smiling day, or more 
closely defined the smiling sunset, which gets the worst of 
the contest with the night-sky and disappears " (p. 96). 

Thus narratives which are distinctly treated in the Penta*i 
teuch by Moses, and by Joshua and the Prophets, and the 
Evangelists and Apostles, and especially by our Lord himself, 
as verax;ious history, are resolved into fables, not indeed 
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'' canningly devised'' but spontaneous (p. 81), and the in- 
evitable growth of the human mind according to supposed 
psychological laws. 

I can but hastily at prjBsent offer a few thoughts on this . 
mode of exposition. 

(A.) And, first, the philological argument is of a very slight 
texture indeed. * The names, for instance, are for the most 
part not shown to have ever been used with the asserted 
significance. Abr&m was never a word for heaven, nor was 
even " r&m " in Hebrew, although *' rayam '' in ^thiopio is 
adduced; and no instance is suggested in any language where 
Abram denotes anything but a man, and this ^y the way) 
not only in Scripture, for Abramu was a court-officer of Esar- 
haddon (Ep. Can. p. 89). 

Again, no instance is given of Yitshak (Isaac) really 
denoting the sun or the sunset, or anything else than a man 
whose name is explained in the Scripture narrative; nor of 
Sarah being a title of the moon in Hebrew or any other 
language; nor of Hagar meaning the sun in Hebrew. The 
noon-day sun may well be called al-h&jir& (the fiying one), as 
our author tells us, by the Arabs quite consistently with a 
slave having borne (if so be) a similar name. Moreover Hakar 
(s: Hagar, for t he E gyptians had no g) occurs among the 
Pharaohs of the XXIXth dynasty, so that Hagar may after all 
have been a resd Egyptian name. The Hagarenes, too, 
(Hagaranu in Assyrian) are mentioned both in Scripture and 
in an inscription of Tiglath Pileser 11. 

A curious statement is made (p. 158) that '' Sin (the moon) 
and Quia of the male triad are balanced respectively by ' the 
highest Princess,' and by Malktt ' the Queen ' in the female ; 
and these are only Sarah and Milkah again." This is hard to 
understand, for Gula was a goddess, not a '^ male," and could 
not be " balanced " by Malktt. In faet, Gula was the " female " 
corresponding to Samas the Sun-god, and " sometimes re- 
placed," says M. Lenormant {La Magie, 1 07), " by a group of 
three wives, equal among themselves : Malktt, Gula, and An- 
nnit." Moreover, the spouse of Stn does not appear to have 
been called Sarah; nor is there any evidence of a goddess 
called by the Hebrews Milcah. 

So with Abimelekh king of Gterar. Professor Goldziher 
includes this title in the '' Solar " list, p. 168. Yet the name, 
like Abram, appears in the Assyrian annals (viz., as a prince 
of Aradus in tne time of Esar-haddon). 

If all owners of lofty, or even celestial, titles are to be 
relegated to the skies, what will become of the Egyptian 
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Pharaohs^ whose especial glorj it was to boast themselves 
in '' solar titles '' ? 

We have a good instance of a name which has a very 
mythical look at first sights in Ur^ Abram's birthplace. 

This^ however^ is happily tied hard and fast to this world 
by the bricks of which it is built^ which bear the name of 
the town as well as of the god. 

The local and personal names of holy Scripture will yield 
rich results under reasonable inquiry. 

(B.) But I turn from philology to psychologyi which is made 
responsible for this line of explanation. 

Now the characters and doings of these old fathers and 
their wives and families are so thoroughly human^ so very 
various^ yet each so consistent in itself^ bearing such marks 
of truthfulness under the touchstone of human experience, 
that this kind of exposition in the hands of such men as the 
late Professor Blunt has acquired a very distinct and acknow- 
ledged value. I appeal from psvchology beside herself to 
psychology sober as a very credible witness to the genuine 
historical character of the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

(C.) Then again, historical research is daily adding fresh 
confirmation to our trust in the sacred records. Something 
of this kind I hope to bring before you presently. Look, for 
instance, at the episode of Elam. The world had nothing to 
show of this old powerful highknd monarchy conq^uering as 
far as the Egyptian borders, except in closest relation to the 
life of Abraham, and so only through Lot. 

But now we read the story in quite a consonant sense in 
Chaldsdan muniments. 

What right have we to rend out the figure of Abram from 
the canvas, leaving the Amorite chiefs, on the one hand, and 
the allied kings of the East, on the other ? 

(D.) But this form of credulous scepticism is, most of all, a 
violation of the spiritual consensus of the whole Hebrew and 
the whole Christian Church. 

Professor Gh)ldziher has nowhere so utterly wandered, as 
in his opinions on religion, whose gem^da he thus explains 
(p. 218) : — '' It must be regarded as established and certain 
that the psychological process of the origin of religion, a 
process influenced only in its most advanced stages by ethical 
and aesthetic forces, is, in the first instance, developed out of the 
older mental activity which resulted in the creation of myths.^' 

Now this is the very inversion of the order of things 
established alike by Scripture and archaeology; that the 
spiritual faculties which cry out for the living God germinated 
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first from the embers of an ''older mental activity'' exhausted 
(as the Professor goes on to say) by this creation of myths^ is 
sarely the most unlikely thing imaginable in itself^ and con- 
trary to what we find in the dedications^ prayers^ and hymns 
of earliest date^ both in ChaldsBa and Egypt. If our author 
denounces as inhuman^ and therefore monstrous in itself^ the 
opinion of Benan that '' the Semites never had a mvtholofiry.'' 
surely we may, on similar gronnd, repudiate the dogma tLat 
all mankind were destitute of reUgion until in the course of 
ages they produced it for themselves. 

Again^ the life of Abraham is a vital part of that unique^ 
coherent^ and divine development which St. Paul calls '' the 
purpose of the ages'' (Eph. iii. 11), whereby the book of 
Genesis is intelligibly correlated with the Apoc^^lypse through 
all the intermediate range of that sacred literature. I appeal 
to sound historical criticism, to sober psychology, to pure 
religion ; and trust that we may this evening see how consonant 
these are with a straightforward belief in the record as it 
stands.* 



rilHE internal coincidences of the Old Testament have been 
JL well developed by the late Professor Blunt and later 
writers, and we may be thankful that the very absence of 
external evidence of an historical kind enforced this delicate 
and sagacious line of proof. 

2. The researches of later years, however, call us to the study 
of extraneous records, where we find much in the shape of 
actual parallel evidence, but far more in the scarcely less 
yaluable form of historical illustration, whereby we may re- 
present to ourselves the conditions under which the worthies 
of the former covenant fulfilled their course. 

3. Every day is adding to the mass and value of this kind of 
testimony, and to the number of its students. 

4. While the few eminent scholars are engaged in their 
arduous task of original research, it may be permitted to 
ordinary students of history to utilize the data thus bestowed 
on them. 

5. With such an aim your attention is now entreated to a 
few points of illustration by which the life of Abraham may be 
the better appreciated. 

* In the notes the initials T. 8, B. A, signify " Trans, of Soo. of Biblical 
ArobsBology"; P. E. F,, '* Statements of F^estine Exploration Fond." The 
word Beeorda refers to "Becords of the Past"; Her. to <* Bawlinson's 
Herodotus, ed. 18625 Anc, M, to "Ancient Monarchies/' ed. 1871. 

VOL. XII. I 
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6. I shall be very thankful for information where I am 
ignorant^ and correction when I am wrong. 

7. Those who are labouring in this field wiU be well aware 
how tentative and provisional are all results at present. 

UR OF THE CHALDEES. 

8. The name of IJr Casdim emerges in Scripture first as the 
birthplace of Terach's sons. Ur is identified by its own in- 
scriptions with the ruined town Mugeyer^ on the west side of 
the Euphrates^ and gave the name Ur-ma {i.e, XJrland) to the 
whole region of which it was the capital.* 

9. " It is a curious feet/' writes the lamented George Smith 
in his work on the '' Chaldasan Account of Genesis/' f "that 
the rise of the kingdom of Ur {cir. B.C. 2000 to 1850) coin- 
cides with the date generally given for the life of Abraham^ 
who is stated to have come out of Ur of the Chaldeesj by 
which title I have no doubt the Babylonian city of Ur is meant. 

10. There is not the slightest evidence of a northern Ur, 
and a northern land of the Ghaldees at this period." 

11. The city was the centre of a most fruitful and cultivated 
district, '^ the only natural home of the wheat-plant/' shady 
with palm-groves, tamarisk, acacias; and pomegranates, and 
irrigated with the utmost c«Cre. 

12. Sir Henry Bawlinson believes that Eden was in this part 
of Babylonia ; and indeed three of the river-names of paradise 
are found here, — Hiddekel,6ikhkhan,j: andEuphrates. It would 
surely be likely that in " the garden which the Lobd planted,'' 
the wheat would be a most treasured gift, and it has been 
held as emphatically a divine boon by different nations. 

13. From the port the '^shipsofUr" set sail on the sheltered 
sea, which at that time reached some 120 or 130 miles higher 
than at present.§ 

14. If the chief settlement of the Semitic people was then in 
Arabia, it would be natural for the sons of Shem to prefer the 
city on that side of broad Euphrates, and open to the pastoral 
ranges of the desert. It is true, however, that there was a 
subordinate channel of the Euphrates which ran to the west 
of Ur. The people of Terach, always keen in commerce, 
would find here the head-quarters of that '* multitude of men 
of different nations " who had colonized ChaldaBa, of whom 
Berosus writes. The sons of Shem were not the first civilizers 
of Babylonia. The far-spreading Turanians were beforehand 



* T. 3. B. A.^m. 229. f p. 298. 

t T. 8, B, A,y i, 300. § KawHnaon, Afie, Ifofk, L 
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with their strong stamp of langnage^ laws^ religion^ science^ 
and polity. 

"AU appearanoeB,'* says M. Lenomumt *' would lead us to regard the 
Turanian xaoe as the fint hranchof the family of Japhet which went forth into 
the world, and by that premature separation, by an isolated and antagonistic 
existence, took, or rather preserved, a completely distinct physiognomy. "* 

15. Bnt the first to lay the yoke of despotism on the mingled 
races in Shinarwas a son of Ham, Nimrod^ a ''son of Cnsh.'' 
The word Kush^ ''Eusa/^ identified (like Ham) with dark- 
ness^ occurs in early Chaldsean inscriptions^ and the " dark 
races '^ are recorded as under the role of Sargina I. f 

16. Abram's childhood must have been familiar with the 
motley mixture of faces^ costumes, and dialects of all the great 
races into which our scholars have divided mankind ; and 
among all these races his work was ordained to lie. 

1 7. The principal building at IJr was the temple of the moon- 
god of the . same name, which bears on the bricks of its 
lowest stage the dedication of its royal builder Urukh, pro- 
bably before Abraham's time. 

18. Its huge ziggurat, a sacred obsenratory-tower of three 
stages, upholding the shrine, oblong in form, ascended by 
stairs, rose high above the buildings of the city in its northern 
quarter. 

19. There the royal monthly prognosticators kept the night- 
watches, holding in highest worship the light that rules the 
night; chanting their hymns, casting their omens, ofiering 
sacrifices, receiving votaries, as represented on their sovereign- 
pontilFs seal, and within the temple-bounds holding courts 
of justice in his name. 

20. It is a wonderful thing that one of the liturgical hymns 
to the moon-god Ur (or Sin in Semitic) actually used in this 
temple in the earliest times, is still preserved in Accadian and 
Semitic in the British Museum. From M. Lenormant's 
French translation,! I have rendered it very closely in a some- 
what rhythmical cast as follows : — 

Lord ! prince of gods of heaven and earth, whose mandate is exalted ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord 1 good god, of gods the prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord ! great god, of gods the prince ! 



* Ane. E. of the Eatt^ I 64. 

t But see Schrader^s note, Zeitschr. 1674, 21. He transktes '^ such as 
dwell in the West.** But in other texts daxk races are referred to. — Chald. 
Om., 85-86. JET. G. T. 

i Le8 prem. dviUioUianiy iL 158. 

I 2 
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Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord ! god of the month, of gods the 

prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord of Ur, of gods the prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord of the alabaster house, of gods the 

prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Lord of crowns, duly returning, of gods 

the prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! Awarder of kingdoms, of gods the 

prince ! 
Father ! god enlightening earth ! by lowering the proud himself enlarging, 

of gods the prince ! 
Timely crescent, mightily homed, doom-dealer splendid with orb fulfilled ! 
Self-produced, from his home forth issuing, pouring eyermore plenteous 

streams ! 
High-exalted, all-producing, life unfolding from above ! 
Father, he who life reneweth in its circuit through all lands ! 
Lord ! in thy godhead far and wide as sky and sea thou spread'st thine 

awe. 
Warder of shrines in [Accad's] land, and prophet of their high estate ! 
Of gods and men the sire, of childhood guide, even Ishtar's self thou didst 

create. 
Primeval seer, rewarder sole, fixing the doom of days remote ! 
Unshaken chief, whose heart benign is never mindful of thy wrongs, 
Whose blessings cease not, ever flowing ; leading on his fellow-gods, 
Who from depth to height bright-piercing openeth the gate of heaven. 
Father mine, of life the giver, cherishing, beholding [all !] 
Lord who power benign extendeth over all the heaven and earth ! 
Seasons, rains, from heaven forth-drawing, watching life and yielding 

showers ! 
Who in heaven is high-exalted ? Thou ! sublime is thy behest ! 
Who on earth is high-exalted ? Thou ! sublime is thy behest ! 
Thou thy will in heaven revealest. Thee celestial spirits praise ! 
Thou thy will on earth revealest. Thou subdu'st the spirits of earth ! 
Thou ! thy will in heaven as the luminous ether shines ! 
Thou ! thy wiU upon the earth to me by deeds thou dost declare ! 
Thou ! thy will extendeth life in greatness hope and wonder wide ! 
Thou ! t hy will itself gives being to the righteous dooms of men ! 
Thou through heaven and [earth extendest goodness, not remembering 

wrong! 
Thou ! thy will who knoweth ? Who with aught can it compare ? 
Lord I in heaven and earth thy lordship of the gods none equals thee ! 

21. There are yet some mutilated lines to complete this ode 
of pristine idolatry : calling on this *' king of kings '' to favour 
his dwelling, the city of Ur, invoking him as " Lord of rest " 
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(that is, of the weekly sabbath-rest) ; and so in broken tones it 
dies away. In such strains did the kings and priests of Ur 
adore the moon as it walked in brightness through the crystal- 
line spaces of a Babylonian sky. 

22. The walls, and at least three sacred buildings in IJr, were 
the work of Urukh, the great builder king. The polytheism 
of this early age is shown by his having built, besides these, 
a temple to Nana or Ishtar at Erech ; another to the sun-god 
Samas at Larsa ; another to Bel, and a separate one to '' Belat 
his Lady,'' at Nipur ; another to " Sar-ili his king,'* at Zir- 
gulla. In truth polytheism was stamped on the earth in 
temples and towers, and the warlike or beneficent works of 
kings. Hea was the patron of the all-important irrigation ; 
Sin, or X7r, of brickmaking and building ; San, the sun-god 
(Samas), of martial activity ; Nergal of war, and the like. 
Polytheism glittered in scrolls of light in the constellations. 
It measured days and months, and years and cycles, and by 
its auguries decided the least ways of house-life and the 
greatest collisions of nations. 

23. It has been observed that gods were identified with 
stars before the invention of writing in Babylonia, '^ and that 
the most natural symbol of a deity was thought to be a star,'' 
which is the '^ determinative " of the names of gods in cunei- 
form inscriptions. ''It is plain," writes Mr. Sayce, "that 
the full development of astro-theology cannot have been much 
earlier than 2000 B.C."* And Mr. George Smith gives the 
same date for the development of systematic mythology : " 2000 
years before the Christian era it was already completed, and 
its deities definitely connected into a system, which remained 
with little change down to the close of the kingdom."-f- And 
M. Lenormant writes at length to the same effect. The whole 
system, then, had reached its full working order when Abram 
was bom at Ur of the Chaldees, and the family of Terach had 
been drawn into the stream ; for '' thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood, 
even Terach the father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor, 
and they served other gods." 

24. In the sun rising above the mountains of Elam the child 
would behold a god, defender of the men of Sippara and of 
Larsa. The morning, the midday, and the evening sun had 
difierent divine names, as in Egypt. The sun rose as Tamzi 
or Duzi (Thammuz), the sun of life, and set as Tutu, god of 



* T. & B. A.y iiL t ChaldMn Gm,, 52. 
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deaths received by the gigantic guardians into the nether 
worlds as the orb sunk into the far western sea beyond the 
distant land of Marta^ where Abram's destined lot awaited 
him. The planets had each its own divine name and character. 
Sulpa-nddu; Mercury, the star of Nebo, was " prince of the 
men of Kharran/' the city which would-be the second home of 
Terach and his house. Jupiter was ihe star of Merodach, 
patron of great Babylon.* But it would seem, beneath this 
sidereal cultus lay a more ancient Turanian system of elemental 
powers and magic rites used without special sanctuaries. 
M. Lenormant has even identified Urukh as the founder of a 
Cushite religion in Chaldasa, expressed by the stage-temples.f 

25. At all events, it is clear that by the time of Abram's 
birth Ur was the scene of great reli^ous and political 
development, and probably of conflict, in the midst of aU 
the manifold departures of men from " the Living G-od,'' the 
" wreck of paradise " is yet very discernible in the legends 
based on truth which bear witness to. the Creation ; the revolt 
of the evil spirits ; the innocence, temptation, and fall of man ; 
the Deluge and salvation of Noah and his house ; the Babel- 
building and dispersion of mankind. No less do we find holy 
usages of divine origin, such as sacrifice, prayer, and worship ; 
the seventh day held sacred as a day of rest, and called, as 
Mr. Boscawen has told me, '^ day of rest of the heart,'* J 
and the whole course of public and private life in all their 
details hallowed by the sanctions of religion. The principal 
victims were the ram and the bull, the most valued subjects 
of man, as indeed the first and second signs of the zodiac 
bear witness. To these a fearful addition must be made. I 
speak of human sacrifice, which (as Mr. Sayce has shown &) the 
Semitic tribes learned from the Accadians. A sa<)red ark was 
used in ChaldaBa in very early times, as in Egypt ; for in the 
6th tablet of the /^ Izdubar '' series " the ark of his god 
Sarturda*' is mentioned. || 

26. The great foundations of revealed truth in the relations 
of man to Gk>d are more and more disclosed by research. The 
consciousness of sin and its desert and punishment ; the origin 
of temptation and transgression ; the fear of death ; the 
reverence and yearning for righteousness, and belief in its 



* Sgrce, T. 8, B. A., iii. t Xo Ma^ 295. 

XTv.A, J., ii. 32, 1. § T. 8. B. A,, iiL 120. 

IAssyr. DuCj 175. Long lists of these arks are given inW. A. J., iL, 
they appear to hare b^n sacred barges like the boat of the Egyptian 

Osiris.— JV^ofe by Mr, Boscawm. 
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reward at the Iiands of Gk)d; the faith in the immortality of 
the sord^ in judgment to come^ in a heaven of blessedness 
and a fiery hell of torment, are aU now brought to light as 
articles of faith among Accadians and Semites alike, but 
gradually entangled and lost in the '' many inventions '* of 
the '^ evil imagination of man's heart/' and losing their only 
true significance and sanction as men ** did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge." In fact the result of late investi- 

Shtion is that expressed by St. Paul in his epistle to the 
omans. 

M. Lenormant thus writes : — 

When we penetrate beneath the rarface of gross polytheism, it [the 
religion of Assyria and Babylonia] had acquired from popular superstition, 
and revert to the original and higher conceptions, we shall find the whole 
based on the idea of the unity of the Deity — ^the last relic of the primitive 
revelation disfigured by and lost in the monstrous ideas of pantheism, con* 
founding the creature with the Creator, and transforming the Deity into a god- 
world, whose manifestations are to be found in the phenomena of nature. * 

27. One point of special moment in its bearing on Abraham 
must be lightly touched, and afterwards more fully dealt 
with — I mean the resurrection of the dead. This belief was 
especially associated with Marduk (Merodach), the great god 
of Babylon. His Accadian name was Amar-utuki, or Amar-ud, 
and his worship must have been most ancient, as it was 
restored at Babylon by Agu-kak-rimi, whose date Mr. 6. 
Smith places as ^' most probably more than 2000 years before 
the Christian era " ; f &^d he is mentioned as the son of Hea 
in the tablet of the seven wicked spirits. 

28. It was attributed to him that he could raise the dead 
to life, and he is himself '^ one of the types of those gods,^' 
writes M. Lenormant, '^ who die and rise again to life periodi- 
cally, characteristic of the religions of the shores of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, of Syria and Phcenicia. The famous 
pyramid of the royal city of Babylon passed for his tomb, 
where they showed to devotees his sepulchral chamber, after- 
wards plundered by Xerxes, which they called '^ ths place of 
rest of Marduk,'^ 

29. The immortality of the soul and ftiture blessedness of 
the righteous have been illustrated from the cuneiform texts 



• Anc, HisL of (he East, i. 452. 

t ^0^ by Mr. Boscaiom. This date must be placed about B.C. 1900, as 
the fire kings in my paper are evidently of the Median or Elamite dynasty. 
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in an interesting monograph by M. Oppert^ and also by Mr. 
Fox-Talbot and Mr. Boscawen in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archasology. '^ There is," says Mr. Fox- 
Talbot, " a fine inscription not yet fnlly translated, describing 
the soul in heaven, clothed in a white radiant garment, seated 
in the company of the blessed, and fed by the gods them- 
selves with celestial food." * 

30. Those who are at all versed in Egyptian lore will 
recognize the clear similarity of these dogmata with those of 
common origin (as I believe) carried to the Nile at a very 
early period of migration, and there elaborated by the mystical 
genias of that intellectnal and most religions people. 

31. By all this teaching and belief the boy Abram mnst 
have been snrronnded in his father's house at Ur of the 
Ghaldees. As to the name Ghaldee, it was the designation of 
a people of Southern Babylonia,t and the name Khaldi in 
the Burbur (i.e. Accadian) dialect (as Prof. Bawlinson inforniB 
us), represents the moon-god. But the Hebrew name Casdim 
seems to be formed from the verb " Casadu," to possess ; in 
Assyrian, '' Oasidu " will be the novien agentis, says Mr. Sayce 
in his first Assyrian Grammar 4 Thus the Casdim would be 
the possessors, the lords of the land, and not the subject 
race. [The Elamite conquerors of the land. — Mr. Boscawen."] 

32. I have shown as in a rough sketch the main points of 
the position occupied by the house of Terach, and that it was 
not as a "simple shepherd" that Abram was brought up, but 
in the central and most complex civilization that the world 
then knew, '' the cradle of Semitic civilization," as Dr. Birch 
has called it, '^highly civilized and densely populated at a 
time when Egypt was still in its youthful prime." Abram 
knew what the world was, and was conversant with its ways 
before he was called out of his father's house ; and by the 
guidance of Jehovah he followed the stream of the varied 
migrations of illustrious races, and his tent-pe^s were every- 
where struck into ground already rich with the harvest of 
the past, and broadcast with the seed of the world's future 
destiny. 

* Beeords, ill 135. " Suice translated by me, T. 8. B. A., voL iv."— 
Mr. Boscaioen. 

t Rawlinaon's Her.y i. 256, 538, and iv. 206. Note by Bev. A. JET. 8ai^ 
Khaldi was the supreme god of the Alarodian inscriptions of Van, which 
have not yet been deciphered. The Minni had nothing to do with the 
Accadians, and the supposition that Armenia, like Acc^, was ever called 
Burbur, '< the Summits,^' is incorrect, 

t P* 14. 
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33. It is nofc difficult to trace the conditions of life which 
would entangle a faithful servant of ** the holy One that in- 
habiteth eternity '^ in those days. 

34. All judicial determinations^ for instance^ and even many 
commercial bargains^ were transacted in the temples, and 
confirmed by oaths on the gods and the king. 

35. Of laws affecting the home-religion^ too^ some fragments 
have reached us : for instance, '^ [a man] has full possession 
of his sanctuary in his own high place. The sanctuary [a man] 
has raised is confirmed to the son who inherits.'^ 

36. But another law^ or determination, enacts that " for the 
future the [judge may] canse a sanctuary to be erected in a 
private demesne.^' 

37. This law might, one would think, be made an instru- 
ment of persecution, such as the Jews believed their father 
Abraham to have suffered. 

38. It is clear that Terach and his house were of high 
position in their race. Indeed the very names Abram, Sarai,'!^ 
Milcah, bear the stamp of rank and dignity. And in the 
tablets the Semitic people appear as the great transactors of 
business. 

39. There would be no escape in obscurity for Abram. 

40. Once more men were multiplying their evil inventions, 
'' worshipping and serving the creature more than the 
Creator,^' and once more a single family, like that of Noah, 
was chosen as the treasury of (tod's truth. 

41. The tent of Abram was to be as the ark of Noah ; — the 
open desert as the levels of the great waters. 

48. But for this the time was not yet come. 



KHAERAN, 

" This age,** writes Sir Henry Rawlinson of the era in question, '' seems 
to have been in a peculiar sense the active period of Semitic colonization. 
The FhoBuicians removing from the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the Hebrew patriarch marching with his household from 
Chalcbea to Palestine, merely followed the direction of the great tide of 
emigration, which was at this time setting in from the East westward. 
Semitic tribes were, during the period in question, gradually displacing the 
old Oushite inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula. 

Assyria was being occupied by colonists of the same Semitic race from 



* Sara, from " sar," king. 
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Babylonia, while the AiaznaBaziB were ascending the oonne of the Enphxates, 
and forming settlementB on the eastern frontier of Syria.'' * 

43. To the same eflFect Mr. Kenrick writes, ''Prom the 
history of Egypt we learn that about 2000 B.C. a great 
western migration of Palestinian and Arabian nomad tribes 
took place, in consequence of which all Lower Egypt was sub- 
ject to them for a long succession of years." f Movers, B. I., 
chap, viii., thinks there are traces of a conquest of Syria and 
Palestine by Assyria first 2000 years B.C. J 

44. The celebrated scene of the reception by Khnumhotep 
of the 37 Amu (at Beni-hassan) during the reign of Ame- 
nemha II- of the Xllth dynasty, is evidently connected with 
this drift of Semitic races. When Sir H. Bawlinson wrote 
the words above quoted, he would not derogate from the 
supreme and unique import of the divine call and guidance 
of Abram. Among all the strangers who passed through the 
borders of the king of Salem; among all the patriarchal 
clans who went down into Egypt, whether pressed by famine 
or led by ambition, there was but one Abram, the father of 
the faithful. 

45. But in surveying the swarming field of history, as we 
see the highway cast up and the stumbling-blocks removed, 
and the bounds of their habitation marked out for the sons 
of men by an unseen hand, we must fairly take into our 
account all that meet^ our view ; and so we shall enter into 
the noble confession of Joseph, " So now not you sent me 
hither but God." 

46. In the sacred narrative there is one most suggestive 
link between Palestine and North-eastern Egypt, which may 
perhaps soon be fitted into the chronological chain. It is the 
incidental remark, § " Now Hebron was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt '' ; that is San, the head-quarters of the 
Hyks6s dynasties. Now as Hebron was built before Abram 
came thither, it seems very probable that the Asiatic invaders 
had already intrenched themselves in Lower Egypt. But 
there is more to say presently on this matter. 

47. When the Ood of glory appeared to Abram and called 
him to his new destiny, the first migration of Terach and his 
house was about 600 miles in length to Eharran. It is clear 
that Nachor and his family followed them so far, for Eliarran 
was afterwards called "the city of Nachor," and Nachor 



♦ RawL, ff«r., L 365 ; see also Anc Man,, I 64. t PJuenieick, 141. 

} Kenrick, Phosn,, 340, note. § Nombers xiii. 2SL 
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called on Abram's 6t>d^ as we learn incidentally from the lips 
of Laban. 

48. The early part of their way lay through the rich warm 
Chaldsean levels, and havings as we may suppose^ crossed the 
great river and passed through Larsa and ancient Erech^ and 
seen the ruins of great Babel^ they would come to the twin 
cities of Sippara, andby-and-by, rising near the great place of 
bitumen-pitSj Hit^ to the higher undulating levels of the 
country already occupied by tribes who had gone out from the 
south to fouad the great dominion of Assur^ they would leave 
the more advanced cultivation of Abram's native plains^ and 
begin to encounter greater difficulties and untried dangers. 
But through whatever vicissitudes, in due time passing up the 
fertile valley of the Belik^ the caravan, ascending towards the 
highlands^ entered the resting-place of many years, a second 
home which became so familiar and dear to Abram that we 
find him in his old age calling it " my country,'' and " the 
home of my kindred/' The region was called Padan-Aram, 
the plain of the highlands, and the name Padan occurs in the 
very early Chaldsaan record of Agu-kak-rimi (probably before 
Abram). 

49. Eharran was by position a very important place. Its 
name is Accadian, and means road, and also, like that English 
word,* bore the military sense of inroad, raid, and was familiar 
with the march of armies and the incidents of war. 

50. It was, in fact, a very early and a very late outpost of 
Chaldsdan power. Through it Kedorlaomer and his tri- 
butaries must have marched to their distant conquests while 
yet Abram and his father were dwelling there, and Abram's 
eyes probably looked upon the long array of Elam, Larsa, 
Shinar, and Goim with which thirteen years later he was so 
suddenly to be engaged in conflict. 

51. Tlie town still lies on the slope of a low hill, on which 
stand ruins of an ancient stronghold built of large blocks of 
basaltic rock. It is described by Mr. Malan.t who has given 
an interesting sketch in Churton and Jones's edition of 
the New Testament, the only view of Klarran I have yet 
seen. 

52. The plain was irrigated in true Chaldasan style by water- 
courses from the Belik ; and to the west is the plain of Seruj, 
fertUe, and thick with villages of the same ancient beehive 



• 1 Sam. xxyii. 10 : " Whither have ye made a road to-day ? 
t Phil, or Truthy 93. 
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hoases of stone which we see in Assyrian reliefs^ and may sap- 
pose to have clustered there in the sight of Abram. 

53. The indications of Chaldasan worship at Eharran reach 
back as far as the times of Terach^ as Mr. Sayce has shown^* 
and the city was from first to last bound up with the cultus of 
the sidereal pantheon. 

54. In the British Museum is a seal-cylinder representing a 
priest in adoration before an altar with a star above it. In 
the distance is a diminutive figure. Behind the priest is 
inscribed in cuneiform^ " the god of Kharran." Probably the 
star is Mercury, which, as we have seen, was lord of the 
men of E[harran. Its gods are mentioned in Babshakeh's 
message to Hezekiah. '' In the fifth century,^' says Sir H. 
Ilawlinson,t '^ the Sabssans of Harran worshipped the sun as 
Bel-Shamin, the lord of heaven, and at a later period they used 

■ the Greek name of 'HAioc ; and again Gula, under the name 
of Gradlat and Tar'ata (Atargatis or Derceto) are given by St. 
James of Seruj, as the tutelary goddesses of Harran in the 
fifth century of Christ.'' Still later are records of the same 
idolatry, but in the midst of all we find that '' the Sabians had a 
chapel which was dedicated to Abraham.'' X 

55. Thus the " father's house " was still within an outpost 
of the old ChaldsBan rule, a very imperfect approach to the 
land which Jehovah would show them. 

56. Still in the highways of the caravans and line of march 
of armies, still surrounded by the worship which they had 
renounced, they were dwelling ; but Terach was well stricken 
in years, and here he was minded to abide and end his days 
without crossing the great river into the land of the stranger, 
and the unknown places of Martu, toward the sea of the setting 
sun ; and hither came Nachor and Milcah, and their house, 
and they prospered in the fertile and beautiful land where the 
tender mercy of God allowed Abraham to bury his father at 
the age of 205 years, perhaps in one of the rock-hewn tombs 
of Urfah. 

THE MIGRATION TO CANAAN. 

57. The call of Jehovah after Terach's death fairly launched 
Abram in his tent-life as a stranger and pilgrim. And this 
began when he was seventy-five years old. The conditions 
of this life are very well described by Dr. Kitto in his Daily 



* T. 8. B. A.y iii. 168, and ii. 247. 
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Bible Headings, His route probably lay across the Euphrates 
about 17 miles south of Bir-edjik at Jerabolus^ where the 
lamented George Smith has so lately discovered the true site 
of Carchemish, and through Aleppo, where there are still 

2naint traditions of Abraham, Hamath, Emesa, which is not 
iv from the site of the great Kadesh on the Orontes, where 
the arms of E^mt were to meet in stem oonflict the chivalry 
of the sons of Kheth, and so to Damascus. 

58. There seems evidence enough to connect Abraham with 
Damascus. Hence his way would lie up the long ascents of 
Bashan to the high mountain-brow, from which he must have 
first beheld the goodly prospect of the land of Canaan 
described so well by Dean Stanley, and since by Dr. Tristram 
and the Rev. A. E. Northey.''^ At last, descending the deep 
glen of the Yabbok (Zerka), and probably crossing the 
rushing Jordan at the ford of Damieh, he stood on the pro- 
mised ground. The ascent of the Wady Far'ah would bring 
him to lovely Shechem. Let us remind ourselves that here 
Abraham's first altar was reared in the Holy Land ; here the 
law was proclaimed by Joshua ; hard by (as it would seem) 
John the Baptist received the penitent crowds at ^non near 
to Salim, and that at Jacob's well He whose day Abraham 
rejoiced to see first revealed Himself as the Messiah. 

THE CANAANITE. 

59. Here, indeed, was the land, but '^ the Canaanite " was 
beforehand. '' The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled [were 
settled] then in the land." The sturdy Amorite held the 
fastnesses ; roving Perizzites were scattered afield ; Sidonians 
and Arvadites colonized the coasts ; the powerful sons of Kheth, 
dreaded even by Egypt, lay in the goodly land, and perhaps 
even then possessed the heights of Lebanon. Beyond the 
Jordan lay savage Bephaim, terrible Emim, uncouth Zamzum- 
mim, degraded Eliorites, and Abram still went childless 
among men. 

60. Yet here, said Jehovah, '' unto thy seed I will give the 
land." Abram believed Jehovah, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness. 

61. The land is called in the book of Q^nesis by no other 
name than '' tlie land of Canaan." Canaan is a name also 
known in the Egyptian and Asi^rian records in the form 
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Eanana^ and Mr. 6. Smith has met with Kanunai in Babylonia.* 
But it is nowhere said that Canaan was the original name of 
the land. The Canaanites seem to have migrated from the 
shores of the Persian Galf. Canaan was the son of Ham 
(Kham)^ and the land of Canaan lay next to the land of Eham, 
and became its most formidable rival and conqueror. 

62. But Egypt was a great full-grown power splendidly 
civilized^ and the pressure came on it not as an organized 
military invasion^ but a gradual pacific migration; not a 
deluge^ but a stealthily rising tide. 

63. It was not likely that any tribe of the sons of men, 
Amu^ Shasu^ Sakti, or whosoever^ should stay in Palestine 
without trying to " go down into Egypt.'' Canaan was a 
highway to Egjrpt. The Delta was as an antechamber 
thronged by motley company. The strong chain of fortresses 
built by Amenemha I., with its connecting wall to keep out the 
marauding hordes on the north-east^ had not been effectual in 
reality. Whether it were before or after Abram's visit to 
Egypt that the rule of the Hyksds Pharaohs was established 
in Lower Egypt, at all events we may believe that the power 
represented by those sovereigns had already strongly developed 
itself, and was dominant, perhaps, in fact, if not in form. Zoan 
had been built seven years after Hebron (Khebron), and pre- 
sumably by the same builders. One of its names is identical 
with that of Tyre.f Statues of Amenemha I. and Osortasen I. 
have been foun<J there by Mariette-Bey,J and even an inscrip- 
tion with the name and titles of Pepi Merira of the Vlth 
dynasty. These may indicate that Zoan was built and carried 
on as a commercial^ settlement with the good-will of these 
strong monarchs, "from whose limits of government we 
should perhaps except (says Brugsch-Bey) the parts of the 
Delta on the eastward side on the shores of the Lake Menzaleh, 
inhabited by a mixed race of Egyptians and Semitic dwellers, 
whose influence soon prevailed in a manner so disastrous to 
the Pharaohs and their country." § 

64. It is interesting to notice that in the time of the Xllth 
dynasty seal-cylinders of the Babylonian fashion began to be 
used in Egypt. || 



* Chcddcean Oef^, 296. Eponyin. Can,, 67. 
t Bnigsch, Histoire, 134-148. L'Exode, 21. 
t Maspero, Hist Anc, 126. 

SHisty 69. 
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65. With regard to the Canaanitc immigration into PalestinOj 
two most remarkable Egyptian records have been used to prove 
that it could not have ti^en place berore the early times of 
*the Xnth dynasty. The argmnent has been brongnt forward 

by M. Lenormant. 

_ 

66. I. The inscription of Una of the Vlth dynasty * of the 
reigns of Teta and Pepi Merira. This records the redaction 
by repeated campaigns of a revolted people of the Amu called 
Hern-sha (lords of sand) who^ evidently were inhabitants of 
the regions to the north-east of Egypt. The land of Khetam 
is mentioned as the scene of their revolt. This is identified 
by Brugsch-Bey in his memoir on the Exodus as the desert just 
beyond the eastern border of Lower Egypt. But these people 
possessed a very fertile region to the norths with com crops^ 
figs^ and vineyards^ and bordering on the sea. A place is 
mentioned whose name is read by Dr. Birch Takhisa or 
Takheba, by Brugsch Terehba, Of this more presently. The 
people were Amu^ a Semitic designation. The discovery of 
Pepi's name at San is very interesting in connection with this 
inscription. It is also to be noticed that the first mention of the 
god Set (afterwards identified with the religion of the Hyksds^ 
and especially the Hittites) is in an inscription of Pepi.f 

67. II. The romantic story of Saneha, of the beginning of 
the XUth dynasty.! "^^^^ adventurer found in the same 
country,' as it seems, a civilized people called Tennu, who 
were Sati, that is Asiatics, and whose ruler bore the name of 
Ammu-anshi, as read by Goodwin, or Ammu-nensha (Chabas). 
We do not find the name Herusha here, but that of Nemma- 
sha occurs twice. 

68. Now M. Lenormant argues that these documents dis- 
prove the settlement of the Canaanites in Palestine up to the 
time of Amenemha I.§ But this inference seems to me pre- 
carious, for the Canaanites (Hittites, Amorites, &c.) spoke a 
Semitic language, and the Hyksds were known to. the Egyp- 
tians as Sati. In fact the Egyptians do not seem to have 
distinguished the Canaanites as anything different from the 
Asiatics commonly known to us as Semitic. 



* Ree. of Past, ii. 3. Chabas, Etud^, &c., 2nd edition, 114. Brngsch, 
Hiat. d^Eg., 71. 
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69. The date of Zoan being carried back to the time of Pepi 
proves the earlier building of Hebron ; but it is clear that this 
stronghold of the Anakim must have been exempt from the 
warfare of Una which swept away the Herpshafrom the Negeb. 
The settled inhabitants have in all ages been beset by the wan- 
dering tribes^ Herusha^ Shasu^ Petti^ and the like. In Saneha's 
time the Tennu were at war with the Petti. It is quite possible 
that the Egyptians might chastise the Herusha-u without in- 
curring hostilities from the Canaanites. 

70. We may now, I think, identify the " land of Takhisa." 

71. Una landed to the north of this (perhaps at the very 
ancient port of Joppa), and '^ subdued the country from the 
extreme frontier on the north of the land of Herusha," while 
(apparently) another Egyptian force entered the country from 
the south. 

72. Now the group of towns classed as in the land of 
Takhisa in the Travels of an Egypti-an, appears to include 
Timnath, Debir, Anab, Beth Tappuah, AduUam, Zephath, and 
Kadesh [Barnea]. 

73. This is the very country which Una would have swept 
if he had landed at Joppa, and marched southwards to 
Elhetam, and he would have left Hebron, and such garrisons 
of the Anakim as Debir and Anab, occupied by their strong 
and martial inhabitants, who would perhaps have rejoiced to 
see the success of the Egyptians against their troublesome 
neighbours. In the same way KedorWomer '^returning'' 
from El-Paran, and coming to Kadesh-Bamea, '' smote all the 
country of the Amalekites,'' but kept clear of Hebron. So 
also did Thothmes III. in those conquests of which Lieutenant 
Conder has given a sketch-map.* 

74. But if we read with Brugsch "Terehba/^ still it is 
curious to find on the eastern part of the same region, 'Ain 
Terabeh and Abu Teraibeh, and Bfts Tareibeh ; and the 
dominant tribe of Bedouins in this country is called Ter&bin. 

75. This southern part of Canaan then, as well as the 
Sinaitic mining regions, was already held as subject to the 
suzerainty of Egypt, long before the time that Abraham was 
there, but the inhabitants, or the nomads, were so unruly 
that they revolted five times in the single reign (a long one) 
of Pepi Merira, and had to be reduced by extensive operations, 
as we have recounted. 



♦ P. E, R, July, 1876. 
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76. Saneha's adventures led him to the protection of Am- 
munensha (Chabas) or Ammu-anshi (Goodwin), whose name 
may indicate the prince {Nasi) of the Amu^ as M. Chabas has 
suggested. We find, by the way, Ammu-ladi king of Kedar 
in the time of Assurbanipal.* 

77. The land of Ammunensha was that of the "upper 
Tennu,'' and seems to have been much the same as that of 
Takhisa. In all probability, says M. Chabas, " Tennou cor- 
responded with the maritime part of Palestine, and Aea 
[Aam, as read by Goodwin] should be found in the triangle 
marked by the towns of Hebron, Askelon, and Joppa.*' f [Aea 
was the province committed to Saneha.] If this be so, then 
the words quoted by Mr. Goodwin from a papyrus may be 
relevant : '' the boats of Djana and Tennouatou how numorous 
are they.'' J But it would seem that the boundaries of Tennu 
reached near to Atima (Adema or Aduma, — Chabas), which is 
generally supposed to be the land of Edom. 

78. I have sometimes thought that the Adema of Saneha 
may be the Admah of Genesis x., which had a separate king 
in Abraham's time. 

79. '* Upper Tennu " seems to suggest a Lower Tennu, and 
the name of Ten (plural Ten-nu) may be identical with Zin 
and Sin. The inhabitants were settled and civilized, and 
accordingly were at war with the Petti or roving barbarians. 
They were Sakti, and it seems that they are distinguished from 
Amu in the narrative, for the Pharaoh says of Saneha ; " he 
went as an Amu : he has been made into a Sakti," and Saneha 
is called " a son of Mehi (the North), a Petti bom in the land 
of Egypt"; but Amu are mentioned as present at Saneha's 
duel. Two more names are mentioned as in the Tennu land, 
viz., Annsh and Kashu, besides the Mennu, the settled people 
of the Sati, as M. Chabas explains it. § It is to be hoped that 
these names may be identified, as every word of these early 
records is so important. 

80. Amenemha I., the founder of the Xllth dynasty, who 
was Saneha's royal master, had also a servant, whose very 
name of Mennu seems to show him one of that people, as 
Saneha himself was an Amu. These points prove (as well 
as the celebrated reception of the thirty-seven Amu, Absha 
and his subjects) the friendly intercourse between Egypt and 
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these AsiaticSi even while the sturdy rebels met with chastise- 
ment^ as Amenemha I. boasted of making the Sati " come to 
him like a whelp." * 

81. These, then, are records of the South of Canaan before 
the time when Abram was led thither, as we find them in the 
monuments of Egypt. They show centres of cultivation, 
settled rule, and civilization assailed by the restless waves of 
nomad barbarism, and reveal already the strong predominant 
power of Egypt, the great monarchy restraining its Asiatic 
neighbours by expeditions and outlying fortresses and garri- 
sons, and defending its eastern frontier by a fortified line in 
the " land of Khetam '' ; all powerless, however, to exclude 
the western-flowing tide, which perhaps even before Abram^s 

• visit had submerged the defences of Egypt in its lower 
kingdom. 

82. It is a suggestive fact that Abram was '^ confederate " 
with the Amorite chiefs, and at the same time on good terms 
with the Pharaoh. It was the power of Elam and Chaldaea 
on the east which, sweeping the country down to the very 
confines of Egypt, attacked the Amorites. We do not gather 
that Egypt was at all hostile to them. 

83. This looks like the commencement of the Shepherd 
domination, and agrees very well with what Manetho says of 
Salatis fearing the Assyrian power on the east. 

84. Let us now return to that remarkable clue which con- 
nects Hebron with Zoan, built seven years later, and, as we 
may well suppose, by the same builders, who are identified by 
their eponymous *' father " Anak, and their '^ great man " 
C' Adam ") Arba. We have these two names to follow, Arba 
and Anak. 

85. The Rabbinical interpreters gave a numerical signifi- 
cance to Arba, which means four, and made the four to be 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Ad<i/m; the last by a strange 
blunder as to the word applied to Arba.f 

86. Now, in view of the symbolic use of numbers for gods, 
it struck me that Arba might be the number of a god from 
whom the Anakim traced their descent. 

87. I suggested this to Mr. Sayce, asking him whether in 
a tablet cited by Lenormant any god is designated by the 
number 4. Mr. Sayce replied that my suggestion was very 
plausible, but that the tablet in question does not symbolize 
any god by the numeral 4. ^' Still '^ (he said) " there .was no 
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reason why such a deity might not yet be found '' ; and he 
adduced the names of the cities Arba-il (Arbela)^ meaning 
four godsj and Arba-nun (Accadian^ Sanakha)^ four fish. After 
this I mentioned the question to Mr. Boscawen^ who^ on 
referring to another tablet^ found the number 4 attached to 
the god Sarturda^ who was worshipped by Izdubar at Erech 
(the orA; of the god is spoken of)^ and to whom a very 
early king of Erech, Sin-gasit, built a temple there. He was 
also worshipped at Amarda or Marad, in ChaldsBa. 

88. Here then is the Chaldasan god Arba. The analogy of 
Esmun had first suggested the guess to me. 

89. The god, eighth of the Cabeiri, was well known as a 
Phoenician deity, and his name is the numeral 8. Let us 
trace the local names compounded with the element Arba. 

90. We find Arba-nun in the South of Assyria ; Arba-il 
(the celebrated Arbela) eastward from Nineveh ; Arba-chiveh 
close to Kouyunjik (Smith, Die. of B., " Nineveh '*) ; Arbat 
near Nisibin ; Arba-ki in the North of Mesopotamia, meaning 
Arba-land, with many strong cities in it. The Arbayans are 
mentioned in an inscription of Shalmaneser II.* (perhaps we 
may add Arban on the EJiabour, where most interesting 
archaic Assyrian remains were found byLayardf). Then in 
Gralilee is Arbela (? Arba-il), perhaps the same as Beth-arbel ; to 
the east of Gadara, on the other side of Jordan, another Arbela; 
and lastly the celebrated *' Kiriath-arba, which is Hebron.'* 
Now this line of ''Arba'* cities and regions traces the very track 
which was followed by the great migrations from Babylonia to 
the borders of Egypt, and, as it would seem, the worshippers of 
Arba brought and planted their god in all these places. It is 
worthy of notice that the god Arba figures among the ancient 
heroes given by Abydenus as the father of Ninus (Arbelus), 
and the same name is given as that of his great-grandfather.^ 
To turn to Anak : If the numerical symbol of Nebo had been 
4, one might have thought him the god in question, as his 
name in Accadian was written Anak § : his number, however, 
seems to have been 1 ; but he was the god of the fourth day 
of the week, and the god of Kharran. 

91. It may be that Arba and Anak were not identical, for 
we are told in the book of Joshua that *' Arba was the father 
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of Anak " ; and it soems clear that Nebo was not identical with 
Sarturda^ for both are mentioned together in an inscription 
(translated by Mr. G. Smith) * of the date of Merodach- 
Baladan I., circ. 1320 B.C. 

92. These considerations wonid lead us to suppose that the 
Anakim were not^ like the Zuzim and Rephaim^ among the 
most ancient inhabitants of the land; but that they were 
immigrants from Chaldasa^ as the Canaanitish races in general 
appear to have beeui and^ as Dr. Kitto has expressed it, 
" Cashite [or rather Ganaanite ?] wanderers from Babel^ and 
of the same race as the Egyptian Shepherd-kings.'^ 

93. The land of Anaka in this part of Palestine is mentioned 
in an inscription of Thothmes IILf 

94. The inhabitants of Hebron are called " the Amorite/' 
and afterwards " sons of :Kheth '' ; but they may have been 
distinguished by the l^ocal name of Amorite amoug the de- 
scendants of Kheth^ who spread widely over the land. The 
Amorites themselves were locally subdivided^ for the Jebu- 
sites are called Amorites. j: 

95. It is a curious question whether the Anakim were not 
a disting^shed clan among the Amorites. It seems hard to 
avoid this conclusion. The place was Kiriath-arba when 
Abraham bought the Macpelah from Ephron, and the sons of 
Anak were its masters when Joshua^ and afterwards Caleb, 
captured it ; and the terms in which iihe expulsion of the 
Amorites and of the Anakim are recorded seem to relate to 
the same transaction. It would seem that the sons of Anak 
were a tribe of the descendants of Kheth^ and Amorites. It 
is observable that Abraham was on terms of friendly alliance 
with these Amorites in peace and war^ although he religiously 
eschewed connection with them in marriage for his son ; and 
in the words of the covenant of Jehovah^ the time when the 
sons of Abraham should come again into Canaan was post- 
poned to the fourth generation^ with the reason given^ that 
*' the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full '* ; as if in contrast 
with the iniquity of the men of the Jordan plain^ which was 
running over. 

96. There is, I think, an inclusion of the Amorites among 
the Khita in the Egyptian records. But the Kadesh of the 
country of Amaor is distinguished from the Eadesh on the 
Orontes, the great fastness of the northern Khita. This stood 
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on the western side of the Orontes, and had a stream and 
double moat with bridges.* There is still a lake near Emesa 
(Horns) called Bahr-el-Kades^ through which the Orontes 
flows^ and on this it appears the stronghold stood. The other, 
taken by Seti I. in his war against the Khita, is especially dis- 
tinguished as Kadesh in the land of Amaor. The fortified 
place has no moat, but is on a hill in a cultivated country, 
and has a pool with plants growing on its sides. It appears 
to be Kadesh Barnea, and the situation would agree well 
enough with that of ^Ain Gadis, described by Professor 
Palmer in the P. E. F» statement for June, 1871, allowing 
for the ancient cultivation, of which he found abundant traces. 

97. The sons of Kheth gave their name to the ruling power 
of the Canaanite league, which came into collision with Egypt 
on the one hand, and Assyria on the other, in so memorable 
a manner for centuries. In fact, they became woven into the 
destiny of Egypt, and impressed themselves in secular and 
religious matters on its history. 

98. Their king Khitasar speaks of his " thousand gods,'' as 
also of the ^Hhousand gods'^' of Egypt; but the dominant 
cultns was that of Sut or Sutekh (Baal), and Ast^rata (Asto- 
reth), who are prominently invoked in the celebrated treaty 
between Rameses II. and Khitasar, the grandson of Seplul, 
who had made peace with Bameses I. This is the identical 
corrupt worship which seduced the Israelites from the days 
of the Judges to the Captivities, and it is expressly identified 
in Holy Scripture with the idolatry of the Amorites t iu refer- 
ring to Ahab, whose abominations were derived from the 
Phcenicians. 

99. This, then, was the type of false religion which encom- 
passed Abram in the land of Canaan. 

100. ''The gods of the Amorites " are distinguished in the 
book of Joshua J from '' the gods which your fathers served 
on the other side of the flood '' ; and the distinction is fully 
confirmed by research. The gods of Ur were not identical 
with the gods of Canaan, whatever analogies and links of con- 
nection there are between the religions of Canaan and Baby- 
lonia on the one hand, and on the other Egypt. But I must 
not linger in these fields. M. Lenormant thus characterizes 
the religion of the Canaanitos : — 

No other people ever rivalled them in the mixture of bloodshed and 
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debaucheiy with which they thought to honour the Deity. It 

seems as though the spirit of their religion conspired vith their commerciAl 
and mercantile life to dose their hearts to all generous emotions, and to 
every elevated sentiment. However clever and expert they may have been 
in their every-day business, in morality they were always the true descend- 
ants of that son who was specially mentioned in the general malediction 
on the sons of Earn. * 

101. Yet this was the result of what is described by Movers 
as '' an apotheosis of the forces and laws of Nature.^' Such 
is the legitimate result of losing sight of the Creator in His 
works, and of the Divine Lawgiver in His laws, and so '^ de- 
parting from the living God.^' 

102. It is extremely interesting to find the evidence in- 
creasing on inquiry, of the present existence of the Canaanites 
from the Lebanon^ through, the extent of Palestine^ as M. 
Glermont-Gtinneau has lately shown in so interesting a manner, 
to the eastern side of the delta, where M. Mariette-Bey has 
pointed them out in '^the foreigners of strong limbs with 
stem and elongated countenance, who still, to this day, people 
the shores of the Lake Menzaleh, and call themselves by the 

name of Malakin.'^f 

103. The very ethnic names sti^ Hnger (as we are told in 
the quarterly statement of the P. E. F. for July, 1876) in the 
old haunts of Hittite, Amorite, and PhoBuician ; and tradi- 
tions of Abraham may be still heard from the lips of the 
children of Kheth, who show where he watered his flocks^ 
and tell that his dogs wore collars of gold ; a very credible 
tradition to those who remember the collars worn by the 
favourite hounds of the lords of Egypt. 

EGYPT. 

104. The bearing of Egyptian records on Holy Scripture 
has been often discussed by the members of this Institute. 
The questions of chronology are still awaiting further evidence^ 
which, we trust, will some day be forthcoming. 

105. I have already noticed very early indications of the 
frequented pathway from Canaan to Egypt. Indeed, it is true 
that the eastern side of Egypt belonged rather to Asia than 
to Africa. 

106. Whether Abram^s sojourn in Egypt took place during 
the palmy days of the Xllth dynasty, or in the early time of 
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the Shepherds^ it does not seem iiiak he would have encoun- 
tered BO very different a state of things as writers have gene- 
rally supposed. 

107. The points of confirmatory illustration of Scripture 
have been noticed by M. Chabas and Canon Cook. 

108. The honourable reception of the celebrated train 
depicted at Bern-Hassan tallies well with the favour shown to 
Abram^ even were it by a purely Egyptian court. At the 
same time the BerUn papyrus, which refers to the seizure of 
the wife and children of a foreigner for a king of the Xllth 
dynasty, shows the reasonableness of Abram's dread. Beau- 
tiful colossi of this dynasty have been disinterred by Mariette- 
Bey at San, as well as the very striking memorials of the 
Shepherd kings. But far more important than any material 
illustration is the result of researches in the region of religious 
belief. 

109. It is clear that the basis of faith in Egypt was mono- 
theistic, although the huge Sphinx of Ghizeh appears from an 
inscription at Boulak to be older than the pyramid of Cheops. 
Still, Dr. Birch has shown that this is doubtful.'^ 

110. The animal- worship of Egypt is dated from Kakau, 
the second king of the Ilnd dynasty ; that is, the Egyptians 
believed that it did not exist before. 

111. The great investigation which is now on foot with 
regard to the Ritual will, doabtless, be fruitful in results of a 
more exact kind than any hitherto obtained. M. Naville has 
already, I believe, done much work in the collection of texts. 

112. Meanwhile, we may say with confidence, the idea of 
the immortcdity of the soul and the future destinies of the 
resuscitated body aSbrded the dominant motives of Egyptian 
religion as brought to bear on the present life. 

113. It seems that the idea of death was altogether alien to 
the minds of the Egyptians ; that they did not even conceive 
of a perfect and absolute death of the body, but set themselves 
piously to cherish a lingering germ of life which was to spring 
up into future perfection. A very interesting memoir has 
been written by M. Pierret on the dogma of the resurrection 
among the Egyptians. 

114. It is to be noted, however, that they did not believe 
in a general and simultaneous resurrection and judgment, but 
private and individual in each man's separate history; the 
judgment previous to the resurrection, and the resurrection of 
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the body a gradual revival beginniDg almost from tHe hour of 
death. '' The hymns and fanereal prayers do not even name 
deaths but only the second life/'* They did not believe in a 
resurrection of the wicked. It was denied to them, and after 
terrible and prolonged torments their end was annihilation. 

115. It is well known how all-important a matter is the judg- 
ment to come in the Egyptian Book of the Dead. The standard 
of conduct is beautiful. " I have given bread to the hungry, 
water to the thirsty^ clothing to the naked, and refuge to the 
wandering.'* t 

116. It is, however, a terrible thought that there appears 
to have been no place for the penitent sinner, no belief in the 
forgiveness of sins, although there was a kind of redemption 
by Osiris, and prevailing intercession of Horus. J 

117. These things are most important in their bearing on 
the question whether the old fathers looked only for transitory 
promises. If Abraham did not account that God was able to 
raise his son from the dead, then the father of the faithful 
believed much less of Jehovah than the Babylonians of their 
Marduk, and the Egyptians of their Osiris. 

BLAM. 

113. The lovely and varied land of Elam lay on the east of 
the Tigris (Hiddekel) in its lower course, including a long 
fertile plain, from which rises the mountain region, beautiful 
with woods and rivers, where Humbaba, the enemy ot Izdubar, 
was slain by that hero, and whence the Elamites issued to 
attack the city of Erech. The settlement of Elam was at first 
the work of the children of Shem, but a Cushite race conquered 
the land, and from them it acquired the name of Cissia or 
Cossasa, and the Gissians, who under Khammurabi (or Kham- 
muragas) conquered Babylonia, had evidently long before 
been powerful there, for Agu-kak-rimi calls himself king of 
the Gassi, and the five ancient kings mentioned in his inscrip- 
tion bear names identified by Mr. Boscawen as Kassite or 
Elamite.§ Before the time of Abraham the Elamite con- 
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qaeror, Kadnr-nankhundi (or Kudur-nakhkhunte), " laid his 
hands on the temples of Akkad and oppressed Akkad/' 
B.C. 2280. In fact^ these highlanders of Elam^ whence the 
Akkadians themselves had sprung^ continually hung over 
Babylonia^ mach as the Hittites and Amorites menaced 
Egypt. Yet the only scrap of history which, till very lately, 
recorded any hint of this important early power in the 
world, was the sketch of Kedorlaomer's campaigns in the 
Hth chapter of Genesis. 

119. Now, however, we have much more light, Kudur- 
Mabuk, son of Simti-silkhak, in his inscriptions shows that 
he claimed the rule from Elam to Syria. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson considered it possible that this king was identical with 
Kedorlaomer.* Afterwards he seemed shaken, but wrote 
that " the progress of cuneiform discovery has increased the 
probability that the two kings were of cognate races, and 
nearly contemporaneous.^' 

120. In the second edition of his Five Great Monarchies, 
Canon Bawlinson makes Kudur-Mabuk another and later 
king than Kedorlaomer. But I cannot help thinking that 
after all Sir Henry's guess may be correct. 

121. I am aware that the lamented George Smith did not 
assign an earlier probable date than about B.C. 1600 to 
Kudur-Mabuk; but he himself, in his Notes on tlie Early 
History of Babylonia, drew attention to the remarkable fact 
that a son and viceroy of Kudur-Mabuk bore a name which 
may be read as Eriaku, a name almost (or quite) identical 
with Arioch, king of EUasar, one of the allies of Kedor- 
laomer. 

122. In his very able work La Langue Primitive de li 
GhaldAe, M. Lenormant has entered into this interesting 
question, agreeing in the identity of Eriaku with Arioch, 
and of Ellasar with Larsa, which was the seat of his rule ; 
but he thinks that Kedorlaomer was a successor, perhaps the 
immediate successor, of Kudur-Mabuk. 

123. Still, I cannot see any decisive reason why they may 
not be identical, for, as to the name, it is remarkable that a 
king of Elam of much later date, Kudur-nakhkhunte, son of 
Sutruk-nakhkhunte, calls himself ^'the servant of Lagamer^'t 
as a title of honour. 

124. Why should not Kudur-Mabuk have done the same ? 
M. Lenormant has noticed a double name, Nabu-nadu and 
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133. For^ having swept all the country of the Amalekites, 
he smote the Amorites that dwelt at Hazezon-tamar^ that is, 
En-geddi^ in its beautiful nook to the west of the Dead Sea. 
Having thus cleared his rear and both flanks^ he fell at last on 
the devoted kings below, where lay the battlefield of the vale 
of Siddim^ with its treacherous " slime-pits " of fluid asphalt 
or bitumen. This kind of ground the Chaldseans would under- 
stand very well. Here they routed the degraded citizens of 
Sodom and Gomorrah^ and sacked those towns^ taking all 
the goods and all their victuals^ and Lot and his goods besides. 

134. So the long train of the eastern forces^ cumbered with 
captives and spoils drew on its triumphal homeward march. 

135. Meanwhile it is remarkable that the fugitives flyto 
" Abram the Hebrew " for succour^ not to Aner, Eshcol^ or 
Mamre. 

136. We must not follow these allies in the fine military 
exploit which alone stands recorded as the proof of Abram's 
skill and valour in war. 

137. But we must notice that the Hebrew expression does 
not^ any more than the Greek fcoTrvi (Heb. vii. 1)^ decide that 
either of the eastern kings was killed in the action. 

138. The more^ however^ we appreciate the real significance 
of this history^ the more are we convinced of the importance 
of this decisive defeat. 

139. Doubtless Abram intended effectually to prevent 
the return of this monarch to Canaan. And^ whether slain 
or not^ he disappears from the history thenceforward, and 
the Canaanites regard Abram as " a prince of God.'' He 
had at one blow broken in the hour of its crowning triumph 
the power of the most extensive kingdom which the world 
then knew; the very heathen power from whose grasp he 
had himself been rescued by the hand of Jehovah. 

140. We must not linger on the meeting with Melchizedek. 
I have sometimes thought the name of Salem (or rather 
Shalem) may be derived from Shalamu, the sunsettine or 
West in Assyrian, as Martu (the West) was applied to 
Palestine. 

141. We find it in the form Shaluma in the records of 
the conquests of Bameses II. 

142. The Kenites are called Salmaeans, says Ainsworth, 
in the Chaldee paraphrase of Gen. xv. 19. 

143. Whether there is here any connection of name I 
cannot say.* 

* See, also, Smith's Die, of Bible,--*' Kenite." 
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144. There is much interesting matter with regard to 
Melchizedek^ and the title, "Moat High God," in Mr. 
Malan's Philosophy or Truth, and in Professor Plamptre's 
volume of Biblical Studies. 

145. The first revelation yet dwelt in faithful souls, such 
as Melchizedek, and, in their day. Job and Jethro. 

146. But the names and titles, and attributes of God 
lingered on the lips and figured in the inscriptions of 
Canaanites and Cushites, and sons of Mizraim, who all the 
while depraved His revelation and changed His glory. The 
name of Zedek was given to the planet Jupiter at Kharran,* 
for instance, and Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, was among 
the Amorite kings overthrown by Joshua, when the iniquity 
of the Amorites was full. And Zidqa (Zedek) was a king of 
Askelon, conquered by Sennacherib.f 

147. In his dignified reply to the king of Sodom, Abram 
solemnly claims Jbhovah as the Most High God (El 'Elion), 
and asserts that He is the possessor of heaven and earth : 
echoing the ascription of Melchizedek, and in common with 
that great royal priest implicitly excluding all other gods and 
lords who were worshipped, whether as rulers of the hosts on 
high, or tutelary masters of races, regions, or cities below. 
The religion of his own native Chaldeea, for instance, had 
Anu, god of heaven, £lu of earth, Hea of sea, and patrons of 
every town. 

148. The lifting up of the hands in invocation was of most 
ancient observance in Ghaldsda and Egypt alike. The Egyptian 
god Ra swears by lifting up the hand, for instance, and so do 
his worshippers; and the very import of the gesture among 
men appears in an interesting way. In. the prayer of the 
Amil-urgal given by Mr. G. Smith X is the petition to Bel, 
'' lord of the earth, dwelling in the temple of the sun, take 
hold of the hands which are lifted to thee 1 '' 

149. This also supplies a fine contrast to Abram's oath 
by Jehovah. 

150. The next great transaction is Jehovah's own oath and 
covenant with Abram to confirm the promise of seed and 
inheritance by passing between the divided victims. Ephrem 
Syrus in the fourth century, M. Lenormant tells us, speaks of 
this practice as in use among the Chaldseans of his time. 

151. It is worth notice that the prescribed victims were 
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those offered by the ChaldaBans in Abram's time^ but not by 
the Egyptians. 

152. In Mr. G. Smith's OhaldcBcm Genesis^ p. 156^ there is 
a direction given in the story of Atarpi^ '^ to cat something 
into portions^ and place seven on each side," which may 
refer to a similar ceremony. 

153. If this paper were not already quite long enough, 
there are other points in the Life of Abraham which I 
would have illustrated in the same way. It is possible that 
I may ask the Council at some future time to allow me an 
opportunity of returning to the subject. Meanwhile, I trust 
that the time already devoted by the members present may 
not be thought wasted, and that much more light may be 
thrown on the subject by the discussion which will follow. 

The Chaibhak (Rev. R. Thornton, D.D., Y.F.). — It is now my pleasant 
duty to convey onr thanks to the Rev. H. G. Tomkins for his very interesting 
paper. After one or two communications have been read, the discussion will 
be open. 

The following letters were then read : — 

" April nth, 1877. 

" Deah Sib, — I have twice read, and carefully considered, Mr. Tomkins' 
paper. All the authorities from which he quotes I have eone over in the course 
of study, and my own general conclusion entirely coincides with his. Both he 
and I can only wait for some more, and more direct, documentary evidence 
for tracing the career and the religious influence of Abraham, and for sketching 
the history of Canaan, &c., from the call of Abram to the mission of Moses. 
From the material which Mr. Tomkins bas studied, and others also, I have pro- 
duced a series of notes, which will very shortly appear in two small volumes, now 
nearly ready for issue by Messrs. Bagster, and on which, I trust, other students 
will from time to time advance. — ^Permit me to remain very truly yours, 

"W. H. Rule." 

"Erdififfton, 13M ApHl, 1877. 

" Sib, — I thank von for the invitation to your meeting on Monday, but 
I must deny myself the pleasure of accepting it. 

"1 need not say that it gives me great pleasure to know that such an Institute 
is in existence. I cordially sympathize with its objects, and should like to be 
a member, but ' non ouivis homim* contingit adire.' 

" If the writer of this paper is aware of my contributions to the ' Zeit- 
schrif t fiir Agyptische Sprache,' it is not likely that anything I could say would 
be of use to mm, since he does not notice them. But if he Is not, I venture 
to think I could supply him with some notes, though too late for Monday 
morning's discussion. For instance, I have long held that jron is ' con- 
federacy'; that it is the confederacy of ^yitt 'four,' Aner, Eshcol, and 

Mamre (which ' three were confederate) with Abram' ; and that Arba was not 
'a great man among,' but 'a great fortress of, the Anakim.' 

" I have much matter in writing about Biblical subjects, which may see the 
light or not, according to circumstances. Perhaps I may publish my 'Identi- 
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fioation of Nimrod ' before long. Whether I write or not, I can always rest 

in the aasurance that the tmUi will be made clear by other hands, if not 

by mine* 

. "D. H. HiJGH." 

Ber. S. FiSHXB, D J).— *The paper is a teiy yalnable one, and is exceedingly 
interesting, especially to those who are experts in ethnology. I haye some- 
times thonght, when looking at those excavations and those doonments and 
inseriptions from Egypt, of what our blessed Lord said when the Pharisees 
and others exclaimed, " Bid these hold their peace," — '*If these should hold 
their peace," said He, "the veiy stones would cry out." The stones from 
Egypt and from Chaldna, also, haye been crying out for some time to good 
purpose, and many very glorious truths are borne testimony to by these 
monuments. It is yery dear from what has been brought out latdy, that 
Mesopotamia was the centre or cradle of the human race, and the Bible is 
yery distinct on that point; and the emigration was westward, as the paper 
states. And, it is clear also that man did not come upon the earth as a 
sayage, as has been said by many ; by Bancroft, for instance, in his work 
on, the American Indians. Man appeared at first highly civilized and 
religious. It appears that the farther we go back, religion becomes the 
simpler, and nearer the truth — the unity of the Deity. It appears again 
that the first deviation from the truth in the way of worship was the astro- 
theology, and that agrees also with what the Bible says. We seem to have 
an approach to the sentiment that raised the first temple to the moon-god in 
what Job says in the 3Ist chapter — "If when I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge, for I should have denied the God that is aboye." 
And the fact also stated in the paper, that animal- worship was the next de- 
viation from the truth, is abundantly manifested in the Bible also. 

Rev. Preb. Cueket, D.D. (Master of the Charterhouse). — ^There is one 
point with reference to the earlier forms of religion, as set forth in this paper, 
which I am not quite clear about. It seems to be the idea, especially of the 
last speaker, that the earlier religions were more pure than perhaps the later, 
and that the later became worse and worse as time went on. To a certain 
extent I have no doubt that was true, but I do not quite gather this from 
what has been recently brought out with regard to the Accadians, that very 
remarkable people who were certainly representatives of an earlier civilization 
than the civilization of the Ghaldees. The religion of the Accadians does not 
seem to have been an astro-theology, but rather an elemental worship, and the 
forms of Accadian religion, as they appear on Accadian monuments, have 
reference only to magie, charms, and spirits — ^not at all a high type of reli- 
gion. So far therefore, as this is the case, it does not seem to me that 
the Accadian or earlier ciyilization in those parts of Mesopotamia had a higher 
kind of religion ; but rather that the deyelopment of religion had assumed a 
higher form in the progress of civilization. As time went on, the number 

of the gods was increased, and the religion, and this false worship became 
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more systematic and established. But it does not appear, so far as I can see, 
that the indications of religion ve find amongst the Accadian monuments, 
point to a higher form of religion, but rather the reyerse. It was said that 
the earlier religion, as represented by the Accadians, was rather a worship of 
elemental forms, than a more deyelpped astro-theology ; and that elemental 
worship was more corrupt, generally speaking, than the worship of the 
heayenly bodies. It is an interesting point to consider how far the earlier 
religious rites amongst the Accadians represent a nearer approach to, or 
deviation from, the principle of a purer worship. There is an interesting 
point with regard to the invasion of Chedorla'omar to which it may be worth 
while to draw attention also. I find in M^nant's account of Babylon, that he 
quotes the record in regard to the king Kudur-Nakhunte. (M^nant, Babylon^ 
et la Chaldee, p. 55.) There seem to be three records, each of them giving 
a date at which the Elamites made their invasion which may possibly be the 
same as that referred to in Gen. xiv. 1. These three records agree in a rather 
remarkable manner. The record is given in the account of the exploits of 
Assurbanipal, about 649 B.C., and the three records in different ways state 
this invasion and the great power of the Elamites to have been 1635 years 
before. Two of the records seem to have agreed upon the date 1635, and 
the other gives 1585. If you add that to 649, you get somewhere near 
2300 B.C. for this great invasion of the Elamites. It is, however, very 
difficult to assign the year to any known era; and therefore the figures 
representing the date must be accepted with reserve. At any rate we have 
a very early Elamite invasion like that with which the name of Chedorlaomar is 
connected in Scripture. It is said in the paper just read that the Accadians 
^till earlier came from the same place as the Elamites, and I think they were 
also of the same race. 

Mr. ToMKiNs. — I said they were Turanians. 

Dr. CuBjaEY. — ^And that they came from the same quarter P 

Mr. ToMKiNS. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Ctjbbey. — ^The Turanians were of Japhet, and the Elamites from Ham 
or Ham-Cushite, so far as is known. It is mentioned in regard to the Tura- 
nians, — an extraordinary people, amongst whom the earlier civilization,certainly 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, seems to have spread very widely, — that they 
scattered themselves very much over the earth ; and I recollect, on a former 
occasion, at one of the meetings here, the B«v. Isaac Taylor gave us some 
curious dice which he conceived to be representative of certain members of 
the Turanian race, represented by the Finns. How far this race spread is not 
known ; but it is remarkable that in Italy there remain evidences that the 
earlier inhabitants came from the far east. Amongst their rites is that of 
divination by the inspection of the liver. And the like is described by Ezekiel, 
who speaks of the king Nebuchadnezzar looking into a liver. Thus we get 
in this country which the Turanians once occupied this very rite practised 
by the king of Babylon. No doubt considerable traces were left in the 
cuneiform characters. The character was borrowed from the Turanians. If 
this was the case in regard to the Turanians, on the other hand, their religion 
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was characterized by magical incantation and rites of divination. Patting 
these together, it seems to me we have good reason for supposing that 
these rites of divination to which Nebuchadnezzar had recourse were like 
those of the Etruscans. We maj infer, with some probability, an identity of 
race between the Etruscans and Turanians. We also know that these earlier 
races of Italy were celebrated for the construction of massive walb and 
colossal buildings. The same kind of enormous structures were left by the 
Turanians ; and here we seem to have other traces of connection between the 
two peoples. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawen. — ^Dr. Carrey has referred to the religion of the 
Accadian people as different from that of the later Babylonians. The religion 
of the Accadians has been minutely examined by Mons. Lenormant, and appears 
to have originated in a very simple manner. They came to the condusion 
that the actions of every man were due to some spirit that dwelt in him which 
they called Zi. This is what is afterwards rendered by the Assyrian word 
Napistu, " life," a very common expression for souL And after coming to 
this conclusion, that all the actions of the body were due to the moving of 
this inward spirit, they applied this to every other animate and inanimate 
object — ^the clouds, the moon, and other bodies were, according to them, 
impelled by a similar spirit to that which acted in man ; and gradually, from 
applying this to every object in nature, they grew into a system of dividing 
these into two groups; those objects which benefited man, such as the sun, 
which shone down upon and warmed him, consequently being favourable and 
good to him, and the spirit of the storm, as an instance, on the other hand, ot 
the evil one which he feared. With this dualism there was a dualism of 
priests — those who worshipped simply the good spirits and acted as priests do 
now, and those who were employed to act as magicians and keep away the evil 
spirit. This dualism went on for a long time, until a little over 2500 B.C., 
when Babylon was divided into two parts or kinds of cities. About 2500 B.C. 
there came a great influx of Semitic people from Southern Arabia, from the 
region of the Sana. These engaged in trade, until as last they placed a 
Semitic dynasty on the throne. On the north Accad, the ruins marked by 
the modem mound of Akr Euf, there grew up a gradually increasing kingdom, 
which conquered Babylon. The great characteristic of their religion was the 
star-worship — ^the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, and one great goddess, 
the goddess Istar, or Astarte. In course of time a fusion took place between 
the old Turanian religion (this is hardly a good name for it ; perhaps the 
best name to use is the religion of the non-Semitic people of Baby- 
lonia), and this Semitic form ; and from this fusion there grew up that 
fine system of religion which developed into the Assyrio*Chaldean, and 
finally united the Babylonian dynasty of Sargon of Agane. This fusion 
of religions simplified the priesthood, and the Semitic dynasty seems to 
have given a great impulse to literature, and the study of astronomy and 
theology. It was a great reformation, similar to that of the rise of Buddha in 
India. This Semitic dynasty lasted probably not very long, but its short 
rule produced great results. The effect of the fusion of religions on the 
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oiYiluBation of the people was to give an impulse to learning whioh nerer died 
oat ontii the fall of the empire. This djnasty vas overthrown by the 
Elamite, whose invasion was about 2S80 or 3300 B.C. This dynasty I 
believe to be the Median dynasty of Berossus, the old name of the Elamite 
tribes being SJiapirte ; and the whole of these tribes seem to have come 
from the Qordyean mountains. They seem to have passed to the east of 
the Euphrates, and the Babylonians to the west; and they formed t6 the 
east three great non-Semitio races. There were the Modes, who lay rather 
more to the east, and did not advance westward until the time of Shal- 
manesar the Third. Below, there were the Elamites proper, and the Kassi, 
who were closer aidn than the Elamites to the non-Semitie tribes of Babylonia. 
These Elamite tribes invaded Babylonia, and oonquered all the lower por- 
tion, while the upper portion of Babylonia and the new colony of Assyria 
began to form a separate kingdom, and did so probably about this time 
when the Semitic population of Babylonia were forced to migrate, and 
gave rise to the migration of Abraham. They passed through Assyria, 
whioh was not of sufficient importance to detain them, and by the old route 
of Kharran (name for road), evidently showing that there was a caravan 
road through this place to Phoenicia and the west. Kharran appears very 
early in the inscriptions, and we find it a place of great star-worship, which 
lasted down almost to Christian times; traces of it having been found there 
within the last two centuries. I may say a few words in regard to the old 
name for the land of the west, Martii, or Palestine, the west, to whioh 
Abraham journeyed. The old name was Martu. This is composed in Aocadian, 
in the same way as is often found in Chinese nouns. The first of these 
is Mar, meaning a "path." The second word, tii, means the " setting sun," 
the name of the god Tilttl being only another form of it, as the god of 
death. This means, therefore, the path of the setting sun; and if we remember, 
there was an old town of Phoenicia, called Mardotus, which contains the 
essentials of Marttl, and this was an old coast town or trading station 
for caravans passing down to Babylonia. One of the important Demi-gods 
in the Phoenician cosmogony was Usous. This, it appears, was the name of a 
suburb of Tyre. When Assur-banipal took tribute of Bahal, Usu was a 
suburb of 1^, and this was another word for aetting sun. This word is also 
phoned as evening sun, and the city of Usu would therefore be the city 
of the setting sun, or of the west. And it is probable this also was another 
earlier Babylonian trading station on the coast, whence the Babylonians 
derived the various wares which the Phoenicians and others traded in. When 
we look at the quantity of books Mr. Tomldns has consulted, and the 
information he has collected and condensed into less than thirty pages, we 
must see that there have been many weeks and months of hard work concen- 
trated here.* 

* In his History of JBalwloitia, the late Mr. George Smith has alluded 
at some length to the suqects mentioned by Mr. K>scawen. This work 
is not yet printed.^Ep. 
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Tlie Chauuuv .— I may say a word or two with regard to the Talue of this 
Paper for oar objects. We are not a mere archaoological society; and 
therefore, had it simply been an archaeological Paper, it might have been 
said that in making it form part of this evening's proceedings we were not 
carrying out the object of this Institute ; but it is no mere antiquarian essay. 
We cannot but remark how providential it is that these archaeological dis- 
coveries have been made at the present moment. At this particular time in 
the coarse of events everything is being tested ; the foundations of our political 
and of our religious institutions are alike being examined, and Christianity 
is not spared the trial. And this time, when our religion is being tested, is 
the time that divine Providence has chosen to place in our hands materials 
for the defence of God's Holy Word, which we should not have been able 
to use one hundred years ago. I wish, farther, to call attention to the 
Paper as bringing out distinctly the fact, that primeval revelation has been 
preserved for our times first in the Hebrew and sabsequently in the Christian 
revelation. It is the fashion for those who write and talk to us of comparative 
mythology and the science of comparative religion to put the Jewish reve- 
lation and the Christian completion of it on precisely the same footing with 
other religions. There are a great many religions in the world, say they, 
and they all are in the same predicament of having a certain element of 
truth, and a large accretion of falsehood. Mr. Tomkins has brought out the 
fact, that Christianity alone contains the truth, and that although other 
religions have elements of truth in them, these are but distorted fragments of 
primeval revelation. That is an important fact. On your behalf I beg to 
thank Mr. Tomkins for his Paper,^ 



* Dr. Bobinson Thornton also sends the following remarks in reference to 
the introdnctory statement of Mr. Tomkins's jMper : — ^The Niebuhrian criticism 
which Professor Qoldziher applies to the Old Testament, is something like 
the Infinitesimal Calculus : it is admirably useful when applied to proper 
matter, but produces absur d results when otherwise applied. You cannot 

argue that because d,x + 2=d.:t + 100, therefore 2 = 100 : because constant 
quantities are not amenable to differentiation. But before using the calcalus 
you must know that your quantities are variable. 8o, before using the 
Niebuhrian "kritik," you must prove your history to be mythical; ^ou have 
no right to use it first, and then, because you get a result, say that it proves 
the story to be a myth. At that rate, 1 can prove the Professor to be a 
myth himself. "Professor Goldziber's Mvtholoey among the Hebrews." 
"Gold-ziher" means " drawer-forth of gold." We have here, therefore, 
a keynote struck by which to regulate our interpretation. The myth has 
to do with the finding of ^Id, and drawing it from its concealment ; and the 
title " Professor," which is the reverse of " Practical," or "Practiscr," shows 
the scheme to have been unsuccessful. And in the word ''Mythology," or 
" telling of tales," we find, at least, a hint that the scheme was elaborated 
not from a personal world-experience, or a fact-colligation (Thaten-verbindung), 
but from a generic intuition, moulding itself into form by inventive accre- 
tions (ErfindungsanhaufuDg). This " tale-word " (mythologie) was '* of the 
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Mr. ToMKixs. — I Lave taken an intense interest in the remarks mado this 
evening by Dr. Cnrry and Mr. Boscawen. With regard to what the Master 
of the Gharterhonse has said, I think I have a most distinct reply. As to the 
Accadian religion being of lower grade than the sidereal worship which emerged 
later in Babylonia, I have to suggest that there was a differentia in religion 
that Yaried with the races of men, so that the character of religion corre- 
sponded in the same races. The Accadians never seem to have got to a high 
point of what wc call civilization. Others being of a higher intellectual 
cliaracter had the good sense to avail themselves of the elementary truths and 
outlines which the Accadians left, and brought them up to those higher stages 
which have been so valuable to the world. Mr. Boscawen has anticipated me 
in what he has said about the notion of a daifiuv in man. They believed all 
they did was done by the force of the spirit within them, and they paid honours 
to that spirit. And I am not sure that honour paid to that Zi or daifiuv was 
not as high a species of worship as honour paid to the sun and moon that 
walk in brightness in the sky. It was more immaterial worship. The wor*> 
ship of this spirit is rather like a relic of the worship of the Great Spirit— the 
God above, and seems to me a higher form of worship than the bowing down 
to a material object^ whether in the heavens above or the earth beneath. That 
is a consideration in bar of any special condemnation to be passed upon the 
Accadian system, of which we yet know so little. Though they used magical 
incantations, which survive amongst the Finns, I am not sure that they can 
be classed lower than those who worshipped the orbs of heaven, the starry host, 
and the like. Though their worship involved human sacrifices, which is a 
very dreadful feature of it, in that there survived a distortion and a travesty 
of something supreme. And thus I am not sure that they fell below those 
who had a Pantheistic though more systematized theology. In regard to the 
liver, it was a most important organ. Everybody who has had it disordered 
will agree with that view, even in the present century. You will see how 
important an organ it was considered anciently by the omens drawn from 
it, of prosperity or adversity — " May thy heart be enlarged, thy liver ex- 
tended!" was the greatest benediction offered. Even to heavenly creatures 
the same expression was used, as in a hymn to Ishtar — " May thy liver be 
enlarged ! '* An English physician would repudiate that as a blessing. 

The Chairman. — In India, when a man has experienced any piece of 
good fortune, the remark is, " Surely your honour's liver has become en- 
larged ! " 

Mr. ToMKiNs. — With regard to another point, the word MartU, I was 
very much pleased to hear Mr. Boscawen use one expression, for a particular 



Ue/jrews,'^ The name (■^3P) signifies migrators, or passers-over ; and we can 
easily now comprehend that the sentence refers to a pretended scheme for 
gold-digging, wnich induced certain persons to^ cross the s>ea, apparently 
with little profit. It would be interesting to inquire if this fragmentary 
myth had anything to do with an early discovery of Australia. 
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reason. Ue spoke of the composition of words, — as in the Chinese so iu the 
Accadian^ by way of apposition. I quite agree with him that a great many 
proper names are explained by simple apposition. It seems to be thought 
that in the Semitic languages the second word in a composite name is 
generally in the position of the genitive case. I cannot help thinking that 
some of these titles are in this position. I cannot help thinking they arc 
not to be interpreted on strict principles of Semitic grammar. I think we 
have a key in apposition to getting through the difficulty. That matter 
about Martu is extremely interesting, and in regard to Salem I believe it 
originated in the idea of rest and repose— as of the sinking sun. I am glad 
]io member has thrown in any objection in regard to w^hat I have said, and 
I hope wc may be agreed in treating Abraham as an historical personage, 
all the more that palpable connections between his life, as described iu 
Holy Scripture, and what we are otherwise discovering, are becoming 
increasingly manifest. I think that these are not merely accidental, much 
less that Abraham is only a word for the nocturnal sky. I hope wc have 
not quite heard the last of Abraham as there is yet something to say about 
him. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



NOTES by the Rev. D. H. Haigu, Kev. A. H. Sayce, Dr. Bikcu, and 

W. S. CiUD BoscAWXN, Esq. 

0. Ur-hia, I am not satisfied that this is right. Admittmg the value ui* 
(there are others, sis, &c.) for the present, the name of the city is usually 
Ur-lafj'ki, but where it forms part of a royal title we have Ur-lah-hi-ma. Ab 
(cs) is "house," lab "city," ki "land"; so, though ma.\& a word for 
" land," I do not think it has that sense here. On the contrary, I take it 
(as Dr. Hincks did) to be a plural suffix, hi-uia " lands " ; and this with the 
more confidence, since the name of the city Nisin is written with the plural 
suffix fftf, iV7. si. in. li-na, " Nisin lands," in similar context. These ma and 
na I compare with the plurals, Heb. q-, Chald. p. ^-So I read "the city 

land" or "lands." 

[Mr. Saycc rejoins. Dr. Haigh is wrong in making mu and Ma signs of the 
Accadian plural. These were mes, me, and ettc. Ma means " land," as you 
stated correctly: Msin^ci-na = "o/ihc land of AV* Ci-ma = " country 
such-and-such a town."] See La Txingue prim., 129. — ^H.G.T. 

12. Gikhkhan, In a letter to Mr. Sayce I have long ago objected that this 
is wrong. *|TnT^ in Qen. is certainly diatmct from ri*iD. Now we have Sa. 
ha, an an Akkadian synonym of Pu, rai. turn, Mr. Sayce, finding an Assyrian 
value for sa, viz. yi. ;, supplies gi, i, Au, and hence deduces Gihhan. My 
objection is, that we have no right to insert an Assyrian value in an Akkadian 
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oompound, Txnless we have reason to believe that there was a oorresponding 
Akkadian value. Here we have none such, but, on the contrarj^ the distinc- 
tion in Qeneais to forbid our assuming it. I believe the four rivers of Para- 
dise are named together in W, A, /., vol. ii. 50. 

After Bar-tiff-gar or I-di-gal-lat 
and . Ud-kib-nuH'ki or Pu-rcU-ium, 
comes Onkaanun or Arahium. 
This must be Gihon or Araxe8, 
Then we have A-la-at^ the river of the god Mas^ and A-la-at is written as 

a gloss of his name. But he had also the name A-la-la, and if ^I^Y> oi, be 

a blunder for ^^T> f(f> ve ^9j suppose A-khla here. Then A-lal is re- 
peatedly given as a synonyme of Pi-aa-an, jo>d for jit7'£). 

[Mr. Sayce writes : Dr. Haigh's objection has much weight, but the doubt- 
ful value is found in one of those syllabaries which give the Accadian names 
and phonetic values of the characters in the third column, not the Assyrian 
renderings. 

I have come across the character with the value olgikh elsewhere. 

Dr. Haigh's conjecture about Aht falls through from the fact that the 

^^T is not a blunder for ^^T> As I told him some time ago, his comparison 

of Qukhanun and Gihon strikes me as good.] 

20. Ur (or 8in in Semitic). The moon-god had several names (there were 
fifteen of them in a tablet in W.A.I., vol. ii. 54). Now, Ur- (or Sis-) ki is 
the name which is found on the Mugheyer bricks, and a tablet tells us that 
this was his name in Elam. I have identified Mugheyer builders with the 
Median or Elamite dynasty of B.C. 2287, so that the use of the Elamite name 
of the god there would be natural. But, how was the name read ? I am 
inclined to think it was Sis-ki, and that the territory of Mugheyer was also 
named Sie ki after him. Thus I explain yjpSf in Jerem. xxv. 26, and Ii. 41, 
which was certainly not Babylon, for ^33 is mentioned in connection with it. 
Nabu-kudur-ussur and his dynasty devoted themselves to the restoration of 
Mugheyer, so that they, and especially Nabunahid, might well be called kings 
of Shishak, poetically and prophetically. 

[Mr. Sayoe writes on thb : If Dr. Haigh is right, rather kings " of the city 
of ^tt^tt^."] 

I have to remark on the text : 1* That anyhow the city Ur gave its name 
to the district. The exact names of the city are given by M. Lenormant, 
La Idmgue prim»i 340. Uru-unu (dwelling of the moon-god), the sacred name, 
and Uru, the ordinaty name. See also Menant, Babylone, &c., 72. 2. Uru 
was an Accadian name of the moon-god^ who was called Sin in Semitic; how- 
ever the sign on the Mnffke^er bricks may be read {ur or «m).-^H. G. T. 

38. "It is clear," &c. I do not dispute the fact; on the contrary, I 
believe that Terah was " brother of the king of Warka" ; but I do not think 
their names indicate it. Abu-ramu, "Abu is high,'' was a personal name in 
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AasjiiA down to the time of Assur-bani-pal. ^-nicr Sar-I, " I is king " ; I was a 

divine name, and we know from the tablets that it was equivalent to lau, lahu. 

It is remarkable that the first element in Is-oah and Mil-cah is represented 

bj one sign, -<T, is, mil, as if MUoah were a variant reading of Iscah. The 

former wonld he "queen"; but as rO'D is a variant of V3»», "who, like 
Ian," so roS^O may represent 30V0, and mean "Ian is king/' the same as 
Sar-i, afterwards rrw. [Mr. Sayce writes: "I should say Dr. Haigh's 
explanation of ni^ is impossible. The word is merely a dialeotio form of 
rmr, * queen ' (see Delitzach, &c.). Dr. Haigh is mistaken about /, lau, &c- 
The supposition rests on a reading now known to be false, or rather mis- 
anderstood.] 

I think Sand S& princess {royal-bom) but Sarah, queen.'^'H., G.T. 

44. I am firmly convinced that the xxzvii. Amu at Benihassan are the 
family of IsraeL I presented my proofs to Soc. Bibl. Arch., but withdrew 
my paper because the Council limited me to twelve pages. I believe they 
visited Num-hotep because he was of their kindred, son of a Nahor, and 
probably descended from one of those who accompanied Abram to Egypti and 
there remained (as I believe Saneham was). 

So also I believe that Terah, Nahor, Abram, Sari, Haran, Lot, and' Milcah 
are portrayed on a cylinder from Hillah (figured in Layard's Nin. and 
Babylon [538, and in Chald. Gen., 118]), on which Terah is entitled " brother 
of the king of Warka, record writer, minister of instruction." 

[Mr. Sayce writes : The name Terah is not found in the inscription^ and 
though Dr. Haigh long ago suggested to me that Terah and his family were 
represented on the cylinder, I confess I have never been able to see any ground 
for the idea.] 

65. I believe that Abram and the Hyksos came long before the twelfth 
dynasty, but as friends ; that the Hyksos were the companions of Abram whom 
he left in Egypt (according to Artapanus), and that it was long before the 
war broke out. 

66. It is especially interesting to note that the city of Set in this inscrip- 



tionwas z^^-* Forneham, and this is the same as .^ (j 

, which has been taken to be determinative of 

has also the value am [see De Roug^, FL prem. Dynn,, 60. — ^H.G.T.] This, 
then, is the true reading. [A veiy interesting note. The town has been 
identified with the modem "Benha, close to the ruins of Atrib," by 
Dr. Haigh, Zeitschr., 1875, 99.— H.G.T.] 

67. Saneham's story I have discussed at full in the ZeOsckrifl, and shown 
that he was of the kindred of Nahor. 

Ammu, an shi, Goodwio, nen, Gbabas ; weight of authority for the former. 

[Mr. Sayce remarks on Tennu : Harkavy has shown that the word Tennu 
should be read Temennu, which is plainly the Teman of Scripture. (See his 
Paper before Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg).] 
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85. Hebron and Arba'. I have long held that ^ron is " confedei-acy "; 
that it is the confederacy of paiK " four" Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre," which 

"three were confederate with Abram"; and that Aiba' was not '^ a great man 
among/* but " a great fortress of, the Analdm/' 

90. Nebo, Anak. Att is determioatiTe» and ok name of the god. We are 
all agreed that determinatives are not pronounced. 

142. The home of the «K&>ttr had the same name as Melchizedek's king- 
dom ; whether it was the same is another matter. 

NOTE by W. St. Chad Boscawen, Esq. 

28. Mardnk. One of the most beantiful characteristics of this god was 
that of ihe " Mediator and Saviour " between the gods aod mau, the van- 
quisher of evil, and the giver of life. 

See the following translation : — 

1. King of the world and the load par excellence, 

2. Eldest son of the king of the great deep (Hea). 

3. Of heaven and earth the regulator. 

4. God of gods. 

5. Who in heaven and earth has no rival. 

6. Prince with Ann and BeL 

7. Merciful among the gods. 

8. Merciful one who the dead to life raises. 

9. (With) Anu the king of heaven and earth. 

10. King of Babylon, Lord of Bit Saggal. 

11. King or the temple of Life, Lord of the temple of the great life. 

12. Heaven and earth are thine. 

13. The fulness of Heaven and Earth are thine. 

14. The eye of life is thine. 

15. Death and living are thine. 

16. King of the noble oracle of the deep thou art. 

17. Mankind, even the men of the black race. 

18. All the breath of the living and all creatures that exist* 

19. The four quarters, all that have being. 

20. Great prince of the hosts t>f heaven and earth. 

21. All are thine. 

The above invocation forms part, not of the liturgical collection, . . • 
but of the magical collection {Mm. Brit., K. 2962), See Les Prem* 
Cic,^ ii. 177> where M. Lenormant gives a translation. It is a prayer to 
Mardnk in the nature of exorcism of evil spirits of disease. [See Mr. 
Boscawen's article, T.S.JB^., iv. 297, where he gives the text.— H. G. T.] 
Mr. Boscawen has kindly sent me the following extract from his forthcoming 
Assyrian exercise-book: — ^The connection between Mesopotamia and the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea dates from a very remote period ; the armies 
of the early kings of Babylonia reached its shores, and received tribute 
from its kings. (7r.J.7,, i. p. 2, No. iii.. Inscription of Kudur-Mnbug, and 
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WAJ.^ IT. 3S. parag. 8, Ins. of Sargon L) This early connection must 
have resulted in the foundation of colonies on these shores, and this we find 
to be supported by the names of two of the PhGcnician cities. 1. Marathus, 
situated nearly opposite Aradus, a town of considerable importance at the 
period of Alexander. Coins found on this site bear the inscription n'liD 
{GeB, MoH. Phcen,, 272) ; this contains the three consonants of Martu, the 
Akkadian name of the West land, or Phoenicia and Palestine, and this would 
indicate that Marathus was an Akkadian colony on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean. 2. Usu. This city is mentioned by Assurbanipal (Smith, 

//w/., p. 281) : Ina tayarti-ya U-su-u (>-^Y ^TTT^ ^T ^TTT^) *^ ^^ 
ahi tiamti iddat subat su aksud, — " On my return the city of Usu, which 
on the bank of the sea had fixed its seat, I captured." Usu is here mentioned 
in conjunction with Akku, Heb., Acco, and Znri or Tyre, and is clearly 
intended to be a Phcenician city. In Akkadian, USU was the name of the 

setting sun, as shown by the following : ^YT Y^ T = ^^Y = ^Yl ^YYf 

""Hh ^y ^y*" ^ *^* '^^y ^yyy^ ^ ^yyy^ ^^^ v-^vl-m wouw be 

" the city of the setting sun", the Mediterranean being called "the sea of the 
setting sun "; it is therefore to be supposed that this city derived its name 
from tiie Akkadian colonists. This city is evidently the Usous of Sanchoniathon. 
Extract from a letter from M. Chabas to the author, dated Chalons snr 
Saone, 1 April, 1877 : 

^ "In my opinion no hieroglyphic record can be surely refened to Abraham's 
times. The peaceful visit of a family of 37 Amou in the reign of an Amenemha 
only shows tnat Asiatic tribes could find in £^pt a favourable reception at 
this time. It is, moreover, very likely that the ^^ptian officer who introduced 
them had prevafl«d upon them for that visit to tne Nile countries in the hope 
to obtain the favour of the Pharaoh by this unwonted exhibition. Sanena 
ako seems to have been a native Amou, as was Joseph, and, like him, he 
became a high officer of the king. But the presents made to Abraham by 
Pharaoh on account of Sarai (Gen. xii. 16) are not such as might be expected 
from a prince adorning with gold and lapis-lazuU the walls of his pahice." 
[This would look like the early days of the Hyksos.— H. G. T.l "The 
respect for marriage ties evinced by the king of Egypt belongs to tne usual 
rule of morals of the Egyptians, and does not OKBlpng to any particular 
period.'' 

All this agrees very weU with what I have written, as does the following, 
from the Rev. S. C. Malan, Phil, or Truth, 144 :— 

"Chabas,* a very safe and equally able and learned Ejgyptian scholar, places 
Abraham under the Hyks6s, about 1900 B.C., concludmg from the similarity 
of manners at the court of Abimeleoh and at that of Pharaoh, that the two 
kings were of the same race." 



* Ret, ArcheoL, xv* ann^, 1 livr. p. 7. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD AT THE HOUSE OF THE SOCIETY OP ARTS, 

Monday, June 4, 1877. 

The Rev. Robinson Thornton, D.D., V.P., in the Chaie.* 

The Honorary Secretary, Capt F. Pbtrie, read the following 
Report: — 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the GouncU of 
the VicTOBiA Institute, oe Philosophical Sooibty 
OP Great Britain. 



Progress of the Institute, • 

1. In presenting the Eleventh Annual Report, the Council 
desires to state that the progress of the Society continues, and 
it is satisfactory to find the undiminished interest taken in 
its welfare by those, at home and abroad, who become its 
Members and Associates, as with them rests, in no small 
degree, the future of the Victoria Institute, and the accom- 
plishment of its objects. 

2. The election of the Vice-Presidents and Council has 
been carried out in accordance with the proposition agreed 
to at the 1874 Annual Meeting, namely, by voting-lists 



* The President being unavoidably detained at the House of Lords. 
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being forwarded to the Members. The following have 
been elected : — 

Preftderii.— The Bight Hononsable the Eabl of Shaftbsbubt, K.G. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Bight Honourable the Earl of Habrowbt, K.G. 

Philip Hxnbt Gk>88B, Esq., F.B.S. 
OhabIiXS Bbookx, Esq., M.A.., F.B.S., P.B.M.S., Ao. 
Bev. BoBiNBON Thobnton, D.D. C. B. Badcliffx, Esq., M.D., &o. 
W. FOBSTTH, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., M.P. BeT. Principal T. P. Boultbeb, LL.D. 

Hon. Treaswer, — William Nowxll Wbbt, Esq. 

Hon, Seo, and Editor 0/ Journal.— Capt. F. W. H. Pbtbik, F.B.S.L., F.6.S.,&o. 

Council, 



Bobbbt Baxtxb, Esq. (Trustee). 
Bear- Admiral E.G. Fishboubks, B.N., 

C.B. 
BoBEBT N. Fowlxb, Esq., M.A. 



Bev. Prebendary G. A. Bow, M.A. 
Bev. Canon J. H. Titcomb, M.A 
J. A. Fbaseb, Esq., M.D., LG.H. 
Bey. Chablbs Gbaham. 



(Trustee). H. Cadmam Jonkh, Esq., M.A. 

William H. Ince, Esq., F.L.S., Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &o. 



F.B.B1.S. 
Alex. M*Abthub, Esq., M.P. 
Gbwabd J.M0B8HBAD, EBq.,H.M.O.S. 

(Hon, Foreign Corresp. See.), 
Alvbbd V. Newton, Esq. 
William M. Obd, Esq., M.D. 
William Vanneb, Esq., F.B.M.S. 
S. D. Waddt, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Alfbbd J. WooDBOUSE, Esq., M.B.I., 

F»A.M.S. 
Ber. J. H. Biao, D.D. 



Ber. W. Abthub, D.D. 

0. B. Bbee, Esq., M.D., F.Z.S. 

John Eliot Howabd, Esq., F.RS., 

F.L.S., &o. 
Bev. G. W. Weldon, M.A., M.B.' 
Ber. Principal J. Angus, M.A., D.D. 
J. Batbman, Esq., F.B.S., F.L.S. 
The liABTEB of the Ghabtbbhodse. 
Bev. Professor H. Wage, M.A. 
D. Howard, Esq., F.C.S. 



3. The library has received several valuable additions throagli 
the generosity of Members^ and several English and Foreign 
Scientific Societies who exchange Transactions with the 
Institute. 

4. The Council regrets to announce the decease of the 
following valued supporters of the Institute : — The Hon. Sir 
T. 0. Archibald (M.) ; The Hon. W. Ashley (M.) ; J. Beeston, 
Esq. (M.) ; T. Clegg, Esq. (F.M.) ; A. J. Dodson, Esq. (M.) ; 
J. Gardner, Esq. (A.) ; A. E. Gayer, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. (M.) ; 
W. S. P. Henderson, Esq. (A.) ; The Ven. Archdeacon Hill 
(A.) ; Rev. Cauon S. Lysons (M.) ; Rev. A. De La Mare (F.M.), 
one of the Members of the original Organizing Committee of 
the Society, and ever since an active Member of the Council ; 
R. Napier, Esq. (F.M.) ; Rev. G. T. Perks (M.) ; The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbunr (M.) ; B. Shaw, Esq. (A.) ; Rev. 
S. D. Waddy (F.M.) ; T. Wilkinson, Esq., M.D. (M.) ; Rev. 
T. W. Wrench (A.). 
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5. The following is a statement of the changes which haye 
occurred during the past twelve months : — 

^ Life Annual 

Membera. Associates. Members. Associates. 

Numbers on Ist 

May, 1876.... 80 14 327 297 

Deduct deaths ••• — 13 5 



30 

Withdrawn* — 

(many temporarily) 

Changes 

Joined between 
May 1st, 1876, 
and June Ist, 
1877 2 


• • • 

A 
18 

J 

50 

• • • •■• 

lates 


314 
22 

292 
- 3 

289 

33 
822 

. • • 
• • • 


292 
32 

260 
+ 3 

203 
57 


32 


320 


Total ... 
Extra Assoc! 


642 

692 

9 



701t 
Hon. Foreign Correspondents and Local Secretaries, 15. 

Finance. 

6. The Audited Balance Sheet of the Treasurer for the year 
ending 31st December, 1876, is appended, showing a balance 
in hand of 8s. 5d. Amount now invested in the New Three 
per Cent. Annuities is £697. lis. 7d. 

7. The arrears of subscription are now as follows : — 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1870. 

Members 1 2 3 3 16 

Associates 11 4 10 

2 3 3 7 20 



* Those influences which this year have j^eatly affected the finances of all 
Societies are somewhat felt by this Institute. 

t Joined during May, 3 Members und 6 Associates; total, 677, and 
13 = 690. The total number on the 1st of January, 1871, was 201. 
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8. The estimated ordinary assets of the Institute for the 
current year, exclusive of arrears and of new subscribers, are 
as follows : — 

Annual Subscribers. £. s. 

322 Members, at ^2. 2s 676 4 

320 Associates, at £1. Is 336 

Vice-Patrons, Life Members, 

and Life Associates. 
(Dividend on £697. lis. 7d. 

Three per Cent. Stock) . . 19 5 

Total £1,031 9 

' 9. Meetings. 

Monday, December 4, 1876. - On " The Myth of Ra.'* By W. R. Cooper, 

Esq., Soc Biblical ArcJueology. 
Monday, January 8, 1877 — {instead of on New Yeat^s Day), — " On the 

Forms of Causative Energy for Material Creation." By R. Laming, 

fisq. 

** Materialistic Philology." By J. M. Winn, Esq., M.D. 

Monday, January 15. — "Christianity considered as a Moral Power.'* By 

Professor Lias, St. David's College, Lampeter. 
Monday, February 5. — "On the Structure of Geological Formation as 

Evidence of Desi^." By David Howard, Esq., F.C.S. . 
" Fossil Agricxiltural Implements.'' By Prin. J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 

F.R.S. 
Monday, February 19.— " On Comparative Psychology.** By E. J. Mors- 

HEAD, Esq. 
Monday, Marqh 5. — " The Bible and Modem Astronomy." By the Rev. 

Canon Birks, M.A., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Cambridge. 
Monday, March 19. — " New Analysis and Scientific Solution of the Problem 

of Language." By Rev. A. Castle Cleary, M.A. 
Monday, April 9 — (f he first Monday in the month being Easter Monday), — 

" On the Ethics of Belief.** By the Rev. Professor H. Wage, M.A. 

(At the Society of Art£ H&iise, John Street^ Adelphi,) 
Monday, April 16. — " The Life of Abraham, illustnited by recent researches." 

By the Rev. H. G. Tompkins. 
Monday, May 7. — "On the Indestructibility of Matter." By the Rev. 

J. Challis, M.A., F.RS., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy, 

Cambridge. 
Anniversary, Monday, June 4,^{At the Society of Arti House) Address 

by J. E. Howard, Esq., F.RS. 
Monday, June 18.— >" The History of the Alphabet." By the Rev. Isaac 

Taylor, M.A. {At the Society of Art£ .Houm.) 

10. The meetings daring this session have been as well 
attended as nsaal, the Anniversary and the meetings of the 
9th of April and the 18th of June being held at the House of 
the Society of Arts^ the rooms of the Institute not affording 
adequate accommodation. 
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11. The Tenth Volume of the Journal of Transactions has 
been issued^ and the several Quarterly parts for the current 
year will appear in due course. 

12. In the publication of the Tram^aetions the Council has 
continued the practice of printing in full the papers read^ and 
the discussions thereon^ so that country and foreign Members, 
although unable to be present at the meetings, may enjoy, as 
far as possible, the same advantages as those attending them ; 
and in many instances communications in regard to important 
points not taken up at the meetings have been sent in by 
country Members. These, being added to the Jotmial, have 
enhanced its value. 

13. Many Members at home and abroad continue to use the 
papers in the Journal as lectures, or as the basis of such, in 
their neighbourhoods ; and the foreign as well as the home 
demand for the Transactions has grown steadily. 

14. As it is very desirable that the translation of the more 
popular papers into foreign languages should be more 
extended, stops are being taken with that object. 

15. About 50,000 copies of the papers in the Journal have 
been published during the past two years. 

16. The People^ 8 Edition.^--W ith a view to further opposing 
that scepticism of the day arising from erroneous views as to 
the true results of scientific discovery, or from the rash 
adoption of such pseudo-Philosophic^ or quasi-Scientific 
theories as tend to undermine the public belief in revealed 
religion, the Council decided in 1874 to commence the 
issue, in a cheap form, of single copies of some of the papers 
in the Journal of Transactions ; seven papers are now so 
published. The Institute has now nineteen bookseller-agents 
m the various larger towns of the United Kingdom for the 
sale of this Edition, and it has been much sought for, for 
circulation amongst friends and distribution amongst the 



* The Tranmctions now extend to ten volumes, containing the papers and 
discussions thought worthy of publication. Some are purely scientmc, such 
as e.g.f the paper on the Isomorphism of Crystalline Bodies, and some take 
up those questions of Science or Philosophy which bear upon the truths 
revealed m Scripture,— these latter are taken up on account of the assaults 
made in the name of Science or Philosophy upon Bevelation, and with a 
view to elucidating the Truth, and getting rid of such philosophic or 
scientific theories as might prove baseless; theological questions being 
naturally outside the Institute s objects, are left for other Societies and 
ministers of religion. 
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intelligent working classes in monufaotaringj miningi and 
other districts ; it may be mentioned that many have reported 
that they find them of mach nse as works of referencoj 
especially in districts where lecturers or literature advocating 
philosophical or scientific theories tending to scepticism are 
common. 

17. The good understanding existing between this and 
other scientific Societies continues to increase, and with many 
of the leading Societies at home and abroad the Institute 
exchanges Transactions. 

18. Finally, it is most important that the Yictobu Institutb 
be maintained in a state of thorough efficiency by its present 
supporters. The President and Council have therefore thought 
it desirable to ask the co-operation of all Members and 
Associates for the important purpose of raising the numerical 
strength of the Institute by introducing new Members ; the 
extent and value of the work done will be increased thereby, 
and every addition may become a means of extending the 
Society's usefulness. 

In conclusion, the Council desires to express its thankful- 
ness for the success which continues to attend the Society's 
exertions. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

SHAFTESBURY, President, 



DONATIONS TO THE LIBBABY FITND 

1876. £. «. d, 

J. W.Lea, Esq 10 

Anon. (H.P.) , 110 



mm 



£2 1 

DONATIONS TO THE ''PEOPLE'S EDITION" FUND 

1876. 

£. 8, d* 
J.S. BuDOBTT, Esq 26 

Thb Lord Bishop of Durham 10 

G. Harries, Esq. (2nd Don.) 10 

F. W. P. Long, Esq. 5 

A. J. WooDHOXTBB, Esq 5 

Dr. F. BissET Hawkins, F.R.S 2 

MIsbBeckwith 110 

Rev. F. N. OxEVHAM 110 

N. Whitlbt, Esq 110 

M.A 10 

S. ScJOTT, Esq. 10 6 

£61 13 6 
The foQowing Balance Sheet was then read :— 
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[The Hon. S£C. haying read the Annual Report, remarked that the " Flint 
Implement'' controyersy, which had been initiated at the great meeting of May, 
1873, to which the Institute invited all leadmg English geologists {Trans., 
vol. viii.), had since included an inquiry into the flints of Brixham Cavern, 
one result of which was that the flints disooyered there were now properly 
classified at the Christy Museum. The Eoyal Society's report had been pub- 
lished, and many erroneous views and statements had been corrected, even 
some in Mr. Evanses celebrated work (Trans,, vol. xi.). As regards the bear- 
ing of this and other questions upon that of the antiquity of man, a remarkable 
conference had been held last month, at which the Chairman, Professor 
Evans, F.R.S., ex-President of the Geological Society, alluding to the geo- 
logical evidence that had been gathered from time to time, mentioned that 
much was uncertain, and three words should be their Watchword, " Caution, 
Caution, Caution."] 

Rev. Professor Wage. — ^I have been asked to move the first resolution, 
" That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and circulated amongst the 
members." It must be extremely gratifying to us all to see that the 
Institute maintains its numbers in a manner which must be considered so 
satisfactory at the present time, because we find that, in spite of those events 
which have more or less affected all societies this year, the actual number of 
our members and associates has increased, and this is more, I think, than 
might reasonably have been expected. As the objects and nature of the 
Institute come to be more generally understood, I believe its prosperity will 
increase as regards, what I may call, its main object. So far as I know, it 
occupies a uniqae position in the country at the present time, its main object 
being to endeavour to vindicate for the Christian faith a direct interest and 
concern in every philosophical discovery of every kind that may be made, and 
therefore it brings Christianity and Philosophy into the closest possible contact 
at all points and at all times, and in this respect, so far as I know, it is the 
only Institution in the country — except the Universities, which have their own 
special educational work to perform — that vindicates for Christianity one of its 
greatest glories. There is a foolish, or rather an ignorant, notion abroad, that 
Christianity has been more or less opposed to human learning — ^a notion 
which is absolutely contrary to the most patent facts of history. A very 
remarkable circumstance in illustration of this is the very simple fact, 
familiar to every student of Church history, that the first great Christian 
writer after the Apostolic age — Justin Martyr — is also distinctively known as 
" the Philosopher." He is the philosopher and martyr, and the precedent 
Iphieh was set by that illustrious name was continued through the subsequent 
centuries of Christianity, until all learning was for a time submerged by a 
wave of barbaric invasion. But every great Christian divine and father of 
those early centuries was distinguished by his devotion to all human learning 
known at that time, and endeavoured to utilize it and to bring it within the 
sphere and control and illumination of Christianity. This Society, then, 
pnctically exists for the purpose, if I may so express it, of criticising all 

VOL. XII. * 
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philosopby and all science ; and whenever any new discovery is brought to 
light, the members of this Society, like all thoughtful Christians, endeavour 
to realize what is its bearing upon the great truths of the Christian Bevelation* 
It is not to be denied that there b a certain amount of danger in this process, 
and that some injury has occasionally been inflicted upon Christianity itself 
by undue haste, where persons have come to a rapid conclusion that such and 
such new philosophical theories are incompatible with the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and have set themselves in undue antagonism to them. But 
this is a necessary disadvantage of the imperfection of the human mind when 
applied to these great subjects. In the language of an American writer, such 
errors are due, not to want of care, but to want of infallibility, and the only 
way to remedy them is that which this Society provides — by presenting an arena 
for perfectly open discussion; and I find that the rules of the Society are 
so wide that any Christian interested in the bearing of any philosophical 
question upon the Christian faith can have his views upon that subject 
expressed here; and thus all the bearings of a new truth upon the 
Christian faith would be brought out. This, then, is a great service which 
we render, and, as I have endeavoured to reitind you, it coincides with the 
greatest and most honourable characteristics of the Church in all ages. It 
should be our object to second the efforts which have been made by the 
Council and officers of the Society, and to extend the knowledge of the 
objects and principles of the Institute ; and I trust that the encouragement 
which we have hitherto received may induce all to do so more effectually in 
the future. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Vanneb. — I am sure the Report needs no words of mine to 
support it. I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Hie resolution was then agreed to. 

Rev. J. James. — I beg to move : " That the thanks of the members and 
associates be presented to the Council and honorary officers for their efficient 
conduct of the business of the Institute during the past year." If I may 
single out one officer of the Society who deserves our thanks, I would 
mention our Hon. Secretary (cheers), who especially deserves to be thanked 
for all he has done. If I may refer to the Report for a moment, I 
should like to call attention to a note which is attached to one of its pages. 
Speaking of the papers contained in our volumes of Transactions, that note 
says :— 

" Some are purely scientific, such as, «.^., the paper on the Isomorphism of 
CrjTstalline Booies, and some take up those questions of Science or Philosophy 
which bear upon the truths revealed in Scnpture, — ^these latter are taken up 
on account ot the assaults made in the name of Science or Philosophy upon 
Revektion, and with a view to elucidating the Truth, and getting rid of such 

ehilosophic or scientific theories as might prove baseless : theological questions 
ein^ naturally outside the Institute's objects, are left for other Societies and 
ministers of religion." 

Questions of Philosophy and Science are brought before us with a view to 
our examining the data upon which theories are founded ; for too often dis- 
coveries are made and theories are founded upon them, and too eagerly 
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accepted by others as faeta ; and the history of the varions branches of Science 
contains many a tale of supposed facts which haye prored to be myths, resting 
on theories founded on false data. I am sore that this Society quite realizes 
the words of Lord Shaftesbury, which haye been repeated more than once by 
him. and which are to this effect, that this Society and the Church of Christ 
do not look with any harshness or reserve upon Science, but would go most 
heartily with men of science in all their searches, only they would haye those 
men of science search more thoroughly and deeply and widely. There cannot 
be too thorough a search before you attempt to found any theory upon isolated 
facts. 

Mr. Callabj). — ^I haye yery great pleasure in rising to second this 
resolution, for personally I have found the advantage of having such an officer 
as your Secretary, especially in the amaring amount of pains which he takes 
in order that no inaccuracy shall creep into your Transactions, and that any one 
who speaks at your meetings, even if only for a few minutes, shall be correctly 
reported. I am sure that all who have ever spoken at our meetings must be 
thankful to Captain Fetrie for the great care he has taken. I would also 
tread to some extent in the footsteps of the gentleman who moved this reso- 
lution, for I have had opportunities of observing the necessity of being very 
guarded as to how far we receive as facts what are stated to be facts in 
Science. With reference to the Brixham Cavern,* and to the flint imple- 
ments, I know that many of those flints are thought to be extremely doubtful. 
Bat it has been said lately : "You need not talk about flints, for here is the 
boue of a man found beneath the glacial day, and therefore man is pre- 
gUcial." Now if any one in society six months ago had denied the truth of 
that statement he would have been thought very presumptuous ; but the calm 
way in which this Society meets these cases and invites discussion upon them, 
without speaking angrily to the scientific men who in good faith have made 
these statements, has not been without its effect. It is because you deal with 
Science In this way that I think great good has come out of the Society's 
efforts. If we had dealt with Science in another way, by curbing, or 
attempting to curb, its authority, we should not have got on very well. But 
this Society has adopted another course. You give scientific men credit for 
truth, and having met them fairly, you get an amount of fairness from them 
in return, which at one time you did not get. You had an illustration of that 
at the meeting held at the latter end of last month — I mean the conference 
called to consider the state of the evidence with regard to the antiquity of 
man. I was present at that meeting, and it was a pleasure to me to hear 
Professor Boyd Dawkins withdraw that bone which had been supposed to be 
human ; while Professor Buck, on whose authority it had been accepted, said 
that though he could not say yet that it might not be human, still there was 
so much uncertainty about it that he would not have any theory built upon it. 

* The first paper of Vol. X. contains a full account of the Royal Society's 
report on this cavern, and the errors which it has corrected.-*Es. 
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Now the story of that bone has gone all over Europe and America, as a 
testimony to the antiquity of man ; bat when you have men like these calmly 
and nobly acknowledging that so much has been assumed in their statements 
and arguments, I think we may say that great good has been done, and it is 
such societies as this which have brought it about. Before the meeting 
closed, Professor Boyd Dawkins not only said that the bone was not human, 
but he gave reasons for believing it to be the fibia of a bear. I think that in 
the Geological Society, the Anthropological Society, and in all other scientific 
societies, we shall hear no more of the existence of man previous to the pre- 
gladal period, at all events until further evidence is brought forward. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

The Chairman. — Upon this last resolution I will trouble you with a word 
of thanks. I have been pretty constant in my attendance at the meetings of 
the Council of the Institute, and I may, perhaps, respond for all those who 
are honoured with your confidence as holding office in the Institute. The 
labour we engage in is a labour of love, for we hold it to be the duty of eveiy 
person who believes to contend for his faith ; and certainly it is the duty of 
every member of this Institute to work as hard as he possibly can for the 
maintenance of the Institute and its very noble object. Our work is a labour 
of love, because we all enjoy these discussions, and the making of the neces- 
sary arrangements for them once a fortnight ; and, indeed, we all feel much 
obliged to you for permitting us to be your officers, especially as you not only 
honour us with that permission, but are also pleased to express your confidence 
in our conduct. I am sure that, on behalf of my brother officers and myself, 
I may return to you our sincere thanks. 

Mr. J. E. HowABD, F.R.S., then read the following address :— 

INFLUENCE OF TRUE AND FALSE PHILOSOPHT 
ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

Having been asked to deliver the Annual Address, I have 
resolved to bring before yon some considerations resulting 
from a rather long and varied experience as to the diver- 
sified influence of True and False Philosophy in the formation 
of character ; a subject worthy the attention of an Institute 
pledged ^'to investigate fully and impartially the most im- 
portant questions of JPhilosophy and Science.'' 

I shall put in my plea for the Christian faith, as the alone 
foundation on which to rear the superstructure of a truly use- 
ful education ; and I shall distinguish between '' Divine Philo- 
sophy/* which is, indeed, as Milton has said, "a perpetual 
feast of nectared sweets,'* and the Secular Philosophy of the 
day, which is rather to be described as " love of error " than 
as '' love of truth," and which is an unfailing source of inter- 
minable mischief. 
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The contest between the partisans of these two opposing 
philosophies must be regarded^ by all reflecting minds^ as a 
most serioas one. 

The prize contended for^ though not likely to be gained by 
either party, is nothing less than the empire of the world ; for 
to whomsoever should fall the exclusive privilege of instructing 
the minds of the rising generation would belong the preroga- 
tive of guiding, and even dominating, those minds when once 
matured. 

The position which I occupy is favourable to impartial ex- 
amination of the claims of either party, and also to call forth 
my sympathy with both. 

It has been considered expedient, that the Address should 
this year be delivered by a layman; and in intrusting me 
in so far with the defence of those principles to which we are 
pledged, the council have shown that it is no Question of eccle- 
siastical authority or of additional theology for which we are 
contending, but for Christianity itself* 

This will become more evident when I explain that for two 
hundred years my ancestors belonged to a sect having no 
connection with any *^ Church,'^ and that my present posi- 
tion is subsequent to and the result of my reception of the 
Faith itself. 

I feel somewhat as the hero of the Indian poem,* who 
causes his chariot to be driven between the two opposing 
hosts on the eve of the great battle which is to decide the 
empire of the East. ^^ He looked at both the armies, and be- 
held on either side none but grandsires, uncles, cousins, tutors, 
sons and brothers, near relations, or bosom friends ; and when 
he had gazed for a while and beheld such friends as these pre- 
pared for the fight, he was seized with extreme pity and com- 
punction, and uttered his sorrow'' to his celestial guide, who 
nerves him to the combat by a full display of mystical 
philosophy — a philosophy, let me observe, which is well worth 
the study of those who would comprehend the character of 
the Indian mind. 



* The BAo^m^G^eok — The presentation of this work to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales shows the estimation in which it is still held. Man con- 
sciously needs some philosophy which can support him under the difficul- 
ties of life and enable him to face death with fortitude. The courage of the 
ancient Britons was sustained by thoughts respecting their future destiny, of 
the same kind, perhaps even identical with, those displayed by Krishna 
before the mind of Arjoon in the very ancient poem alluded to. It is an 
episodioil extract from the MakahharcUj which together with the four Vedas 
are the most authentic origipal scriptures of the religion of Brahma. So at 
least we are told by C. Wilkins, Esq., the translator and editor of the 
Bhofvat'GtUi ; the copy in my possession bearing date the year 1785. 
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The skill of the aathor of this very ancient poem consists 
in bringing before us his hero involved in troubles^ which 
practiccJly prove too trying for unassisted human nature. He 
is ready to sacrifice the renown of his own fame^ the glory of 
his house, and his impressions of duty (if such a term may be 
allowed), to weak and almost feminine sentiments of pity and 
compassion. This gives his supposed celestial firiena the 
opportunity to strengthen his mind, by educating him in the 
whole compass of Hindoo philosophy. It is remarkable that 
all this is effected in connection with the knowledge of friend- 
ship and intimate communion with the one supreme god 
(Krishna), who promises eternal felicity to those only who 
worship him; a subordinate and temporary paradise beiag the 
sufficient recompense of those devoted to the lower manifesta- 
tions of divinity. 

The whole work, together with the remaining poems, of 
(supposed) divine inspiration, held sacred for ages past by the 
men of the East, are in so far an attestation of the need felt by 
mankind for religion, in the sense of trust in the firiendly 
assistance of a Power superior to their own; in fact, that 
something beyond the help that Science can afford, or the self- 
reliance that Secular Education can impart, is needed by man 
in the midst of the sorrows and calamities of life. In con- 
tending for the claims of a better philosophy, and in seeking 
to establish the true knowledge of God, as alone adequate to 
the education of the human race, I am also conscious of the 
need of seeking wisdom and guidance from above. This 
philosophy sustains me whilst exposing myself to criticism, 
such as it is not the part of a wise man needlessly to court ; 
nor yet to be thereby deterred from the prosecution of a truly 
worthy enterprise. 

In some sense I find myself between the two camps, and 
that my sympathies are by no means all enlisted for one side 
of the hostile combatants. I would desire, therefore, to put 
in a plea for increased charity towards those whom, for con- 
venience sake, I will call Rationalists, amongst whom may be 
found some who sincerely desire a more true knowledge of 
God than they at present possess. 

In the first place, then, let it be remembered, that one of 
the chosen disciples of Christ was a Rationalist; * and that 
from whatever source the peculiar characteristics of his nature 
were derived, these did not in the least shut him out from the 
love of Christ. Thomas, the sceptic, was as near to his heart 



* So Olshaasen, quoted in AKord, Greek Test,, vol. i. p. 825 (3rd edit.). 
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as Matthew the pnbHcan (tax-gatherer)^ and mach nearer 
(how much nearer I ) than Judas^ the disciple who had charge 
of the money. Now it is painfal to those who have been 
necessarily brought into contact with scientific study^ to be 
told that all men of science are infidels. 

I freely grant that the tendency of this peculiar training 
of the mental faculties (if I may judge from more than fifty 
years' experience) is to produce^ or to foster^ exactly that 
state of mind in which we find this disciple ; but I could wish 
(in order to illustrate the observations I shall make) that it 
were in my power to bring before your view the celebrated 
painting by Bubens^ of the appearance of the risen Christ to 
his sceptical follower ; and to bid you mark the wonderfully 
beautiful expression which this painter (not painter merely^ 
but poety iroirrrrig) has succeeded in throwing into the face of 
the Saviour. I had this privilege recently ; and its remem- 
brance mingles with my meditations as I write. But you 
will allow me to turn to the Scripture, for it is, after all, by the 
words of the truth of the Gospel, and not by sensible repre- 
sentation, that our faith is to be established. I find that the 
reproof of our Lord to Thomas is of the mildest and most 
loving character, and wholly different firom the stem denun- 
ciation which wilful and obdurate hardness of heart drew fix)m 
His blessed lips. 

In the next place I remark that Christ does not meet the 
demand of Thomas as if it were unreasonable j but, on the 
contrary, offers to him at once the fullest demonstration of the 
fact of 5is resurrection, and of the identity of His Person. We 
see how the foreseeing wisdom of God could provide thus for 
the instruction of believers in all generations. The proof of 
ocular inspection is very strong, but there is more than this, 
for the Master says. Beach hither thy hand and thrust it into 
my side, — ^into the great gash from which all the remaining 
blood in that blessed body must surely have escaped. No 
question then of the certainty of death having taken place. 
This privilege of ascertaining by actual touch the reality of 
that wondrous risen life was not accorded to the unquestion- 
ing, una-eason.ing faith of Mary; neither did her confession 
rise to a loftier altitude than that of Babboni, " My teacher, at 
whose feet I have so long sat.'' As regards Thomas, on the 
other hand, it has been well remarked, that his ^^ is the 
highest confession of faith which had yet been made," and 
tms drawn, be it observed, firom the ranks of the Bationalists 
— ^'O Kvpcoc fiov Kot 6 Girfc /uov— H3omewhat feebly rendered, 
" My Lord and my God I " 
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It will be observed that I totally disregard the gloss of 
a certain class of religionists. The simple narrative speaks 
for itself^ and especially does it speak to the hearts of those 
who not having seen like Thomas^ have yet become blessed in 
believing. 

And how are they blessed? Surely that they have begun 
to know Grod with an ineffable knowledge. He has revealed 
Himself to them^ not so much in His attributes^ and not 
according to the grasp of their intellectual capacity — ^the 
finite never can comprehend the infinite — ^but according to His 
nature^ for " God is Love/^ Thus the foundation of Christian 
philosophy is laid rather in the heart than in the head. Those 
who believe His love, love Him in return ; for by love only can 
love be comprehended and embraced. 

What, then, did the Apostle do with this newly-found know- 
ledge ? Did he embody it in a string of merely intellectual 
propositions ? Did he remove the scientific difficulties attend- 
ing the question how life could animate a resurrection body ? 
I judge not; I believe that with the zeal of a glowing heart 
of love this Apostle went forth, perhaps even as tradition 
points out, as far as to remote India, to bear witness to the 
risen Saviour, who had thus revealed Himself to him. He 
would show that " Ood was in Christ ^ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them." 
The Holy Ghost giving power to his word, he would gain the 
hearts of men, and not simply their heads. He would instruct 
them in philosophy that would avail for their guidance amid 
the rocks and shoals of life, leading them to a haven of 
everlasting rest. 

I plead that " all our things should be done with charity," ^ 
more particularly the special work in which (if I understand 
it aright) the Victoria Institute is engaged. We must not 
forget that the mere removal of stumblingblocks, however 
desirable, will not give a paralyzed man the power to walk, and 
will not renew his exhausted energies. Charity should lead to 
the source of real strength. 

We have to show that we are not ashamed of the Gt)spel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. It is this that gives power to walk in the 
right way, to the freethinker as much as to the disciple of here- 
ditary dogma. Difficulties may remain and prove a salutary 
discipline to the believer, but he is furnished with "hind's 
feet,'' to overleap all these obstacles, and to hasten home tp 



* H&vra ifftwv iv ayairy yivMia, — 1 Cor, xvi. 14. 
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his Beloved. The beaaties and the glories of the revelation 
afforded us in the sacred books^ come out more fully the 
more we study them^ especially in the originals ; but there are 
many things yet on which we wish to gain instruction, and 
about which we are still profoundly ignorant. .1 scarcely 
expect to see the solution of all difficulties, or, as the Jews 
would have said, the untangling of all the knots. Christian 
philosophy does not rest on these obscurities, but on well- 
proven historical facts. 

In the sketch above presented of the formation of the cha- 
racter of Thomas, I have touched upon some of the leading 
characteristics of Christian philosophy. In the first place, 
there is absolute certainty in the revealed knowledge of God, — 
a firm foundation on which to build Christian life. This cer- 
tainty is presented to the world on such evidence as renders 
its rejection inexcusable, whilst it is confirmed to those who re- 
ceive it, in a manner wholly ineffable and divine. Christ says, 
'^ I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine, a« the Father knoweth me ando^ I know the Father '' 
{kuOwq yivwffKU fie 6 irarrip, Kaytj yivwwKU) rov iraripa).* 

In the next place, this knowledge is not of an abstraction^ but 
of a Person.f Connected with this, is the very important fact 
that Christian philosophy presents us with a perfect pattern, { 
according to which it is expected that a Christian should 
walk ; and, not only so, there is a power of transformation in 
this pattern rightly beheld, which moulds into the same image 
the character of the believer.§ In contrast with the character 
of faith, and personal trust and obedience, thus formed by the 
reception of the revelation which God has given us of Himself, 
let us examine the pretensions of philosophy to a knowledge 
of God, derived from her own resources ; and the bearing which 
this spurious profession has on the formation of character. 

It has been shown, in a recent paper communicated to this 
Institute, that '^ all the motions of which we have, or can have, 
any experience, are relative motions only. That relative 
motions might be turned into absolute, if the absolute motion 
of any one body, with reference to mere empty space, could be 
ascertained. But this discovery is impossible J 



}9 



* See Alford in loco. 

f In the Indian poem the hero is overwhelmed by the display of the 
glories of the Almighty, but reassured when he resumes a human form, 
exclaiming, "Having beheld thy placid human shape I am again col- 
lected, my mind is no more disturbed, and I am once more returned to my 
natural state/' — Compare Keble*8 Poem for Qainquagesimct Sunday, 

t 1 John i. v. 1-3. § 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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It appears to me that the same tnith holds good with re- 
ference to all our thoughts about Being and Existence. We 
must have the absolute knowledge of some one Beings as our 
stand-point from which to measure the relationships of other 
beings to this one Beings and as a standard with which to 
compare the relative proportions and qualities of other 
existences. 

If, for example, we could comprehend the conservative prin- 
ciple of the operations of which we are conscious, and which 
has been termed by physicians the vis medicdi/rix naturce, we 
might proceed in our reasoning, as starting from this point 
of ascertained knowledge, to assign the relative value to the 
manifestations of the same force in the lower animab ; as in the 
lobster, which can reproduce its claw when occasion requires ; 
whilst we, who are possessed of so much more brain-power, 
cannot even reproduce a little finger. We might then continue 
our inquiries as to the exact effect of the higher concentration of 
nerve-power in the brain. We might learn much of the secrets 
of nature in connection with what I may be permitted to call 
the h'ving soul, and its modifications in transmission from 
generation to generation. We could solve all questions of 
" fixity of species ^' and of " unity of type,'* where all is at 
present uncertain speculation, or presumptuous dogmatism. 
But the fixed starting-point is wanting. We do not abso- 
lutely know ourselves ! 

But if this is the case in reference to our lower nature, how 
much more evident is it that we are destitute of all proper 
appreciation of our spiritual nature. We are forced to the 
conviction that there is a wide difference in this respect be- 
tween ourselves and the animals with whom we associate. 
They look up to us as their supreme point of reference. We, 
on the contrary, have an irresistible tendency to look up to 
something superior to ourselves. And what is this Some- 
thing ? The Arabian chieftains tried to answer it in that cele- 
brated discussion which took place in the land of Uz, over 
8,000 years ago. The speeches were all very much to the 
point, giving a singular pre-eminence to this philosophical 
discussion ; but the challenge of the Naamathite remained un- 
answered, and remains so to the present day : — ^' Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? as high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know ? ''* When the narrative in- 



♦ Job xi. 7, 8. 
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troduces to us the Lord as speakiiig out of the whirlwind^ it 
is in the sense not of describing JSim^^Z/^^ but His works;' not so 
much revealing His ownnatare^ as confounding the pride of man. 

The fixed and certain knowledge of Ood was wanting to 
the Greek philosophers. This is well shewn by Justin Martyr 
in his Address to the Greeks ; who also contends that Plato 
was prevented by fear of sharing the fate of Socrates from 
giving full utterance to the truth which he himself approved 
in the writings of Moses. Justin quotes a saying of Socrates 
which is remarkable enough in this aspect of things.* I 
translate it thus : ^^ It is not easy to find the Father and 
Creator of all^ neither is it safe to speak of Him^ when founds 
to all mankind.^' This mental condition is very graphically de- 
scribed in the Platonic dialogues. Socrates is made to say that 
in his youth he was " wonderfully taken with what they call 
natural philosophy. It seemed to me" he says^ '^ an admirable 
thing to know the cause of everything^ why it is produced^ and 
why it is destroyed, and why it exists. I was vastly curious 
about such inquiries as these : whether heat and moisture by 
fermentation give birth to animals, as some said ; whether that 
by which we think be the blood, or air, or fire ; or whether 
none of these, but the brain be the organ by which we have 
our sensations— hearing, seeing, smelling— and whether me- 
mory and opinion arise from these, and when these acquire 
fixity they oecome knowledge. And in the same way lootdng 
at the causes of destruction and at the phenomena of the 
earth and heavens, at last I appeared to myself to be as stupid 
at these matters as it is possible to be.'' In fact he had not 
Darwin's writings to guide him, or he would doubtless have 
extracted much information by his habit of asking questions, 
and expecting anst^ers. '^ I see no di£Sculty in believing " 
would scarcely have afibrded satisfaction to a mind of so much 
power and originaUty. Socrates could never have become a 
Darwinian. 



* O irayrwy 3e avrQy evroyutripog irpoc rovro ytvSfievoQ Suiicpan^Ci 
TO, aifra iffuy cfcjcX^Oy;. Oi yap ei^aaay aWoy icaiya ^i/x6yia eio- 
^pey, Kal ovc v) iroXiQ yofii(et OeovQ, fitl fiyuadai airrSy, 'O 2c 
Saifwyac fiiy tovq ^avXovC) koi tovc wpd^ayrac & etpatiay ol vooiraly cjc/Ja- 
Xa»v rifc iroXcrciac, icai "Ofiiipoyf koX rovs AXXXovq Troci^rac TapaireiaOat 
rove ityOpunrovt eS/So^fy Trpoc Oeod 2c rod ayyuttrrov avrolc 2fa \6yov 
(tirrffritfs hriyywfny wpoifrpiirBro eiiruty' Toy 2c Uaripa koX Jlrifjuovpyoy 
irdvrwy ovff evpEiy paiiov, ohy ivp6yra cic ira»Tac dweiy &ai^\ic. — 
Juitini Martyru ApoL 11. pro ChrttUami, § xL 
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We need not wonder that Socrates * was dissatisfied with 
such inquiries as these. He sought^ he says^ for some other 
line of specalation. And he happened to hear some one read 
from a book of Anaxagoras that Mind or Intelligence was 
what had ordered everything, and was the cause of everything. 
With this notion he was delighted. 

But when he inquired further, " I was dashed down/' he 
says, ^' from these lofty hopes, when, as I went on, I found 
that my author made no use of his ' Mind,' nor referred to it 
as the source of the arrangements of the world, but assigned 
as causes, airs, and ethers, and fluids, and the like. It seemed 
to me as if any one after saying that Socrates does all that 
he does in virtue of his mind, and then proceeding to assign 
the cause why I am sitting here, should say that my body is 
composed of bones and muscles ; that the bones are solid and 
separate, and that the muscles can be contracted and extended, 
and are all enclosed in the flesh and skin ; and that the bones, 
being jointed, can be drawn by the muscles, and that this is 
the reason why I am sitting here.'' 

'^ And as if again he were to assign the like causes for the 
fact that I am now talking with you" {i.e. his friends on the 
day of his execution) '^ making the causes to be air, and voice, 
and hearing, and the like, and were not to mention the true 
cause — that the Athenians thought it best to condemn me, 
and that I thought it best to remain here and to suffer the 
sentence which they have pronounced. For most assuredly 
these bones and muscles would long ago have carried me to 
Megara, or to BoBotia, moved by my opinion of what was best, 
if I had not thought it more right and honourable to submit 
to the sentence pronounced by the State than to run away 
from it. To call such things causes is absurd. If indeed any 
one were to say that without having bones and muscles, and 
the like, I could not do what I wish, he would say truly ; but 
that I do what I do because of these, and not because of my 
choice of what is best, would be a gross abuse of language. 

" For there is a great difference between that which is the 
cause and that without which the cause would not produce its 
effect. And yet many men, groping in the dark, call thi8,t 
which is a mere condition, a cause. And hence one man 
surrounds the earth with a vortex which revolves while the 
earth is at rest ; another puts a large bowl over the air ; but 
they never attempt to show that it is best that it should be 



♦ The PkUanic Dialogua, WheweU, vol. i. pp. 412—416. 
t [^. ^. " Force," or " Laws of Nature."] 
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so. They do not place their universe upon this^ the strong 
foundation, namely tJie greatest good, but seek for some Atlas 
stronger still, to bear it up upon his shoulders/' 

This "strong foundation/' which Socrates vainly sought 
for, is realized in the Jewish scriptures, in the revelation 
which God makes of Himself to Moses, and through him to 
His favoured nation, " I am that I am/' Which, according to 
the laws of the Hebrew language, is also, " I shall be that 
which I am," or " I am that miich I shall be," or, as for- 
mulated in the name which we know not how to pronounce, 
but which we call Jehovah, 6 wv koL & ^v koI & ipx^jievoQ, 
well rendered in French by VEtemel. 

We have, then, an eternal and unchangeable Being, in whom 
the Archetypal ideas are, so to speak, inherent. It is also 
essential to our conception of Him, that He has power to em- 
body his ideas in creation, and to maintain them in existence 
when so embodied. 

Thus speaks Sir Isaac Newton in his " creed," given us in 
the Oentleman^s Magazine, in 1731 : — "This Being governs 
all things, not as a soul of the world, but as Lord of the uni- 
verse, and upon account of his Dominion, he is styled Lord 
God, supreme over all. The supreme God is an eternal, in- 
finite, absolutely perfect Being. But a Being, how perfect 
soever, without dominion is no Lord God, The term God very 
frequently signifies Lord, but every lord is not God. The 
dominion of a spiritual Being constitutes him God ; true domi- 
nion, true God ; supreme dominion, supreme God ; imaginary 
dominion, imaginary God.* He is not eternity, and infinity, 
but eternal and infinite. He is not duration and space, but has 
duration of existence, and is present ; by existing always and 
everywhere He constitutes duration and space, eternity and 
infinity. Since every part of space and every individual 
moment of duration is everywhere certainty, the maker and 
Lord of all things cannot be said to be in no time, and in no 
space. He is omnipresent, not by His power only, but in His 
very substance, for power cannot subsist without substance, 
God is not at all affected by the motions of bodies, neither 
do they find any resistance from his Omnipresence. He 
necessarily exists, and by the same necessity He exists always 
and everywhere. Whence also it follows, that He is all 
similar-— 4ll eye — all ear— all brain — all arm — all sensation- 
all understanding — all active power ; but this not in a human 
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or corporeal^ but in a mamier wholly unhnown to us, therefore 
not to be worshipped under any corporeal representation." 

This whole truth seems to be embodied in the declaration 
of Christ. " Grod is a Spirit ; and they that worship Him^ must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.^' 

EEvEvjua 6 0€oc» God is Spirit, not^ I presume^ a Spirit^ but 
absolutely the Spirit; which truth removes the knowledge of 
His essence from all cognizance of our senses^ and consequently 
from all scientific inquiry. 

I have said that the Greeks had no exact knowledge of 
God ; but there is a certain sense in which they and all man- 
kind are responsible in this matter^ '^ for the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen^ being 
understood by the things that are made^ even His eternal 
power and Godhead, so that they are without excuse." If 
men choose to assume a bestial character^ and to put away 
this knowledge from them* (r»jv aXriOeiav iv aSiKt(fKaTe\6vT(ov), 
they do so at their own responsibility^ and in the exercise of 
their own free will. 

At the same time^ as we are instructed in the celebrated 
speech of the Apostle at Athens^ men are so set in this world 
as that they should seek the Lord^ if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him. The word xpriXatprifTHav exactly de- 
scribes the '' groping like a blind man, or in the dark " t which 
results in worshipping, after all, '' an Unhnown Ood/* though 
He be not far from every one of us, for we are also His 
offspring; and the darkness in which we find ourselves arises 
from the condition of our own hearts. 

To this condition both of mind and heart I can revert 
with much appreciation and sympathy. I look back with no 
regret to the somewhat austere discipline of my youth, and to 
the innumerable hours of enforced silent meditation required 
by my then religion ; which, together with its outward indica- 
tions, was relinquished when 1 found something better. It 
appears that Justin Martyr did not lay aside his philosopher's 
cloak when he became a Christian ; and it is not difficult in 
studying his writings to find that his Christian philosophy, 
though it enabled him to die manfully for the faith, was less 
ritualistic, less mixed up with Judaism, and certainly more sim- 
ple and more philosophical, than that of some of his successors. 

My education has, I find, in like manner indisposed me to 
some prevalent views, and has predisposed me to svmpathize 
with those who are under the teaching of the philosophy of 

* Bom. ch. i. f See Liddell and Scott, Xo. in loco. 
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the East; I also compassionate those Rationalists who are 
repelled^ by manifest error in popular Christiamty^ from the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles. 

If any one has fathomed the depths of mystical philosophy 
as presented to us^ for instance^ by the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, or that more able expositress of the mysteries of pure 
love, the amiable and devont Madame Goion, he will un- 
derstand that silence does ofttimes teach more than words 
can eloquently express; and such will be prepared to appre- 
ciate all that in Buddhism is so imperfectly apprehended, and 
which appears so incomprehensible to the shaUow " thinkers/' 
whether of the Grerman or the English school, and they may 
perhaps agree with me, that but few of these have oven 
waded knee-deep into the great ocean of profundity ; much 
less have they lost themselves jn Nirv&na. 

In the assembly in which the great "Apologist " * of the 
religion of my education was convinced of "the truth'' 
nothing was spoken but these three sentences :— * 

" In Stillness there is fulness. 
In Fulness there is nothingness. 
In Nothingness there is all things ! " 

This, I take it, is pure Buddhism, and these apothegms 
certainly defy all attempts at explanation by words. Speech 
in this case may be silvern, but silence is golden ! 

Instead of raising a smile, these ought to be regarded as the 
entrance into the vestibule of the solemn old temple of 
mystical philosophy; a philosophy which I have forsaken, 
and which I account a failure, but which nevertheless presents 
us with some plesusing flowers, if the fruits are not altogether 
such as are those of Christian faith. 

This most ancient religion of Buddhism, as we have recently 
been taught, is more full of promise than any other of the 
forms of false religion. But when brought into contrast with 
Christian philosophy, it fails entirely in all the principal points 
I have noticed. It is ignorant of God. " Inasmuch as Bud- 
dhism declares Karma to be the supreme controlling power of 
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* Robert Barclay was bora in the year 1664, of a good family, in Scot- 
land. He was sent to France for education, and became much embued 
with the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith. On his return home he found 
that his father had embraced the views of the *' Friends," and his attend- 
ance on their meetings followed. *' One of his most intimate Mends asserted 
that he was reached in the time of silence." In J. Barclay's Jaffray and ike 
Friends of SeoUandy 2nd edit, p. 271, will be found " those few words, attri- 
buted to some minister who was present at the first meeting Robert Barclay 
attended, and which are said to have had considerable ef^t on his mind.** 
His Apology for the true Christian Divinity la dated 1675. 
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the universe^ it is an atheistic system. It ignores the existence 
of an intelligent and personal Deity. It acknowledges that 
there is a moral government of the world ; bat it honours the 
statate-book instead of the lawgiver ; and adores the sceptre 
instead of the king/' If I am asked to explain Karma, I must 
decline^ for " no one but a Buddha can tell how Karma operates, 
or how the chain of existence commenced. It is as vain to 
ask in what part of a tree the frnit exists before the blossom 
is put forth, as to ask for the locality of Karma/' * 

The cleaving to existing objects is updddna ; and this at all 
events is intelligible. As it is the grand tenet of Buddhism 
that all existence is an evil, it thus becomes consistent with 
right reason to seek the destruction of updddna, which alone 
can secure the reception of nirvdna, or the cessation of being. 

It would seem to English minds that the deduction from 
this proposition is that death is better than Ufe, but this is as 
far as possible from the meaning. Death does not destroy 
the Karma, nor prevent the rewards and punishments being 
felt in a future life or lives. Death is not nirvana. 

It may be said that all this is very inconsistent with the 
renunciation of the idea of a personal God. It appears so, but 
it must be remembered that the same Buddhist who renounces 
the personality of God, disbelieves also in his own personality. 
The Ego is not one person, but the expression oi a Karma, 
and this is unchanged by death — a truth much to be borne in 
mindl 

Buddhism is not, then, the gospel of suicide. The unen- 
viable distinction of promulgating this last effort of the 
powers of darkness has been reserved for some advanced 
German '' thinkers''; even as the gospel of immorality is the 
speciality of some of our more practical English, some of 
whom have done themselves no credit by their most recent 
lucubrations on these subjects. 

I think the philosophy of Buddha worthy of much more 
careful examination than has yet been given to it by the 
Institute. Its influence on the formation of character is Ihe 
alone aspect which I dwell upon in this Address. The view 
which it presents to us of the misery of creation, the denial 
of the very Being and existence of God, as well as of the 
creative power and goodness of the infinite Nothing which 



* Huidy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 392. IX. The Ontology of Buddhinu 
Karma is, however, defined by yriRhnu^ the Suureme God in the Hindoo 
poem, as ^ that emanation from which proceedetn the generation of natonl 
beings " ; but this ia not Buddhism. 
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takes His place^ marks out its origin as from beneath — welling 
up like the bitumen from the bottom of the Dead Sea. 
Nevertheless, it aims at being a highly moral religion.* The 
favourable side of the influence of Buddhism has been suffi- 
ciently presented to the Institute. 

The influence of th6 philosophy of the Hindoo sacred 
writings must be appreciably difierent. It is evidently at 
once hardening and corrupting. The devotee has no fixed 
rule of morality. He is exhorted to disregard the conse- 
quences of his actions, and to preserve a sublime indifierence, 
even considering the actions of his body as fixed by fate, and 
for which he is in no sense responsible. 

My argument as to the necessity of Christian philosophy 
for the formation of character might be greatly strengthened 
by the contemplation of the practical results of Mahometan- 
ism ; which has no philosophy but that of fate, and has no 
favourable feature except, in some sense, what I may call its 
corrupted Judaism. 

Let us now consider, in the light of the experience of man- 
kind, as far as I have been able to gather it up in this brief 



* The ten obligations binding on the priests forbid, — 

1. The taking of Hfe. 

2. The taking of that which is not given. 

3. [Prohibits the continuance of the species.] 

4. The saying of that which is not true. 

5. The use of intoxicating drinks. 

6. The eating of solid food after mid-day. 

7. Attendance upon dancing, music, and masks. 

8. The adorning of the body with flowers and the use of perfumes 

and unguents. 

9. The use of seats or couches above the prescribed height. 
10. The receiving of gold or silver. 

I have not space to give any account of the degree to which its precepts 
are obeyed, although I have in my possession details which might illustrate 
the subject. " The first four are called the pandutsiL They are repeated by 
some persons every day at the pa^isal, especially by the women*' (Hardy's 
Bttdmitmy p. 488). Thus we have an attestation, on the part of a vast mul- 
titude of mankind, of the importance of a fixed standard of morality. Of 
this our philosophers who reject the Ten Commandments of Scripture are 
entirely destitute. These precepts of Buddha, binding on the priests 
(though not always observed by them) , may also be kept in their degrees by 
the laics : 1. They may be kept inadvertently without any intention of 
acquiring merit thereby. 2. They may be kept at the recommendation of 
another, or to please another. 3. They may be kept from free choice^ from 
having seen their excellence or advantage. 

This last is the way to obtain real merit, for " he who would attain to 
Nirvdna must not trust to others, but exercise heroically and perseveringly 
his omi judgment '^ This is the advice said to have been given by Buddha. 

VOL. XIT. N 
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and necessarily frdgmentary and imperfect survey, what is 
likely to be the effect of the substitution of secular for reli- 
gious education^ of scientific training for traditional belief. 

Christian philosophy is the only ground on which we can 
rest for the firm inculcation and the steadfast practice of the 
love of truth. And yet, the importance of this state of mind 
cannot be overlooked. Even Buddhism commends '^ truthfiil- 
ness of speech, that which avoids the utterance of that which is 
untrue, and seeks to utter the truth, like the husbandman 
who, by the act of winnowing, drives away the chaff while he 
retains the grain.''* 

But secular philosophy can afford us no guarantee for this 
in its teachers. Even the celebrated Galileo could not find in 
himself the power to adhere to his knowledge, and denied the 
truth that he knew; though he afterwards could not help 
re-asserting it. Those who have characters to maintain may 
be trusted to show us the truth they discover, at all events 
under ordinary circumstances ; but it is otherwise with those 
who do not come before their fellow-men except as anonymous 
writers ; and who may have the strongest possible interest in 
disguising the truth, in suppressing what is opposed to their 
favourite theories, or in warping and modifying the facts 
which they do present to their readers. 

To separate the chaff from the wheat cannot be expected 
from such teachers, whose passions and prejudices are enlisted 
on the side of retaining the chaff rather than the wheat. Let 
me explain more clearly. It is a common and a fatal mistake 
to confound science with philosophy, to attach importance to 
the hypothesis which we find it necessary to assume eq^ual to 
that of fixed and proven science. The scaffolding we employ 
in rearing a building may be found so defective that it must 
be arranged anew; and, under any circumstances, it is of 
temporary and transitory utility — it is not the building itself. 

The Buddhist philosophers (in comparison with whom our 
modern atheists are but children) declare (on the authority of 
Gotama Buddha) that " all beings exist from some cavse, hut the 
cause of being cannot be discovered/* 

We think we know better, and we form hypotheses to 
account for the origin of being by evolution or otherwise. 
These hypotheses, one after another, prove to be founded on 
nothing solid. They disappear, to make room for others in 
endless succession ; but whatever benefit they may meantime 
yield by increasing the activity of research, they are not 



Hardy's Buddhianif p« 417. 
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science, bat philosophy. They are not the pure grain^ but the 
husk cleaving to it ; and all experience shows that bigotry^ and 
all the bad passions of man^ cleave not to the certain and 
undeniable^ but to the apocryphal and uncertain^ whether in 
science or religion. So that^ in the end^ our teachers of 
science may prove teachers of science falsely so called; and^ 
through their opposition to the dogmatic teaching of reUgion, 
those who are committed to their charge may be shipwrecked 
at the outset of the voyage of life. 

This would seem to be the very object of some of our 
" scientists^'' who even hang out false lights^ as the wreckers 
on our coast did of old^ to lure the vessel on to her destruc- 
tion. Falsehood is as welcome as truths if only the too 
credulous public may be prejudiced against revelation. One 
recent instance may suffice. I noticed in one of our scientific 
journals an attack on the account of the creation of man in 
Genesis^ showing that Moses was entirely mistaken in describ- 
ing man as formed out of clay, seeing that clay (alumina) does 
not enter into his composition. This was a false light 
calculated to mislead the unwary. The simplest Sunday 
scholar may see that Genesis never says anything of the kind. 
Jehovah Blohim formed man out of the dust of the ground ''; 
dphar P??) implies heither clay nor alumina in a chemical 
sense^ but simply the earthly materials out of which the atomic 
structure of a man's body is built up. The word is used about 
a hundred times in Scripture^ and never in the sense of clay ; 
but^ on the other hand^ it is said all are of the diist, and shall 
turn to dust again ; a very simple fact, which the process of cre- 
mation would make manifest to the most sceptical scientist ; or 
interment in quicklime, changing water into dust (hydrate of 
lime), would still further demonstrate. 

Of course I esteem it too great nicety of expression to 
object to the term clay as used in common language, and in 
the poetical diction of Job ; but in Genesis the Scriptural ex- 
pression of the fact, however explained, is, that God formed 
man out of the dust of the earth. 

I am reminded of this evidence of the animus, not of sci- 
ence, be it observed, but of " Scientists," by what I read in 
a recent address in Paris of the great " father " Hyacinthe 
Loyson, to the efiTect that '' it mattered little, after all, whether 
we have had for an ancestor a monkey — ^when Genesis gives 
us an ancestor more vile still — the slime (Kmon) of the earth." 
In an address on "ie respect de lavhit6/* it would have 
been better to verify the quotation from Scripture, for 
Genesis does not give us as an ancestor ^^ the mud of the 
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earth,*' but expressly sliows that we are "the offsp'in^ of 
God" The account of the creation of Adam is given in 
Grenesis as a fact. If not a fact, it must be a, fiction. 

But let the talented " father " choose which. He cannot 
combat on both sides. He does not himself believe in 
Darwin's theory, and to attempt a compromise is to mingle 
in the tumult of discordant voices described by Dante as 
filling an atmosphere * of no definite shade of colour, but 
obscure, like a London fog.t Here are collected on the banks 
of the Styx the souls of those who lived in the world in a 
state of neutrality and compromise ; and they have for their 
companions the angels who were neither faithful to God, nor 
yet rebellious against Him. The position is described as one 
of such extreme discomfort that they would willingly change 
it for any other lot.^ 

The highly popular orator to whom I allude will pardon 
me for saying that I should be sorry to see even a tendency 
in this direction, either in his case or in that of others, whom 
these remarks may concern. 

" Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa, 
Miserioordia e giustizia gli adegna^ 
Non ragioniam di lor« ma goarda e pasia.*^ 

In the Utopia, in which alone I shall ever desire to become 
an active citizen, I should seek the enactment of stringent 
regulations, to the effect that no public instructor should be 
allowed to teach anything that he does not know. The man 
of science should explain facts, and give us the theories neces- 
sary to bind the facts together, and to ffive them their logical 
import ; but he must distinguish between what is proven and 
what is unproven. If he goes beyond his ordinary province 
and ventures on philosophy, he should do so under peril of 
having his claims to the fair title of philosopher subjected to 
the searching of such courts of equity as we have here in 
England. If he cannot do this, and if he fail to describe and 
to make manifest to all, his perfect familiarity with and know- 
ledge of that portion of " the infinite azure'' which he claims 
as peculiarly his own, he should be adjudged by a jury of his 
countrymen a spurious claimant, and treated accordingly. 

I should also endeavour to avoid the practical inconvenience 



* " Senza tempo tinta.'' 

t " Come Taremh qaando 1 turbo Bpim." 

X " Che invidiose son d'ogni altra sorte." 
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whicfa^ at all events in the education of the youngs attends upon 
the working of a really scientific mind. Snoh a mind would find 
the necessity of holding even that which seems proven, in some 
sense in a state of uncertainty, admitting the possibility of the 
whole ground having to be gone over again, resulting in the 
subject being viewed in some new and perhaps truer light. 
I am no astronomer, but I inquire of one who truly is such, the 
exact distance of the sun from the earth. The astronomer gives 
me an immense amount of most valuable and correct infor- 
mation, but the dogpnatic reply is not forthcoming. What 
then have I to teach my children f Of course I cannot send 
them to the great astronomer, but am fain to let them take 
their chance of instruction from those who are the more 
fitted for the office of teacher by cherishing no doubts on the 
subject. 

In the practical application of scientific research, I have 
always found that facile belief in authority is the characteristic 
of feeble minds, and that in mastering any subject, it is 
necessary to begin ab ovo, and to prove the eround ste^ by 
step, without relying too implicitly on the information given 
by those who have preceded in the path. 

But what would be the effect of such teaching on the 
masses of mankind ? 

It seems to me a great misfortune that science should ever 
have sullied her fair fame by attempts to soar into regions 
of philosophy. She thus incurs the blame of being an enemy 
to religion, and disqualifies herself from the task of instructing 
the rising generation. 

If science had limited herself to her own department, 
her title to the good office of expanding the mind might have 
been generally admitted. But when we have the claims of 
science set forth as if she really could educate the heart, the 
common sense of mankind instinctively revolts from the 
presumption involved in these dogmatic assertions of her 
advocates. 

In order to bring this Address to a profitable conclusion, I 
am compelled to dbraw on the resources of my own experience. 

Most especially, then, I must say that a more cheerful and 
a far more Scriptural view of Christian life and duty has veiy 
extensively driven away the clouds of puritanical gloom which 
had settled down in what was in my youth called the 
'' serious'' part of the Christian world. As I was (though not 
religious) naturally "serious,'' I never could see this to be 
the proper definition of the believing portion of mankind, who 
Iiave more right to be called the ''cheerful" section. 
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I may have my thonghts about the possibility of an extreme 
in the opposite direction, but, in the mean time, am thankfhl 
that the age above allnded to* has passed away, since untold 
mischief has resulted from the attempt to imprison young 
minds in its embrace. 

I never approved of this course, but rather of the endeavour 
to win the citadel of the hea/rt, and to gain over the garrison 
there to the side of truth and right principle. Still judging 
from my own experience, I know no way to open the gates of 
this citadel other than the way of love. 

First* Christian faith, and then liberal education to the 
fullest extent, is that adjustment of the claims of secular 
and relifidous education which alone can meet the real need of 
the ris^g generation, and which parents, at anj; rate, can 
adopt, whatever difficulties may be experienced in a wider 
sphere of application. 

The heart being first regarded, I hold that the head should 
be well furnished likewise, and, to the best of my ability, 
would advocate this principle also, both with respect of scieur 
tific and of literary instruction. 

This may seem a trite observation, but it is nevertheless one 
which I may be permitted to bring into prominence. For 
there is amongst many well-intentioned people a great jealousy 
of science, and consequently of scientific teaching. They 
forget that ^e young mind thirsts after information, and that 
if the prospect of legitimate gratification be excluded, and the 
desire for it constituted a malum proh4hUum, if not a malum 
in se, they will probably burst through all restraint to eat of 
the forbidden fruit for themselves. 

What, then, is the effect of the teaching of science ? Surely 
if Bci&nce be indeed sdentia, knowledge, the effect must be 
good. Has it not been said of old time, and does not all 
experience confirm the saying, that ^' for the soul to be without 
knowledge is not good'' ? 

My fatherf instructed me, to the best of his ability, in 
the knowledge of scientific facts, and sought to impart those 
habits of observation of the phenomena of nature, whether of 
the earth or sky, which proved a fund of enjoyment to himself 



* See an inscription in this city, *^now seldom pored on/* obscnxed 8omewfaat| 
but still legible, and remaining as an attestation of the Tiews of oar fore- 
fathers : SCHOLA CATECmZATIONIS PVEROBVM IN CHRISTI 
OPT. MAX. FIDE ET BONIS LITEMS. 

t Luke Howard, F.R.S., Author of Essay on the ModificcUion of GUntt^Sy 
The Climate of London^ &c. 
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even in extreme old am. I owe his memory hearty thanks that 
he tramed me to think and to observe — ^in a mundane sphere^ 
it is trae ; but the observation of and delight in this present 
creation hindered neither him nor me from becoming acquainted 
with a higher creation^ and with a more abiding spring of con- 
solation. 

I plead, therefore (whilst deprecating compromise with 
error), for continued and increasing interest in the work 
of the Victoria Institute, in as far as it upholds Christian 
Philosophy. 

Those who embrace this philosophy are happy in that which 
they know, for " they know in whom they have behoved ; and 
that He is able to keep that which they have committed unto 
Him against that day,'^ so that they can view without dismay 
the approaching storm which is about apparently to beat with 
increasing violence on the good ship, for the safety of which 
the Gaptaonisimderstood to have engaged His word. I seem 
to see much of the cargo encumbering the decks, the accumu- 
lation of successive generations for well-nigh eighteen centuries 
— choice rarities of many pagan lands — swept overboard by 
the fury of the tempest, and in the meantime the good mariners 
almost ready to say^ '' Master, we perish ! '' yet taking fresh 
courage by His assurance, ''Be of good cheer, for I have over- 
come the world ! " 

In conclusion, I would place before you the following esti- 
mate of Spurious Philosophy by one who had full opportunity 
of deciding on its merits, and chose for himself a better path, 
which has now led him to a fairer inheritance. 

" Meanwhile, what means that laurel on the brow 
Of fair philosophy ? Has she achieved 
Slmrtrions deeds, and in the realms of thought 
Made lasting conquests ? From the ancient days 
When that Phcenioian who first bore the name 
Of sage,* and left the busy ways of men, 
Their noise and fickleness, for Natoie's book 
Of solemn laws, to meditate therein. 
And found the general origin of things 
In the moist element the first and last^ — 
Down to our age of transcendental terms 
And ' UndenUmdin^B^ German categories. 



* Thales. 
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What truths have we obtained ? what golden ore 
Of certainty — ^to weigh the balance down 
With priceless value ? Look around and see 
How still they wander in the labyrinth, 
In the old mazes, jaded and perplexed 
With puzzling tracks, which bring them round again 
To paths already tried — and no escape ! 
Or mark them working hard at Time and Space, 
Substance, Causality, the External World, 
Ego and Non-Ego — the Absolute 
Being and Non-Being—' A priori' grounds 
Of synthesis, — Abstraction pure, and store 
Of subjects — Accident, Phenomena : 
'With these they build a crazy bridge, to span 
The dark, deep chasm, yawning wide between 
' Thought Absolute'— and on the other side 
^ Absolute Being ' — and essay to cross 
With all their company, and all their weight 
Of words~>a ponderous baggage— so to reach 
Ontology f who sits enthroned in mist. 
The hazy ruler of the opposite coast 
But scarce their feet have pressed the middle beam 
When the &lse fabric cracks, and prone is hurled 
A hideous ruin ; headlong, too, fall they 
With all their dogmas rattling round their ears. 
And seized by whirlpools, underneath are rolled 
In rapids far away, to sink in depths 
Of dark Nonentity and Unbelief." 

By R M. Beverlet, M.A 

Mr. J. BATXMAif, F.R.S. — ^I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Howard for his most able, interesting, and varied Address, to which I 
am sure you all listened with very great pleasure. I do not know, Sir, where 
I should go to hear a better address; but I do know that at the Victoria 
Institute I can sometimes hear one as good. Holding, as I do, a very high 
opinion of the value of this Institute, I am glad to find that it is appreciated 
not only in the three kingdoms, but in other and far more distant portions of 
her Majesty's vast empire. It was only the other day that I received a letter 
from India, from one of my sons, who is a missionary there, in which he 
requested that two of his friends might have an honour on which they had set 
their hearts— that of being elected members of the Victoria Institute. This 
is only one of many illustrations of an appreciation of this Institute having 
penetrated into very distant parts. And here I may, perhaps, also meution, 
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without offeDce^ a little incident connected with your indefatigable secretary^ 
to whom I am indebted for a hint upon which I have now acted. I 
receired from him a few days ago a letter, saying that he hoped I would say 
something this evening. In consenting, I added that I was undecided as to 
a subject to comment upon, and communicated to him that letter from my 
Indian friends, asking him to take the necessary steps. Next morning I was 
somewhat surprised to receive my Indian letter back again; but with it I 
found one suggesting that the letter seemed most opportunely to afford a 
subject for remark. I have now great pleasure in moving that the thanks 
of this meeting be given to Mr. Howard for his most admirable address. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. H. Caduas Jones. — I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
Although a comparatively idle member myself, never having read a paper 
before the Institute, yet I am very much obliged to those who do labour in 
oar interests. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. HowABD. — ^I thank you very much for your patience in listening to an 
address on a subject which, although treated rather seriously, could not have 
been dealt with otherwise than in the light of my own experience ; and I 
have done this in the hope that it might be useful to others. 

Rev. Prebendary Ibons, D.D.*— I am glad to have the honour of moving a 
vote of thanks to you, Sir, for your services as Chairman to-night, and, I am 
justified in adding, for the great service you have rendered to the Institute 
ever since its foundation. We are all grateful to you for having endeavoured 
to preserve throughout the real character of this Institute. Your papers 
have be^L philosophical, but they have not been put forward in advocacy of 
any special aspect of Christianity. We recognize very strongly that though 
you had views of your own and did not attempt to conceal them, you did not 
give them that undue prominence which, in this Institute, would be wholly 
unfair to others. Now, that I apprehend to be our duty. We feel as 
members, and particularly as philosophers, that we should do much harm to 
the Institute if we allowed it to be thought that we met here in a spirit 
of antagonism to science. Undoubtedly our object is to ascertain the truth, 
whatever that truth may be. We accept it, not reluctantly, but cheerfully 
and thankfully. We love it because it is the truth ; and if, for the time being, it 
seems to dash with what we thought to be our Christianity, we are willing, 
either to wait until we know better, or, perhaps, to doubt whether our notion 
of Christianity may not haye some flaw in it. Unless we meet in that spirit 
of entire fairness, we shall not be able to hold together. We are all aware 
that in this Institute there is a vast variety of Christian opinion. It would 
be entirely wrong to conceal the fact, that we are all here on a philosophical 
and scientific basis common to us all, and that we are not here to fight for any 
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particular aspect of Ghristianity. There are many, I do not know how many, 
different forms of the Christian religion to be found among our members, bat 
I am sure that there is a 8u£Bicient yariety of Christianity among us to justify 
what I am saying. I am sure we shall all feel that the Council have done us 
good service in keeping us as far as possible from becoming a mere religious 
debating society. That is the very last thing we should wish to be. (Cheers.) 
We can respect one another here without going into the detaib of individual 
opinion. I acknowledge that from time to time I have heard assumptions and 
sometimes statements and arguments of a religious character here, and I have 
takenpartin them myself; but I have no doubt that my brother members, 
who have done exactly the same, have patience with me as I have with them ; 
and it is only in that spirit that we can at all hold together as a scientific and 
philosophical society. There are other societies which are engaged in the 
defence of the evidences of the Christian religion. I am not a member of any 
of these societies, though I have sometimes been asked to be ; for I do not 
think Christianity needs any defence at all. I think it is strong enough to 
hold its own ; and if it were not so, I should be sorry for it as a Divine Reve- 
lation. But I think there is very great need that we should constantly watch 
the progress of all knowledge around us of a scientific kind, in order that the 
contrary aspects of science may not be found to be a hindrance to young 
minds, which may thereby be hopelessly injured in their education, and espe- 
cially in the early periods of it, by accepting for scientific truth that which we 
know is frequently founded, after all, on scientific error. The examples which 
have been mentioned this evening are sufficient to make us feel that there b 
abundant need, and always will be, of an institution to cherish, and at the 
same time to watch. Science, so that it may not have a dangerous efiPect on 
the morals and religion of those who are beginners. Eor instance, the subject 
which has been referred to of the supposed immense antiquity of man, is at 
this time undergoing a new examination, with results entirely opposed to 
those which, a few months ago, were supposed to be scientific conclusions. 
We must recollect that science is incomplete. A few years ago there was a 
great stir made about a book called Essays and Revietcs, and there was one 
scientific essay, the main features of which are not considered to be scientific 
now. This exhibits what is not a proper attitude of mind. Professor Huxley 
and some others should understand that we are not here as the antagonists of 
science, but simply as asking them not to be the antagonists of moral and 
religious truth, to which they have not given sufficient attention. Let 
them be fair ; they may be quite sure of our fairness. If our papers diverge 
on to the theological track, our Council will be on their guard to keep them 
from straying, or from opening up an arena of discussions or debates on reli- 
gious points, which in this room must be regarded as open questions. With 
these remarks I have to propose that the thanks of this meeting be given to 
you. Sir, for your kind and able conduct in the chair. 
Rev. J. W. BiTCKLET. — ^I have much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 
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I liave attended many of the meetings when jon, sir, have been in the chair, 
and I know that jon have done us great serrice. In one point of yiew the 
office of Chairman is not an easy one, for speakers sometimes fail ; but when 
yon hare been Chairman I haye noticed that, when others have not spoken, 
you generally threw yourself into the gap. Again, you always insist on 
keeping us to the point of the discussions. Yery often — and I must plead 
guilty to this myself— we are apt to digress, or fix only upon some particular 
point of the subject not rery closely connected with its main issues, and you 
then Tcry properly call us to the main question. It affords me yeiy great 
pleasure to second this resolution. 

The resolution was then carried with applause. 

The Chairman. — ^Lord Shaftesbury, the President of the Institute, is not 
often able to be amongst us, but when we have the pleasure of seeing him 
here, that pleasure dwelb long in our minds. We know not only his bene- 
volence and fondness for good, but be has that tact of the real English 
nobleman — though I am happy to say that it is not confined to them— of 
saying exactly the right thing at the right moment. I have been much 
pleased at hearing him say just the very thing we wanted to hear. A great 
part of your thanks really goes to our noble President, but several expressions 
have been uttered which are so personal to myself that it is impossible for me 
to transfer them to another. I feel that those remarks of Dr. Irons and Mr. 
Buckley are something like the second half of a return ticket, stamped with 
the very legible expression, *' not transferable.*' (Laughter.) The point 
which Dr. Irons brought out most especially as a reason for thanking me is 
that I have always endeavoured to keep polemics out of the Society. It is 
satisfactory to find one's work recognized. I have always desired and intended, 
so far as I could take part in its affairs, that the Institute should be a scientific 
institute, and not a society for discussing differences in matters of religion ; 
and I rejoice in the thought that this Institute has been the means of saving 
a great waste of power. We Christians, unhappily, occupy a great deal of 
our strength and time in contending with one another. I suppose it cannot 
be helped ; and that there must be a great deal of controversy even among 
those who hold the same fundamental truths in matters of. religion; but 
there are times, places, and occasions when and where controversy must bring 
about a great waste of power, which it would be better to prevent.. Now, all 
Christians have a common interest in the Holy Scriptures. If those Scrip- 
tures are attacked, not one school of thought alone is wounded, but everyone 
receives a wound, and therefore we are all equally interested in defending the 
Holy Bible. Therefore, I am glad to think that we have here a society in 
which persons differing on other points can meet together and fight together, 
shoulder to shoulder, for that book which is their common inheritance and * 
their common faith, in the face of the enemy. Here, then, we must not 
contend with each other, but we must all pull together. On the other hand, I 
am glad to find it laid down that we are a scientific society, and not a society 
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opposed to Bcience. Ai a matter of fact, we are intenselj scientific; and all 
we want is that science should go deeper than it has ever done before. For 
my own humble efforts, I must say, as I have said before, that thej have 
been given as a labour of love. I am reminded by Captain Fetrie that, 
owing to the vacancies caused by death, he and I are the only two members 
of the Institute who remain from the original organizing committee which was 
appointed by the founders of the Institute to draw up its objects and rules. 
I think that he, at all events, has certainly fought manfully to carry out 
these objects, and to keep the Institute close to its own rules. 

[The Annual Meeting being concluded, the Members, Associates, and their 
ftiends assembled in the Museum of the Society of Arts, where refreshments 
were served.] 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Decbmbkb 3, 1877. 

C. Beookb, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Vice-Pkbsidbnt, in the 

Chair. 

The Minates of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections were announced : — 

Hon. Forkign Correspondino Mbkbbr :— Professor Oswald Heer, D.D., 
Professor of Botany, University of Zurich. 

Hon. Local Secretary i—Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.M.S., Liverpool 

Members :— J. Thomhill Harrison, Esq., M.LC.E., F.G.S., Ealing; E. 
N. Kunn, Esq., M.A., LL.D., "Weston-super-Mare ; W. Pearce, Esq., 
London ; A. Relth, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S., Aberdeen ; Peter Spence, 
Esq., Manchester ; Rev. R. K. Eccles, M.D., Dublin. 

Associates : — A. D. Anderson, Esq., Argyllshire ; T. Gordon Bowman, 
Esq., London ; J. Porter Corry, Esq., M.P., Ireland ; Captain F. 
Corkran, 37th Regt. ; J. S. Crisp, Esq., F.RM.S., London ; Colonel J. 
Crofton, Royal Engineers ; J. E. Green, Esq., F.R.G.S., London ; T, 
Worthington, Esq., B.A,, T.C.D., Manila ; Rev. J. R. Baldwin, India ; 
Rev. Professor J. Bascom, D.D., LL.D., President of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, United States ; Rev. Canon Bell, M.A., Cheltenham ; Rev. J. F. 
Fenn, M.A., Cheltenham ; Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, MLa., Clapham 
Common ; Rev. R. F. Hosken, M.A., London ; Rev. D. Rhodes, 
Oldham. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library : — 

" Proceedings of the Royal Society," Parts 181 to 183. Fr(m the Society, 
" Proceedings of the Royal Greographical Society." Vol. XXI. Ditto. 
" Proceedings of the Royal Institution,'' Part 66. From the Institution, 
" Proceedings of the Royal United Service Institute," Part 92. Ditto, 
'* Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute." Vol YII. Ditto. 

^ Proceedings of the Geological Society,'* Parts 130 to 132. 

From the Societif, 
'' Proceedings of the United States Geological and 

Geographical Survey '' (various). „ Survey, 

" Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society," Part 93 „ Institute. 
" Proceedings of the Barrow Natural History Field Club. 

Vol. for 1877. „ Club, 

" Antiquity of Man." By T. K. Callard, Esq. Author. 

VOL. XII. 
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^ Dr. Jefire/s Address at the British ABSociation in 1877." AtUhor, 

" Creation's Testimony to its God.'' Bev.J. Bagg. Ditto, 

^ Christian Enquiry : Strott's Inductive Method." DUto. 

*' Cephalopods." By Prof. J. Barrande. Ditto. 

" Darwinism tested by Langaage." Dr. F. Bateman. • Ditto. 
" Divine Providence." Dr. Croly. ' W. H. Inee, Eiq. 

<< Marquesan Traditions of the Deluge.*' Author. 

" Deuteronomy." By Prof. Sime. Ditto. 

"Free Trade Essays." G. H. Reid, Esq. Ditto. 

"Ideofone." By Bev. A. C. Cleaiy. Ditto. 

" The Visible Origin of Language." By the same. Ditto. 

" Imperial Federation." By F. Young, Esq. Ditto. 
" The London Quarterly Review." Hon, A. McArihuTy M.P. 
" Nach, Bechts, und Links." By Prof. Schweizer. Prof. Hur. 

« New South Wales." By G. H. Reid, Esq. Author. 

" Pilate's Question." By Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Ditto. 

" Sexton and Watt's Debate." Ditto. 

" The Fallacies of Secularism." By Rev. Dr. Sexton. Ditto. 

" Scientific Materialism." By Dr. Diysdale. Ditto. 

" Sensational Science." By Dr. J. M. Winn. Ditto. 

" Spirit Scenes of the Bible." By Rev. A. R. Hogan. Ditto. 

« Le Pays de Uz." Par A. Lombard. Ditto. 

" Venus : Official Report on the kst Transit." Ditto. 
"World, Origin of^ according to Revelation and Science." By 

Dr. Dawson, F.RS. Ditto. 

" Atlantidian Coleoptera." By T. V. WoUaston. Ditto. 

" Canarian Coleoptera." By the same. Ditto. 

" Hisperidean Coleoptera." By the same. Ditto. 

" Maderian Coleoptera." By the same. Ditto. 

" Insecta Maderiensa.'' By the same. Ditto. 

" Variation of Species." By the same. Ditto. 

The following paper was then read by the author - — 
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CREATION AND PROVIDENOE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EVOLUTIONIST THEORY. 
By John Eliot Howabd, F.R.S. 

THOSE who had not the opportnnity of attending the 
meeting of the British Association (that Wittenagemote 
or '^ assembly of wise men/^ as the Saxons woald have called 
it) might reasonably look for some consolation in the pemsal 
of the President's Address. 

Such a hope is destined to disappointment. The address 
is filled with anatomical details saited only to students of 
medicine; but with the avowed design of inculcating upon 
all present a belief in the doctrines of evolution and de- 
velopment^ founded on implicit faith in the statements put 
before them. Dr. Thomson directs attention to the effect 
which these theories^ as advocated by Lamarck and others 
on the Continent^ and by Wallace and Darwin since 1858^ 
have had in unsettling the belief of many persons in the older 
doctrines^ but does not seek to correct this aberration; leaving 
his hearers under the impression that " cautious naturalists/' 
or, at least, "a large majority of them/' are thus influenced. 
Creation and Providence give way to evolution and develop- 
ment. To be thus assured ex cathedra that we have been all 
wrong in our views of these most important subjects may be 
widely influential on minds disposed to bow down to autho- 
rity ; consequently, the President cannot complain if his state- 
ments are subjected to searching criticism, and shown to rest 
on no solid foundation. 

Before entering on these questions, I must, therefore, ven- 
ture some remarks on the style of reasoning of the Address 

o 2 
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to which I have referred. The President is compelled, with 
apparent reluctance, to admit that '^ the evidence from direct 
experiment is such as entirely to shut us out from entertain- 
ing the view that spontaneous generation occurs in the present 
condition of the earth/' Thanks especially to Pasteur and 
Tyndall, this has^ indeed been triumphantly demonstrated. 
But, having thus surrendered the very key of the whole posi- 
tion. Dr. Thomson devotes his elaborate attention to the 
defence of the outworks. He says, "we are not relieved from 
the difficulty of explaining how living organisms or their 
germs first made their appearance.^^ Of course, ''we" 
{" evolutionists/' that is) are not. If spontaneous generation 
is not true, if life can only proceed from life, the whole doc- 
trine of evolution fails at the very commencement. It is a 
very obvious and oft-repeated truth that no chain can be 
stronger than its weakest link, and the chain of reasoning 
above referred to is entirely wanting in the first link. It 
hangs upon nothing ! It has no answer to the inquiry, 
" Whence is the origin of life ? " and the speaker is driven in 
his perplexity to adopt the most unscientific of all assumptions 
for the solution of the enigma^ the suggestion of the impossible, 
as follows : — " It might be held that the conditions afiecting 
the combination of the primary elements of matter into organic 
forms may at one time have been different from those which 
now prevail, and that under these different conditions abio- 
genesis may have been possible, and may have operated to lay 
the foundations of organic life in the simple forms in which 
it first appeared, — a state of things which can only be vaguely 
surmised, but in regard to which no exact information can be 
obtained.'' 

Science is founded on the observation of fact, but evolu- 
tionism on the hypothesis that the reverse of all known facts 
may have been at some time true ; the whole conditions affect- 
ing the combination of the primary elements of matter are 
rearranged to suit the theory. The quiet assumption that 
" organic life first appeared in simpler forms '' is to be noted, 
and then the candid admission that this can only be vaguely 
surmised, and " no exact information can be obtained.'' 

The whole passage is so complete a specimen of evolutionist 
argument, that I have not hesitated to present it entire. It 
is proverbially true that a man convinced against his will 
remains of the same opinion ; and this, evidently, is the case 
with the Doctor, who first tells us that ahiogenesis is impos- 
sible, then assumes that at some past period it may have been 
possible, then that it must have existed, and then that what 
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we want now to complete the proof is exact information how 
it existed. I extract from a recently-published work by Mr. 
Darwin^ a specimen of the kind of reasoning objected to. In 
speaking of the varieties of Primula, he says :-— '* We may 
freely admit that Primula veris, vulgaris^ and elatior, as well 
as all other species of the genus, are descended from a common 
primordial form, yet, from the facts above given, we must con- 
clude that these three forms are now as fixed in character as 
are many others, which are universally ranked as true species. 
Consequently they have as good a right to receive distinct 
specific names as have, for instance, the ass, quagga, and 
zebra.^'* 

It is always the same— /acfe on one side, theory on the other. 
On the ipse dixit of Darwin we may ^^ freely admit " that of 
wbicli no proof can be given, and whii is the direct reverse 
of all present experience ! Such is the faith that Darwin looks 
for (and not in vain) from his followers ! 

If we extend our inquiries over past ages to search for some 
justification of evolutionist assumption, we find, as in a valu- 
able Address t JQSt put into my hands, that ^Hhe whole 
evidence supplied by fossil plants is opposed to the hypothesis 
of genetic evolution, and especially the sudden and simul- 
taneous appearance of the most highly organized plants at 
particular stages in the past history of the globe, and the 
entire absence among fossil plants of any forms intermediate 
between existing classes or families. The facts of palaaontolo- 
gical botany are opposed to evolution." 

I shall endeavour to show that there is an osdbb and a design, 
andaFiXEDNESS in nature quite irreconcilable with the essentially 
atheistic doctrine of a self-evolving and continually-changing 
universe. 

To quote the words of a Fellow of the Eoyal Society in 
1682 :j: ''To philosophize is to render the causes and ends 
of things. No man, therefore, that denieth God can do this 
truly. For the taking away of the First Cause maketh all things 
contingent. Now, of that which is contingent, although there 
may be an event, yet there can be no reason or end ; so that 
men should then study that which is not. So the causes of 
things, if they are contingent, they cannot be constant. For 
that which is the cause of this now, if it be so contingently, it 



* The Different Forms of Flowers. 1877. 

t Fossil Plants and their Testimony in Beferenee to ^e Doctrine of Svolw 
Hon. By Wm. Carrutheni, F.RS., &c 
X The Anatomy of Plants. By N. Grew, F.R.S., &c. 1682* 
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may noli be the cause hereafter; and no physical proposition 
grounded upon the constancy and certainty of things could 
have any foundation. He^ therefore^ that philosophizeth and 
denieth 6od^ playeth a childish game/' 

For myseU*^ I acpept Creation as'the exposition of the mind 
of God^ and Proyidence as the expression of His ever-acting 
ivill I ascribe all the varied forces and powers to the effect 
(mediate or immediate) of this one vnil, and I rest content in 
this philosophy.* 

* There is one veise in Psalm xrix. which I must speciallj dwell upon, 
as illustrating this sabject in a manner most powerfoUj calculated to arrest 
the attention. It ibrms part of the Sabbath morning service in the Syna- 
gogue, and the translation giyen in the prayer-book of the Jews isveiy much 
better than our version, 'fke quotation-marks indicate passages taken from 
the Jewish prayer-book, "The Daily Prayers." London : 5602, page 114. 
The " sons of the mighty " are cidled to ascribe all the glory to Jenovah» 
whilst the storm arises in mi^ht and power from the Mediterranean — " the 
great waters.*' It then " shivers '* the cedars of Lebanon, and makes the 
mountains to skip, like the young unicorn. " The voice of the Lord fiasheth 
flames of fire," " causing Uie wild deer to start," and " stripping the forests 
bare,'' until at length Uie furv of the tempest expends itself, after rolling 
over the land from the north, in the far-distant southern wilderness of 
Kadesh. The conclusion of the Psalm tells us that " Jehovah sat enthroned 
at the ddugey^' and Jehovfdi " will sit as enthroned King for ever." From 
this reflection arises the pesM^ful rest of His people in every storm (physical 
or moral). Jehovah will |ive strength unto His people, Jehovah will bless 
His people with peace. Psalm zxix. is grand in aU its parts, but perhaps 
especially so in the thought (ver. 9) which it encloses and illustrates, " whilst 
in His temple everylJiing declares His glory." The whole visible creation 
is here (as elsewhere) looked upon as a temple^ and all tJie varied chanees 
which it presents as instructing us in the glory of Jehovah. Into this 
temple we are introduced at ourbirth, and it is of immense importance that 
we'snould conduct ourselves therein as toorskippers, that we should reverence 
the Creator, and treat with respect, as pertaining to Him, the creatures of His 
hand. When the mind has beeu overpowered by the grandeur of His works^ 
the heavens, the moon, and the stars whidi He hath ordained, it is ready to 
question whether man, the small and apparentlv insignificant point in the 
vast spectacle^ can really be the object of so much regard on the part of his 
Creator. But Dedth dissipates these fean, and shows us the position of man 
as reallv that of Qod's manifested king on earth, made to have dominion 
over all the works of His hands, and to render back the praises of all the 
earth to the Author of his being (see Psalm xix.). In the Psalm we have 
been considering, the angels, as '^sods of the mighty,^ are called upon to adore 
the majesty of Jehovah. It is not impossible, since the Deluge is expressly 
mentioned, that a contrast is intended between Jehovah the enthroned king 
sitting unmoved and pre-eminent above the water^floods, and the heathen 
accounts of the same, with which David, from his Moabite ancestry, might 
be familiar. " The raging of a storm in the morning arose, from the horizon 
of heaven extending and wide. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and Ntbo 
and Saru went in front, the thronebearers went over mountains and plaina, 
the destroyer Nergal overturned." (The Chaldean account of the Deluge, 
Bib. Ardi, TrafM., voL iii. p. 651.) The heathen deified all the powers of 
Nature, but tiie chosen nation saw them all summed up in Jehovah. Hence 
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The Temple of Nature. 

When I use the term Nature^ I speak only figaratively^ and 
not of any real existence ; but I am unable to define to myself 
the exact meamug of the term^ as it is frequently employed ; 
for example^ " the laws of Nature " would seem to imply that 
Nature was an existence of some kind capable of receiving and 
obeying laws. *'The reign of law'* in like manner, after all 
the explanation of the rery able author of the book published 
under this name, does not seem to me capable of logical inter- 
pretation* "Force,'' as used by other writers, expresses a 
thought which has to be harmonized with the view above 
stated, unless " force '' is conceived of as an existence apart 
from God. "Natural selection'' implies the continual super- 
intendence of some intelligent power, and cannot be supple- 
mented by the improvement suggested in the change to " the 
survival of the fittest " ; which, unless it be the jejune propo- 
sition, that those survive that do survive, is not true in Nature, 
as I shall presently show. 

Thus the common plant hythrum Salicaria is, according to 
Darwin,* "in that state in which Natural selection might 
readily do much for its modification " ; but " Natural selec- 
tion" has probably enough on her hands already, and Lythrum 



I suppose arose the tenn Jehovah Zebaoihy which we translate " Ou Lord of 
HoiU" I do not find this term in the law (strictly speaking), as it comes 
in with the Book of SamueL Before this time I read of *' the host of 
heaven," the stars as worshipped by the nations ; but in proportion as Israel 
was brought into manifest conflict with idolatry does the aoove expression 
come into prominence, becoming very frec^uent in the ktter projphets. The 
revelation made to Moses in Exodus is stnctly monotheistic. The ^ I Am'' 
who then manifested His gloiy is *' the blessed and only Potentate," Lord of 
angels, and of all created intelligences. Whatever further development of 
the knowledge of God was afterwards afforded must be taken in connection 
with this fundamental truth. 

Wisdom is described in the Book of Proverbs as the wonderful artificer of 
the works of God, as His delight rejoicing ever before Him. I suppose that 
in man, as formed after the image of God, there is some faint reflection of 
this glorious truth. I am not (^ed upon to elucidate the revelation fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament, but distinctly enunciated in the New, of 
'' the Word who was with God, and was God," although the truth further 
expressed that ** aU things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that was made," might easily tempt me into reeions of thought 
that I must not enter. My simple object is the monouieiatic view of 
creation grandlv brought out in the worship of the elders in Revelation 
(chap. iv.). " Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive glory and honour and 
power : for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created.'' 

• Different FonMf 4c., p. 149. 
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Salicaria remains the BamOj and seems likely to do so to the 
end of the world's history. 

There is a statement in Genesis (ii. 8) which the 
best Jewish commentators* understand to mean that God 
created all His work ^thenceforth to act"; that, having 
created the universe and all that it contains, the production 
of something out of nothing ceased, and the increasing 
reproduction of something out of something commenced. 

'* The works of Jehovah are great, sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.'' This expresses the reverent de- 
light of man as a worshipper in the temple of Nature. Every 
fresh investigation of the works of God tends to exalt the 
glory of the great Creator. His wisdom is seen to be indeed 
infinitely varied,t and its effects are shown in the adaptation 
of means to an end worthy of Himself; and that is His own 
glory. Here the mind can rest as on an adequate explanation 
of the great enigma4 

An evident design to clothe the rugged material of the 
planet we inhabit with the forms of vegetable and animal life 
in such rich luxuriance as to leave no part tenantless and void^ 
is apparent to those who have pleasure in the works of Gx)d ; 
for in whatever direction we turn our view, even in the most 
unexpected situations, we find the wonderful Artificer glorify- 
ing His own skill and delighting our minds with the contem* 
plation of life adapted to the circumstances. 

If the Arctic regions are explored, the extreme cold does 
not altogether prevent the putting forth of such forms of life, 
animal and vegetable, as are suited to this ungenial clime. 
If, on the other hand, we examine those hot and almost boil- 
ing springs, which disengage themselves from the bowels of 
the earth and spread an abnormal temperature around, even 
there some species of confervse will be found adapted to the 
more than tropical warmth. 

If we sound the mighty ocean, and bring up the ooze from 
its profoundest depths, we find abundant traces of life, vigor- 
ous, self-sustaining, self-6njoying, and presenting such forms 
of beauty as to delight the eye of the microscopist, to whom 
alone (as in the Diatomaceoi) these forms can ever be revealed. 

If any phase of things is under our view, such as we have 
not before contemplated, we still perceive that all is arranged 



* F. De Sola, Otneais, p. 6. 

f 17 iroXviroiffcXoc cro^ia rov Oiof;.— Epb* ilL 10. 

X So Linnaeus. '' Finis creationis telloris est gloria Dei ex oper4 natone 
per hominem solum." (In^oUu98ys^ N<U.) 
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with harmonionB adaptation of every part to the mighty 
wholoj in such a manner as to place before the attentive 
mind the evident proof of the continually operative superin- 
tendence of a providing and sustaining Power watching over 
the creatures of His hand. 

If a mighty forest be consumed by fire, forthwith there 
springs up from germs, concealed perhaps for thousands of 
years, a new vegetation ;* and, connected with this new vege- 
tation, varied stores of animated life present themselves to 
our view. 

If a volcanic island rises from the bosom of the sea, soon 
these desolate heaps of scorisB and pumice show the first indi- 
cations of a process which will eventually clothe them with 
beauty, and render this unpromising abode the fit receptacle of 
the stores of animated Nature, and finally of its master — man. 

Or, on a smaller scale, if an iniusion be prepared of some 
vegetable substance, how soon do we find this diminutive 
ocean filled with varied forms of life — life active, organized 
beings full of conscious enjoyment ! Thanks especially to the 
admirable researches before referred to, we now know that 
these creatures are all the result of life proceeding from ante- 
rior life — that no such thing exists as matter setting to work 
to organize itself; but how wonderful the provision of germs 
and spores, by means of which the vacuum so soon becomes a 
plenum, unless the most elaborate care is taken to exclude the 
access of air containing these life-conveying particles. 

It is most interesting to trace out the manner in which 
Nature sets to work to clothe with vegetation the pebbly 
shores from which the sea has retired, as is the case on some 
parts of our coasts. The early beginnings make the mind 
wonder at the presence of the germs and seeds of the suited 
plants, brought together apparently by a fortuitous concourse 
of events, but none the less evincing design in their very 
adaptation to the purpose in view ; whilst the beauty of some 
of them, such as the horn-poppy, the sea-thistle, the sea-pink, 
and the maritime bindweed, can only be explained on the 
principle that God delights to adorn the waste places of the 
earth with beauty. 

A similar remark may be made in reference to the crypto- 
gamic vegetation which embroiders the mountain rocks and 
boulders. Till quite recently the beauty of these minute 
organisms and their marvellous adaptation each to its pecuHar 
habitat were things of no moment to mankind. On utilitarian 



* Appendix A. 
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principles it would be difficult to find a reason for their exist- 
ence. Why should the barren rocks be mckde to yield a 
treasure of delight for some half-score of naturalists in this 
late period of the world^s existence ? 

The explanation of the varied aspects of the Cosmos^ the 
beautifully adorned world we live in^ is given us in Psalm civ., 
where everything is traced to the great First Cause, the 
Eternal and self-existing Jehovah. The psalm is the happy 
expression of a soul in conscious knowledge and enjoyment of 
the presence sought and not shunned^ of the beloved object of 
its affections. " Bless the Jehovah, my soul, Jehovah my 
God, Thou art very great. Thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty .^^ If this, as the utterance of an unknovm writer, came 
before us for the first time, our reasonable course would be to 
inquire what he has to say in illustration of the proposition 
which in his language of praise he puts before us. Does he 
sustain this magnificent beginning, so that his hearers should 
be able, according to his express desire, at the close to pndse 
Jehovah with him? Science cannot decide the question, it 
must be left to faith. Science and faith are not in opposition 
here, but science is simply dumb, as incompetent to discuss the 
subject. 

It is said that when Laplace was introduced to Napoleon, 
the Emperor objected to the great astronomer's having framed 
a scheme of the Universe, without the existence of God, and 
that the reply of this latter was, '' Your majesty, we had no 
need of this hypothesis.*' Such was his opinion, but it was not 
that of the Emperor, nor is it the opinion of the most intelligent 
of mankind, to whom the notion of a self-evolving and self- 
regulating Universe is not only inadmissible but absolutely 
unthinkable. 

It must be admitted that the Cause referred to in Psalm civ. 
is capable of producing the effects, and that the effects give 
strong demonstration of the existence of the unseen Cause. 

It is evident to me that the Gk)d of nature is the God of the 
Bible. The very points which sceptics select as their chosen 
themes of attack in the Scripture, have their exact parallel in 
nature. In that most wondei^lly touching and sublime Psalm, 
the 90th, which commends itself to the inmost feelings of 
man's heart, as he follows his beloved ones to the tomb, we 
read, '' Thou tumest man to destruction.'' This is a theme that 
must be dwelt upon with caution, and with reverence* In the 
pairing together of nature everything has its appointed 
destroyer, Wondroufl skill is displayed in preserving the 
balance amongst the creatures. No fruitful source of over- 



population is without some suited agent to check the evil. 
And the destroyers again are fitted in exactest adaptation to 
their work of limitation. If the homed snake of Egypt is 
fitted to hide himself amongst the sands of the desert^ or from 
beneath his stony lair^ '^ biteth the horses' heels^ causing his 
rider to fall backward,'' on the other hand, the python serpent 
suspending himself amid the giant primitive forests of the 
islands of the East, resembling the branch of some harmless 
vine, thence springs upon the passing herd, and dispenses 
death unlocked for, but not the less sure. 

Or if the gentle eye and elegant length of neck of the 
camelopard be suited to discern the foliage and take his 
pasture amid the branching forests of Southern Africa, and if 
his mottled form be so assimilated in colour to the aged and 
parti-coloured acacia as not to be easily distinguished — amidst 
all these beneficent provisions for his preservation, are there 
none for his destruction ? Yes I the spring must be sought to 
quench his thirst at eventide, and there the gaunt destroyer, 
the king of beasts, with all appliances and aids for slaughter, 
shall drink his blood. 

f'The king of beasts," as we call him now, but what a 
diminutive creature compared to the destroyers of the primi- 
tive world, long ages before man trod upon its surface ! I 
will not cite as an example the Saurian race, for the aspect of 
that age is too appalling, and man was certainly absent from 
the scene; but ask you to look upon the great cat of the 
caverns, and all the others with whose bones we are familiar; 
and who must have been ordained to limit the numbers of the 
quiet and peaceable hehemah, or beasts of the field, lest these 
should overpopulate the earth. 

We need not go so far for illustration, as the whole feline 
race are by nature formed especially as destroyers, and, let me 
remark, are some of the most perfect creatures in bone and 
limb of all the handiwork of God. Moreover, their fierce 
delight in destruction, and even, as in the common cat, in 
prolonging the tortures of their victim, results from their 
organization. If we look again at another familiar race of 
creatures, the spiders, we find marvellous display of the 
manifold wisdom of Ood in these really beautiTul animals, 
whose diversified habits of ensnaring and cunningly captivating 
their victims are so well known.* 



* " Ainsi Paraign^, qui tifise aa toile et secrete un fil qae nouB ne 
sauiioDB fabriquer aveo toute sotre science, est k elle seule tine merreille de 
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Beautiful destroyers, in fact, abound everywhere. It is 
most interesting to watch the interweaving of these forms of 
danger with the harmless seaweed in the pools of ocean, and 
to pursue the theme by the aid of the microscope. If it were 
not for prodigious fecundity, we might marvel at the escape of 
any of these tiny and unprotected existences. 

The vegetable creation is no exception to the rule of the 
existence of destroyers. In fact, the serpentine race have 
their exact parallel in those climbing plants which are designed 
to strangle and to overpower the nobler denizens of the 
forest. Even the strength of the oak is often poorly matched 
against the insidious advance and deadly embrace of the ivy. . - 

Wherever man makes his way, he is prone to overturn the 
balance and harmony of nature. He has introduced the 
thistle, and the beautiful native vegetation of the South 
American plains is supplanted by this noxious weed. He has 
introduced the rat into New Zealand, and the curious native 
birds can no longer rear their young unmolested.* He strips 
the mountains bare of their forests, and arid plains take the 
place of fruitful and pleasant prairies; or he cuts down the 
woods, in order to deprive a conquered population of shelter, 
and converts a land, such as Ireland once was, into irreclaim- 
able morass. The utter destruction of the enemy^s country 
was often systematically pursued. Thus Assurbanipal says : — 

" For a month and a day Elam to its utmost extent I swept, 
The passage of men, the treading of oxen and sheep 
And the springing up of good trees I burned off the fields, 
Wild asses, serpents, beasts of the desert, " Ugallu,^* 
Safely I caused to lay down in them.'^f 

In very many regions of the old world, these desolations have 
left their effect t3l the present time.]: 

Now in the view of the universal prevalence of destroyers, 
what becomes of the doctrine of " the survival of the fittest '*? 
Is the cat more fit to survive than the garden warbler which 
it massacres f or is the man-eating tiger of India a more worthy 
survival than the native whom he carries ofP into the jungle f 

Darwinism has never attempted to cope with the difficulty 
of explaining how the poison of the viper could be developed 
out of a harmless snake. 



cr^tion, qui cependant ne ddpasse en rien un brin dlierbe, qui pousse, ni 




t Assyrian Discovmesy by G. Smith, p. 366. } Appendix B. 
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The book of Genesis declares that God formed every- 
thing after its kind^ or more properly, after its ideal tjrpe,* so 
that we have in the Bible a reasonable explanation of the fact, 
as above stated, that we have everywhere creatures formed to 
fulfil the parpose of keeping down excessive production. 

In the symbolic aspect of nature these typical destroyers 
teach us invaluable lessons. 

For the paternal mind hath sowed symbols through the world.t 

There is no mercy in the ordinary course of nature. Her 
language is '' woe to the weak and to the miserable/' As soon 
as health and strength decline, whether in the animal or 
vegetable creation, numberless destroyers seize upon their 
predestined prey, to hasten its exit from a world which the 
sickly one seems to disfigi^re by its presence ; for nature is 
concerned for the perfection and continuance of the race rather 
than of the individual. At least it would be difficult to read 
in any other light the combats of the males in the season of 
erotic madness. It is obviously an advantage to the herd that 
the strongest should survive, but what are we to say about 
the defeated ones ? 

Nature buries her dead without the slightest regret at their 
departure ; she wears no mourning, and does not even affect 
the resemblance of grief; for she is ever beautiful and ever 
young; all the sentimental ideas which we attach to her are 
without foundation in fact, and are only the reflection of certain 
qualities in ourselves. Nature is ever unfeeliug, and if the 
earthquake wave or the Indian typhoon sweeps a hecatomb 
of victims to destruction, mingling the tiger of the jungle and 
the serpent of the forest in one common destruction with him 
who calls himself the Lord of Creation, it will not in the 
least diminish the cheerfulness of ocean when the storm is 
overpast. The '' immeasurable laughter of the waves '^ % will 
go on as cheerily as ever 1 

^ quam contemta res est homo, nisi supra humana se erexit ! ^ 

LinncBW (Introiius). 



* I^O Meen, ** form ; hence species^ kind, sort ; comp. Oreek UiaJ* — 
Oes. Lex, in loco, 
t Oracles of Zoroaster. Cory's A^icient Fragments^ pp. 100 — 106. 
% -^chyl. Fr(m,, 69. 

TfOVriuiV Ti KVfACLTUV 

dyifpiBfiov ykXaff/ia, 
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Presumably the great Linnaaas felt that fallen man needs 
a better gospel than Natore can supply. At all events, he 
trod with unshod feet the temple of Nature in the spirit of a 
devout worshipper. He describes himself as aroused to behold 
the eternal, immense, omniscient, omnipotent God, whom he 
says (in reference apparently to the vision of Moses), " I be- 
held from behind, and was astonished. I traced somewhat 
of His footsteps in created things ; in all which, even in the 
very smallest and scarce perceptible, what Power, what Wis- 
dom, what inextricable Perfection ! I observed animals relying 
for their support on vegetables, vegetables on terrestrial things, 
terrestrial things on me world itself; but the world borne in 
its appointed course round the sun, from which it borrows its 
life : the sun finally revolving round its axis with the remain- 
ing stars ; the system of stars, in courses and number not 
to be defined, all circling in the vast ether, upheld by the 
incomprehensible Prime Mover, the Gauae of Oa/uses, the Pre- 
server and Ruler of the universe, and the Lord and Artificer 
of this piece of workmanship, the world : — without whom 
nothing exists ; who founded and created the whole, and who 
both fills and eludes our sight; for He is only to be seen 
mentally, since He withdraws Himself into the sacred recesses 
of His own majesty, and gives no audience to any except in 
a spiritual manner. He is all Intelligence, all Sight, all Soul, 
all Spirit, all Himself. The conjecture of the human mind 
cannot trace out His lineaments, and is forbidden to forih of 
Him any likeness.'^* 



* Imperium Natura, — " Deum sempiUmum, immmtum, ommsdentem^ 
omnipof«ntem expergefactuB transeuntem a tergovidi et obstupui ! Legiidi- 
quot ejus vetiigia per creata rerum, in quiboa omnibuB, etiam in minimis et 
fere nuUis, quae vis ! quanta Sapientia ! quam inextricabilis perfectio ! Ob- 
servavi aniirudia inniti yegetabilibus, vegetainlia tenestribus, terrestria tel- 
luri ; tdlurem dein ordine concusso volvi circum Solem, a quo vitam mutuatur ; 
SoUm demum circa axin fKyrari cum reliqviis astris systema siderum, spatio 
et numero non definiendum, mediante motu in vacuo nihilo suspensum 
teneri ab iucomprehensibili Moveide PrimOy Caussa Causmrum, Custode 

Rectoreque univeni mundani hujus opensy Domino et Artifici 

Totua est Sensus, totus Visus, totus Auditus, totue Aniile, totus Animi, 
totua Sui, hujus ^TEBA indagare non capit humanos conjectura mentis,^ 
NuMEN esse credi par est, cUemumy immejisumy neque genitum neque creatwn. 
Hoe sine quo nihil est, quod totum hoc fundavit et condidity quodqtu oculos 
nostros et impUt et effugit, cogitaiione tantum msendum est, in sanctiore 
enim seeessu MajesUu tanta ddituit, nee uUi dot aditum nisi anvmor— 
Copied from the 12th ed. Systema NaJtwrcs in possession of the Linnean 
Society. 

' Exod. XX. 41. 
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BtahilUy in OreaUon. 

Sdenoe and Faith part company at the first verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis. Faith is an act of submission which 
science declines to yield. Science knows nothings and can 
know nothings of a '^ beginning/' It is inconceivable to the 
mind of man^ and the truth can only be received by faith, on 
the authority of Divine testimony. So we read (Heb. xi. 8) 
that it is '^ through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God^ so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.'' Sound philosophy will 
take into account and examine this testimony, and will record 
its perfect harmony with what meets our observation. 

The stability of the Creation is found in God himself. We 
have only recently begun to appreciate the stability which 
He has communicfited to the ether, which is the medium of 
conveying the impressions of light. Of this we are assured, 
that it consists of created piarticles, which we call imponder- 
able, because we have no means of weighing them ; but its 
pressure must be prodigious, as is shown by its elasticity, of 
which the swift transmission of light is an indication, and 
through which the lightning-flash, in passing, produces the 
accompanying thunder which results, from a slight disturbance, 
and a local one, of this equilibrium.* The ethereal creation is, 
in the most eminent degree, stable, and has more the pro- 
perties of a solid than of a liquid. 

In the composition of the masses of inorganic matter which 
form the strong foundations of the earth we have absolute 
stability. I have shown sufficiently, in previous papers,t that 
this is the nature of the atoms themselves, and also of the 
molecules resulting from the balancing of the atoms in more 
or less elaborate systems, arranged according to never-changing 
laws. These attractions or repulsions operate with mathe- 
matical exactness between atom and atom, or between molecule 
and molecule, but no further. There is no consent of atoms 
to produce a certain effect ; no central force organizing ; no 
variability of structure, such as comes in with life, and pervades, 
more or less, all its manifestations. Such as the chemical 
relationships of matter now are, such they must have been 



* L'ArchUedure du Monde de» Atomes* Gandin, Paris, 1873, p. 5. 
t See Victoria Jim. Trans,, 1873 : *' Scientific Facts and Christian Eri- 
denoe.'' Id., 1874 : " The Contiast between Cxystallintion and Life.'' 
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through all time^ and sach^ as far as can be trace^j they exist 
to the furthest extremities of the universe. 

The laws of chemical combination do not seem to be taken 
into account by those who would fain make life a manifesta- 
tion of crystallizing action. A fresh proof of this meets me 
in the Address I have been considering. The Doctor speaks 
of '' a double conical or spindle-shaped radial lineation of the 
protoplasm^ which, if we were inclined to speculate as to its 
nature, seemed almost as if it marked out the lines of molecular 
force acting in the organizing process/' 

Molecular force acts only between atom and atom, and 
this speculation as to the lines of molecular force is as much 
at variance with all that we know of chemistry as is the notion 
of a spindle-shaped lineation resulting therefrom. All solid 
bodies are formed by the reunion of molecules placed together. 
These molecules are like each other in the same body, but 
different from those of another body. The result is, in bodies 
susceptible of crystallization, their arranging themselves in 
their own peculiar form ; the crystals of sea salt, for instance, 
in the form of a cube, or some shape of which the cube is the 
basis, always in regular mathematical figures, although these 
may be obscured in manifestation.* 

Fig. I, 







Transfornmtion of the Cube into a regular octohedron. (Laurent, PricU 
de la CrUtallographie,) 

The cube, which is the very symbol of stability, may be 
taken as the expression of all inorganic nature. It is fixed, 
unchangeable, self-contained, reaches forth to nothing beyond, 
owns no organizing power. Such as it is, such and no 
other (as far as science can see) it must be to eternity. 

Beauty in Oreation. 

With the introduction of life comes in a completely new 
order of things. The structure of chemical compounds is 
entirely submitted to mathematical law; whilst, on the contrary, 
in organization mathematical law has been avoided.f Every 

* Cristallographie, Laurent, pp. 62-8, 25, &c. 
t Architedure du Monde des Atomes, p. 3. 
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one will understand that^ if he were presented with a 
drawing of a plant bounded by rectilinear outlines, or of an 
animal forming an exact cube, such professed likeness 
was an unnatural impossibility. Freedom of development 
comes in place of mathematical law, and with this freedom 
beauty and variety appear. 

In order to attain these results (apparently), the spiral takes 
the place of the straight line. Even in the growth of the upright 
stem of a tree we may notice that spiral tendency, which is 
still more evident in the set of leaves on a plant, or in the 
arrangement of the parts in the cone of a fir. Cells with 
spiral cell-walls originate a vessel with spiral walls; these 
vessels twine in a certain direction and produce a spiral 
stem.* The stem itself may twine around another tree in 
a spiral manner; leaves, flowers, fruit, may be arranged in 
spirals of various orders. The shell of the nautilus is rolled 
up in a most graceful spiral; the heart of mammals is a 
double continuous spiral of exquisite beauty. The wings of 
birds, and the extremities of bipeds and quadrupeds, are dis- 
tinctly spiral in their nature, and their movements are curved 
spiral movemonts; nay, more, the vertebral column itself 
is a spiral of very unusual but delightful curve. Dutrochet 
states that there is a revolving movement in the summits 
of stems, — a spiral rolling of the stems round their supports, 
a torsion of the stems upon themselves, and a spiral arrange- 
ment of leaves ; all these being in each plant in the same 
direction. These phenomena, he avers, are owing to an 
internal vital force, which causes a revolution round the central 
axis of the stem. '' The heart pulsates while yet a solid mass, 
and before it contains blood.'' f Thus we continually touch 
upon the verge of the unknown. The very plants that twine 
around our hedges present problems which pass all the boun- 
daries of science. When we come to speak of voluntary 
motion (as in Desmodium gyrans), of what in animals would 
be termed instinct, of extraordinary sensibility to impressions 
in mere plants, amounting to their recoiling with disgust from 
some objects and attaching themselves to others, it is obvious 



* Pettigrew, Phytiology of the CircuUxUony p. 17, note, A good illustra- 
tion of niraZ idls may be seen in Plate III. of my Qikinolo^ of the East 
Indian TlantationSy a copy of which work I have presented to the Institute. 
In Plate II. may also be seen a drawing of the fibres of the liber, having a 
similar spiral formation, seen very beaatif ally under the microscope. 

t Id., p. 127. 
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that we are incapable of explaining horn tbeae tliiiigs can be. 
We can only admire and adore. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 

Fig, S. Wax cast of the left rentricle (b) and portion of the richt ven- 
tricle (a) of the heart of a deer. Sihows the Bpinil nature of the left ven- 
tricular cavity, — the epiral courses or tracks of the masculi papilkres (x, if), 
snil how, between the miscnli papillarea, i«o spiral grooves (j, g) are found 
(they are spiral ridjies ia the cast), which conduct the blood to toe sesmenta 
of the iiiilral valve in spinil waves. 

Fig. 3. B ines of the anterior extremity of the elephant. Shows <the 
spiral arrangement of the bones of the fore leg. q, hnmems ; x, ^, radios and 
nlna ; o, bones of foot. 

Fiq. 4., Bones of the wing of a bird. Shovs their spiral arrangement. 
Compare Ggs. 2 and 3. Thn bonea of the human arm resemble those of 
the fore-limb of the elephant and the wing of the bird, a, humerus. 
h, radius and ulna, c, bones of the hand.* 

Creation everywhere discloses to us Beanty. Sarmony, 
p'oee, and proportion are always present, introduced for 
their own sakes, or rather to show forth the glory, and to 
meet the Infinite Mind of the great Architect of all. 

Oar grand old medieeval builders seem to 4iave entered into 
the spirit of the display of God's glory in the visible world, 
and to have adopted in oar cathedrals these two great prin- 
ciples of Stability and Beanty. We have stability where it is 
needed, and that secared, as well as by the masses of Stone- 
henge; but we have all the delightful variety in ornamentation, 
ever refreshing the eye with forms given to man for his 
admiration. In the vast and mysterious relics of the Pagan 

* These illnatrationg are from Pettigrew's Phfnolofi}/ oj the OiraUaHcn 
in PlanU, in the Lomtr AnimaU, <md in Man, and aT« inserted here by kind 
pemuBsion. 
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religion of tiie earlier inhabitants of these isles^ we have 
stability indeed^ but no beauty. Stonebengey and the kindred 
structures of Peru, described by Squiers,* were devoted to a 
worship, solemn, indeed, and mysterious, but in which terror 
took the place of love. 

'^ Pavet ipse saoerdos 
Acoenos : dominomqae timet deprendere lacL" f 

It was impossible that heathenism, in any of its forms, 
should enter with real sympathy into the refined perception of 
beauty displayed in the works of creation. Only in Greece 
does there seem to have existed the conception that there 
was something divine in the beauty of the human form. 

In this respect their philosophy rather than their religion 
antedated somewhat the influence of Christian ideas. There 
is now no Christian mind that cannot understand the formation 
of all creatures as leading up to man, so that he is the key- 
stone of the mighty design towards which all converges, and 
in which all things centre. (See Hebrews ii.) 

Man is the visible king, and in all the details of his struc« 
ture we easily discern the mark of , inbred royalty. 

'* Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tneri, 
Docuit, et erectos ad sidera toUere voltas.'* — Ovid, 

Dominion and power, and moral and intellectual grace, are 
designedly expressed in the whole of man's formation, so that 
I take nothing short of the person of man as the conception 
of what I understand by organic nature ; instead of the cube 
by which I symbolize the inorganic, or what we may call brute 
matter. To confound the divine prerogatives of man with those 
of the beast is a reversal of the whole scheme of Creation. It 
is a high crime of lese majesty against the dignity of man, and 
an impeachment of the wisdom and goodness of his Creator. 

Man is the expression of the majesty, woman of the beauty 
of Creation. 

The perception of beauty in Creation is the reflection of an 
attribute of the Infinite Mind, and, like the perception of har- 
mony,' is intuitive, belonging to man in his original perfection, 
but now very variously shared by individuals of the human 
family. But if this last statement be admitted, much less ought 
we to extend to the lower animals these aBsthetic tastes. Can we 
suppose any sense of abstract beauty to influence the mental 



* Squiers' Perw, 1877, p. 384, &c. 
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emotions of the swine ? or have wo any reason to think more 
highly of the taste of a peahen ? If we attentively watch the 
actions of these latter^ even in the season when the male's 
plumage is most attractive^ we shall easily perceive that a small 
piece of biscuit outweighs in her predilections all the gorgeous 
spectacle that nature has given her in her liege lord; to whom 
her fidelity is only assured by superior strength and masculine 
vigour ; and however great the beauty she relinquishes^ she 
quits it all apparently without regret if a stronger rival drives 
her mate from the fields and appropriates her for his own. 
There is no stability in her afiection. The peacock^ on his 
part^ evidently appreciates the qualities of his mate^ and relies 
on his strength, and not on his attractions, driving her before 
him with a masterfulness which is amusing to behold. II se 
pavonne (if I may be allowed to use an untranslatable French 
expression) for his own amusement, and not for her delight. 
The thrill of pleasure accompanying the expansion of his tail 
is in no way dependent on her stolid regard ; nor do I believe 
that the range of her visual organs is suflScient to take in at 
once, as we do, the superb spectacle. Certainly the •propaga- 
tion of the race would have gone on just as well if the male 
had been as plain in his plumage as the female ; as we may see 
in the sparrows, those birds almost proverbial for their powers 
of multiplication. 

What, then, becomes of the theory of " sexual selection " 
in reference to beauty ? It presupposes aesthetic tastes which 
we have no right to suppose to exist, and it is not sustained 
by observation of the actions of the human race, in whom 
these sentiments do certainly exist. 

Nevertheless, it is matter of common observation that these 
do not absolutely dominate the preferences of either sex. 
Those who do not read human nature, may, if they read Hamlet , 
easily unravel this. 

'^ Look here, upon this picture and on this." 

It is notorious that in the animal creation, rank, and to us 
often repulsive, odours, are more attractive than all the beauty 
of Paradise. 

It is not to be supposed that those who advocate a mechanical 
and self-evolving universe should have any delight in the 
beauty of Creation, or see any object in its existence. To 
them it might as well be bounded by straight lines, and dressed 
in universal drab. 

It is otherwise with men of finer minds and of more just 
perceptions. Foremost amongst these. Buskin thus contrasts 
organic and inorganic nature ; and I shall quote the passage 
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as a good prelude to what I have hereafter to say. This 
writer, in an admirable chapter on the leaf, says : " This pecu- 
liar character exists in all the structures thus developed, that 
they are always visibly the result of a volition on the part of 
the leaf meeting an external force or fate to which it is never 
passively subjected. Upon it, as on a mineral in the course 
of formation, the great merciless influences of the universe 
and the oppressive powers ofminor things immediately near it, 
act continually. Heat and cold, gravity and other attractions, 
windy pressure or local and unhealthy restraint, must in certain 
inevitable degrees afiect the whole of its life. But it is lifo 
which they affect — a life of progress and will, not a merely 
passive accumulation of substance. This may be seen by a 
single glance. The mineral, suppose an agate in the course 
of formation, shows in every line nothing but a dead submis- 
sion to surrounding force. Flowing or congealing, its sub- 
stance is here repelled, there attracted, unresistingly to its 
place, and its languid sinuosities follow the clefts of the rock 
that contains them in servile deflexion and compulsory cohe- 
3ion, impotently calculable and cold. But the leaf, full of 
fears and affections, shrinks and seeks as it obeys. Not thrust, 
but awed into its retiring; not dragged, but won to its 
advance ; not bent aside as by a bridle into new courses qf 
growth, but persuaded and converted through tender con- 
tinuance of voluntary change.'^* 

Buskin concludes his remarkable review of the building up 
of trees thus : " The beauty of these buildings of the leaves 
consists from the first slip of it to the last in its showing 
their perfect fellowship, and a single aim uniting them under 
circumstances of various distress^ trial, and pleasure ; without 
the fellowship, no beauty; without trouble and death, no 
beauty ; without individual pleasure, freedom, and caprice, so 
far as may be consistent with the universal good, no beauty . . . 
So soon as there is life at all there are these four conditions of it 
— harmony, obedience, distress, and delightsome inequality ."t 

The above language may seem too figurative, but it expresses 
realities in nature the explanation of which has to be sought ; 
as for example, the mode in which light attracts vegetation, of 
which the sunflower furnishes a familiar illustration. 

The goodly wings of the peacock, and the feathers of the 
Stork and of the ostrich, are spoken of in Scripture as the pre- 
eminent glory of the Divine Creator. { We have thus a satis- 
factory reason for their existence, and an indication that man. 



• Modem PainterSf vol. v. p. 33. t Ihid,, vol. v. p. 76. 
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in admiring them and giving the suited praise for their exist- 
ence, is performing in so far his right part in nature. 

Christ has said, '' Consider the lilies, how they grow ; they 
toil not, they spin not, and yet I say unto you, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these/ 



}} 



Ha/rmony in Natwre. 

"The man that hath iio music in himself is set down by 
our great poet as very low in the scale of humanity. " Let 
no such man be trusted.'^* No doubt there is truth in this 
estimate, founded on a keen though rather shrewd observation 
of mankind. A deficiency in these finer perceptions is in so 
far a loss of the original dignity of man's nature, and places 
the individual more out of fellowship with the works of God. 
It is of little use pointing out to such the testimony which the 
general harmony of nature bears to its being the result of one 
Mind, and that one Mind the source of all beauty. 

One aspect of this general truth was pointed out to me first 
by my late friend Berthold Seemann, who refers to the subject 
in his " Historical Notice '' prefixed to the Flora Vitienais.^ 
He describes the banks of the rivers and rivulets in the islands 
of Fiji as densely crowded with vegetation, amongst which are 
found several species peculiar to these localities, all of which 
would have to be classed physiognomically with Humboldt's 
'' willow form," a set of plants ^hich, unaffected by the occa- 
sional rising and turbulence of the streams, not only have the 
same kind of foliage, habit, and mode of growth as genuine 
willows, but evidently serve the same purpose in Nature's 
economy, — that of protecting and keeping together the river 
banks, though they are not related to the genus salix. One 
of these is indeed a fig (see Plate LXVII.). ^Seemann says : — 

" The frequency of plants belonging to the willow form on 
river banks in all countries of the world appears to have been 
dealt with first by Humboldt in his Ansichten derNatur. These 
outer resemblances between different species which have no 
organic relationship have played us botanists many a trick, 
and have been the cause of some otherwise incomprehensible 
synonyms in our svstematic works by really good botanists 
relying too implicitly upon them — resemblances to which the 
term 'mimicry in nature' has been applied. I have objected 
to this term, because in applying it, either in zoology or in 
botany, the whole question here cropping up is prejudged, it 
being assumed that (1) organisms have the power to mimic 
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other organisms^ and (2) that they have come in contact with 
those organisms which they are supposed to resemble/' * 

Dr. Seemann was no evolutionist, and I the more lament 
his loss. This being the case, his observations may be dismissed 
as unworthy of attention by the class of minds I have referred 
to, bat must, I think, be considered conclusive by those capa- 
ble of understanding the force of sound argument. 

Moreover, the resemblance is sometimes such as imme- 
diately to strike oar fancy, bat to be of no possible advantage 
to the plant or animal. It is sufficient to point to two plants 
under my own observation, the butterfly orchis and the bird- 
headed aristolochia, as illustrations of this. I have before me 
a leaf-insect, which I received in a live state, green and fresh, 
but which now represents sufficiently the faded leaf. But this 
is not all. The egg from which the creature originated (and 
of which I have also a specimen) is so wrapped up in its 
integument as perfectly to resemble a seed, carrying out thus 
the mvmiery to its full extent. 

Harmony and what is called '' mimicry in Nature *[ are not 
to be reconciled with Darwinism. 

Soul in Organized Nature, 

My attention was first called to the subject of the unfolding 
of apparent intelligence in Nature when, as a youth, I amused 
myself with cultivating plants in my father's conservatory. 
Especially the production of adventitious roots f called my 
thoughts to the fact of some apparent power in Nature to 
meet emergencies; as in the case of a particular plant from the 
Gape, to provide against the fall of a tall stem by stays on 
every side — an arrangement which is much more strikingly 
seen in some trees, as in the palm of the Sechelles, in which 
they resemble the shrouds of a ship, and are indispensable 
to guard against the influence of the fearful hurricanes often 
sweeping over those islands. 

The subject has at times occupied my thoughts ever since, 
and I still wait for the explanation. If I see my way at all 
towards a solution of the real mystery of Nature, it must fol- 
low that the mechanical-universe-mongers have entirely missed 
their way, and have not so much as lifted a corner of the veil 
of the mighty roother.J 

It is only of late that we have ascertained that matter is not 
the only materia used in building up the universe, for we have 

• Oardenert^ Chronich, June 27, 1868. Journal of Botany, p. 213. 1868. 
t See an example of these in plate, Cni>Udli9ation and, Life, p. 27. 
1 See Platarch^B De Imd, it 0»., pa|j;e 28 : InBoription in firont of the temple 
of Isifl. 
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only proceeded so far in the demonstration of the existence of 
the luminiferous ether as to say that we know intellectually 
that such a thing must he, that it is all around us ^nd within 
us ; but we are not cognizant of, its varied properties. It is 
quite a logical deduction to suppose that we here stand on 
the verge of a mighty ocean of unfathomed existence, and 
that we need a Columbus to explore its depths. 

Without presuming to spread our sails for this venture, we 
shall, I hope, be able to agree in this statement, that there is 
soul {xjjvxfit anima) in all organized Nature, and that it is this 
which distinguishes organized existence from inorganic matter. 
It is not only manifest in the original construction of the in- 
dividual, but presides over its future destinies, enabling the 
young of each species to act according to its special destination. 

To obviate misconception, I must remark that I am here 
propounding no new doctrine, but one which is distinctly 
stated in Genesis, recognized throughout the law of Moses, 
and common also to the whole ancient world. The words 
nephesh, psyche^ and soul are used with considerable lati- 
tude of meaning. The expression nephesh may be well 
studied in the Lexicon of Gesenius. On the whole, the words 
animal life may be found to convey the meaning in the least 
objectionable way, but yet not with entire accuracy ; since 
affections and various emotions are ascribed to it which we 
are accustomed to speak of as belonging rather to the mind. 

The seat of this vital principle is considered to be the 
blood, and that when the blood is poured forth the soul is 
poured forth with it. " To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mysterious sacredness which belongs to life, and God reserves 
it to Himself when allowing man the dominion over and the 
use of the lower animals for food. Thus reserved it acquires 
a double power — (1) that of sacrificial atonement, in which it 
had a wide recognition in the heathen world, and (2) that of 
becoming a curse when wantonly shed, e.gr., even that of 
beast or fowl by the huntsman, unless duly expiated, for 
example, by burial.^'* 

The organizing principle in the vegetable creation is not 
called " soul,'' but must have some analogy to it, since we 
find in some plants both sensation and automatic movements 
in a rudimentary state. It may be a different manifestation of 
ethereal substance, of which there may be numberless modi- 
fications ; and of which the animal life in man must be the 
highest type, and may be the seat of those instincts which he 



* Dictionary of the Bihle^ nth voce ** Blood."— Rev. H. Hayman, B.D. 
Refer. Gen. ix. 4 ; Lev. viL 26 ; xvii. 11, 18. 
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shares with the lower animals. With these he has safficient 
relationship to enforce upon him the law of kindness — ^the 
avoidance of the infliction of unnecessary pain, and of that 
love of cruelty which marks the worst type of humanity. 

Burns, in his admirable '* Address to a Field Mouse, on 
turning her up in her nest with the plough, Nov., 1785,*' 
shows how these things strike a noble and generous mind : — 

" Fm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
An' fellow mortal,'' &c. 

' Man^s Place in Creation. 

For those who reject the teaching of Scripture, there is no 
common ground on which believers in its authority can discuss 
the questions on which we now enter. Those who receive it 
have an inestimable advantage in securing a distinct standpoint 
from whence they may proceed to investigate (as far as may be) 
the nature of which they are partakers ; and which they find 
by experience differs so widely from that of brutes. 

This distinction is specially, and above all things, to be 
traced in the j7n6ii7na^ic nature of man. In the animal and 
psychical nature, he has much in common with the lower 
orders of creation, but he stands entirely alone in the highest^ 
and therefore the most characteristic attribute of his nature. 
He is not only a separate species, but he must have required 
a separate act of creation, placing him at an infinite distance 
above the rest of the works of God. 

According to the book of G-enesis,^ Elohim created Adam 
('' the human race,'^ dikh ntc) in His image, in the image 
of Elohim created He him, male and female created He them. 
And Elohim blessed them, and Elohim said unto them, ''Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it, and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth." 

According to Jewish commentators, — "When organized 
nature is called into existence, the words used are, ' let the earth 
shoot forth,' ' let the waters teem,' ' let the earth bring forth ' j 
but when man, an intellectual being, composed of spirit aa 
well as matter, is to be created, it is no longer earth or water 
which are directed to bring forth; but the concentration of all 
powersj Elohim^ exclaims. We will make tnon.'^t 

• Gen. i. 27. ^ f De Sola, Qc/mMj p. 4. 
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Oar Christian commentators may differ in measure, bnt will 
not detract from the grandeur of this distinction. God chose 
to create man, alone among all creatures of the earth capable 
of the knowledge of Himself. He therefore gave him not only 
a psychical, but a pneumatic nature. He formed his body 
indeed of the dust of the earth, that is to say, of the materials 
of ttiis visible and tangible world, but he superadded some- 
thing of His own special bestowment. He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of lives^ D^n and man became a living soul. 

The living soul life n*n vsj he shares in common with 
" every beast of the earth, and every fowl of the air, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth wherein there is living soul";^ 
but taking into consideration the speciality of the act, and the 
plurality of the result " lives," and not simply one life, we are 
fully justified in Ihe above conclusions. 

In reference to the inferior creation, all is described as the 
simple embodying of ideas, previously existing in the Divine 
mind, or perhaps I should rather say in the Logos or personal 
Word Himself — " Jehovah Elohim made every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb of tiie field before it 

grew.^t 

Beautified with all kinds of ideas of which there is one fonntain.;( 

These are all transitory; they may pass away, and the 
very type itself be forgotten until it be resuscitated through 
the researches of the paleontologist, bringing to light the 
wonders of a past age. • 

But the Scripture declares it is not so with man, for the 
Eternal One (Jehovah) declared to Moses, '' I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all live unto 
Him."§ If they live unto Him, they live according to His eternal 
life. His name, I AM, secures unto them an eternal JSO W in 
His blissful presence. II 



I 



• Gen. I 30. f Q«n- ^ 5* 

J Cory's Anciait Fraoments^ p. 106. 
^ Matt. xxii. 32 ; Mark xu. 27 ; Lake xx. 38. 
Well given by Watts as follows :— 

1 His bonndless years can ne'er decrease. 
But still maintain their prime ; 

Eternity *8 His dwelling pl^y 
And Ever is Hb time. 

2 While like a tide oar minat«e flow 
The present and the past ; 

He txiis His own immortal A'ow, 
And Mas our agea waste. 
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Man has^ in common with the lower animals^ the psyche or 
animal sonl^ which in them^ as in him^ is intimately connected 
with the blood, and seems to possess the brain as its special 
organ of thought — thought which, to a certain extent, is 
shared by the lower animals^ as, on the other hand, he shares 
in measure their instincts. 

But in the pneuma he stands solitary and alone. He can 
find no helpmeet amongst the lower animals to satisfy his 
pneumatic nature. He is formed for God, and is restless till 
he finds rest in Him. He is the crowning work of the great 
Artificer, introduced last, as the link uniting the whole Cosmos 
with its Creator — made so far in the likeness of God as to 
seem to share in some measure His attributes. He is so great 
in his powers as to be somewhat less than -^Imighty, but yet 
so exalted as to be in reference to the lower creatures a kind 
of visible god upon earth. 

" What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculties I in form and moving how express and 
admirable I in action how like an angel ! in apprehension 
how like a god ! the beauty of the world I the paragon of 
animals ! ^^* 

Can such a creature be the mere ^^quintessence of dtisf ? 

Such and so great and so important a beiug cannot be a 
chance congeries of atoms. That Providence of the Almighty 
mind which cares for all creatures, must certainly be extended 
over man. His individual place in creation must be assigned by 
the fiat of his Judge, and his actions in this assigned sphere 
must be the object of special interest to that Being before 
whom not one of five little nestlings is forgotten* 



In order to understand the mystery of the continuation of 
the species and the consequent introduction of each individual 
into its appointed place in creation, we must first have a clear 
notion of the species itself. As regards man, we have con- 
sidered him as possessed of a threefold nature — '' body, soul, 
and spirit/' Concerning the body we know that it is con- 
nected with, or even fabricated out of, the chemical elements of 
which we have cognizance by science. Concerning the soul we 
know nothing of the kind, and concerning the spirit still less. 
We are assured of the reality by philosophy rather than by 
science of ethereal existence, and we have reason to believe 
that we here touch only the boundary of a vast unknown. 
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Vast^ certainly^ for who can calculate the extent of that 
which must pervade everything^ and reach to the remotest 
star. Unknown also^ for we do not know what intimate 
relationship this may have with those essences of soul and 
spirit of which we ourselves consist ; of which relations we are 
sometimes unpleasantly reminded in the changes of electric 
states. 

It is life^ and organization, and what we call " mind '' that is 
the real mystery, rather than the continuation of these things 
in succeeding generations. 

To illustrate what I mean from the vegetable creation, let us 
take a sprig from a sensitive plant, another from an herb 
exhibiting automatic movements, another from a tree having 
powerful effects on the animal economy. Allow these to grow, 
and we shall see them each develop the qualities of the original 
plant. Why? because of some difference in the oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, or nitrogen, of which they are shown by 
analysis alike to consist ? Certainly not, for the most search- 
ing analysis can find no difference ; but something has escaped 
us, and this the most important of all. 

Of this ^^ something" we know that it is essential to the organ- 
ization, and yet that it does not reside in the chemical atoms of 
the organized body itself. It is not a cell nor a nucleus, nor 
anything else which we can define ; neither is it dependent on 
circumstances. 

'' Atqne hie re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gi^i 
Quod certis in rebus inest secreta facultas." * 

The ^' secreta facultas" on which all this depends remains as 
unexplained as i(t was in the days of Lucretius. 

These essentias may be so far combined as to follow the same 
lines of growth, and yet so far separate as to come out indivi- 
dually in their full and manifest distinctness. 

Thus, in the Oytisus Adami, which was formed by a 
gardener who gave his name to the compound plant, different 
varieties of Cytisus are fused together. I have seen an old 
tree in a garden at Highgate which grew alternately or in- 
differently branches of three kinds of Cytisus — ^the kinds 
retaining all their peculiarity, both in the branching and 
inflorescence. 

The reversion of one single branch in a tree, such as the 
fern-leaved beech, to the primitive and widely-differing normal 
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type, is a perplexing fact, baffling our powers of investigation. 
A similar remark may be made, in reference to a passage 
(page 90) in the recently- published work of Mr. Darwin, on 
the different forms of flowers. He says, '' We plainly see that 
the two kinds of pollen and the two stigmas are widely dis- 
similar in their mutual reaction, the stigmas of each form 
being almost powerless on their own pollen, but causing; 
through some mysterious influence, apparently by simple con- 
tact (for I could detect no viscid secretion), the pollen-grains 
of the opposite form to protrude their tubes. It may be said 
that the two pollens and the two stigmas mutually recognize 
each other by some means.'' (The italics are mine.) 

Here then are mysteries surpassing fable connected with the 
ordinary life of our common flowers,* and for the explanation 
of which no merely mechanical or merely chemical theory 
has ever been attempted to be offered. 

Alike mysterious does it seem to me that the essential 
nature should be changed, as in hybrids, where we find the 
different forms not flowing together without mixing, as in the 
Cytisus Adami, but really united. The phenomena of the 
crossing of plants exhibit this intimate mixture. I will take 
an instance which I have myself examined. A cross between 
two species of Cinchona was produced in Java. I have de- 
scribed it as the Calisaya Anglica. In this case the fusion 
operated by the interference of the pollen between the two 
species, was strikingly complete in several respects of form, 
colour, &c., but most so, in a point of intimate organization, 
which we seldom have so good an opportunity of investigating. 

Both the parents possessed specialities in the production of 
alkaloids, the cells of one elaborating Quinine, the other 
Cinchonine. When hybridized, the product was a mixture 
of the two. I suppose, therefore, that the chemical pro- 
perties of every cell were altered by the interference of the 
pollen and the consequent cross fertilization. The supposition 
of an alternation of cells of different productive powers seems 
less probable. 

The products derived from the crossing of animals are 
much more remarkable, especially in reference to the transfer- 
ence of the vis tnsita, and not only the corporeal characteris- 
tics, but also the dispositions and the mental characteristics 
of the parents. 

The President of the British Association says, that, in the 
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statement whicH he has made, '^of some of the more remark- 
able phenomena of organic production,'^ it has been his object 
" mainly to show that they are all more or less closely related 
together by a chain of similarity of a very marked and un- 
mistakable character; that, in their simplest forms, they are 
indeed, in so far as our powers of observation enable us to 
know them, identical ; that, in the lower grades of animal and 
vegetable life, they are so similar, as to pass by insensible 
gradations into each other ; and that, in the higher forms, 
while they diverge most widely in some of their aspects in the 
bodies belonging to the two great kingdoms of organic nature, 
and in the larger groups distinguishable within each of them, 
yet it is still possible, from the fundamental similarity of the 
phenomena, to trace in the transitional forms of all their 
varieties, one great general plan of organization/' 

His address aims at the advocacy of the doctrines of evolu- 
tion, as alone suited to explain ^' the continuous series of 
gradations, as well as the consistent and general plan of organi- 
zation/' This, the President considers, " must have been the 
result of a gradual process of development, or of derivation 
one from another." But if, as I have shown before. Creation 
is looked upon as the result of the plan of one Almighty mind, 
the Logos or Word of God, we are at once furnished with the 
explanation of the general harmony, in the same sense as in 
criticism we can discern a unity of design and a recurrence 
of type in the works of any great poet, painter, or architect. 
We learn almost certainly to distinguish any peculiar style, 
not because one line is the father of another, but because the 
same formative mind models the whole. The general relations 
of the groups of metals and the arrangement of the elements 
in nature, are as remarkable instances of the apxtrexroviKfi 
^p6vii<Tic of the Logos, as the relations of animated beings ; 
and, in this case, there can be no possible question of 
'' evolution " or '' derivation one from another." 

The whole doctrine expounded in the address to which I 
have alluded is based upon the following statement : — "The 
germ constituting the basis of a new formation, whether it have 
the form of spore, seed, or ovum, is of the simplest kind of 
organization ; and the process by which a new plant or animal 
is produced is necessarily one of gradual change and of 
advance from a simpler to a more complex form and structure ; 
it is one of evolution, or, as I would rather name it, develop- 
ment." 

This appears to me to be a misconception of the whole 
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Bnbject^ and the statement of that which is obviously incorrect. 
It is life that is the real mystery^ and the continuation of this 
^ife may be eflfeoted in various ways. Some of these in the 
higher parts of creation are wonderful enough^ bat others so 
simple as to be seen under the microscope as ^' a process of 
cleavage or direct and visible division of the parent body.^^ 

Now, in the process of cleavage there is really no parent and 
no ofiFspring ; but one life becomes two lives by a process of 
division which goes forward under the eye of the observer ; 
as if the entity were divided by the stricture, of some invisible 
cincture pressing from tcithaut. In other cases the new entities 
are formed within the parental body, and take its place by 
multiplication rather than by division. In the vegetable 
kingdom, as is well known, individuals may be propagated 
to an indefinite extent by cuttings; which are quite analogous 
to the former mode ; or by buds or bulbs, which fall of them- 
selves and produce new plants, which Hs analogous to the 
second mode. When we come to reproduction by seeds in 
the vegetable tribe, we first meet with anything like the 
''advance from a simple to a more complex form.'' We have, 
in fact, the result of a duality destined to further develop- 
ment in the higher ranks of Creation ; though existing in so 
rudimentary a character in the algaa and fungi, as to allow 
Dr. Thomson (strangely enough) to argue for an absence of 
specialization. But if the fusion of two masses of protoplasm 
is needful to the production of a new individual, it must be 
evident that there is a difference, though we may not be able 
to distinguish between the two. 

This duality is, at last, exalted into sexuality, and the union 
of two sexes becomes ordinarily necessary for the continuance 
of the species; ordinarily but not absolutely, because we meet 
with the phenomenon of parthenogenesis, as in the aphides, 
which are capable of reproducing to the extent of many 
generations until the approach of winter renders it expedient 
that males should be formed.* 

Gen. ii. represents not a new creation, but the "building'* 
of the woman out of the man. It is the same nature, but 
moulded into harmony with a different organization — differently 
perfect, and yet perfectly different ; so that the separate place 
of woman in Creation is not that of an inferior Adam, but 
that of Eve, the living one, rejoicing in maternity. 

This difference of organization^ and consequently of tastes 
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and pursuits, manifests itself as soon as the little ladies in a 
family become occupied with their dolls, and the romping 
young gentleman with his much-abused horse; showing us how 
intimately organization is connected with the whole being. 
All this, though faintly indicated at first, we must remember 
is carried to mature perfection by some unseen force involving 
the whole being in its influence. 

Wliat, then, are we to think about the transmission'of this 
organization in the continuance of the species ? Are we to rest 
satisfied with the sesquipedalia verba of science,* or may we not 
rather exercise our common sense and common habits of obser- 
vation, and see what they teach us ? 

" Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam." 

Horace^ Od. iv. 4. 

We know that like produces like, and if the scientists can 
find no difference in the incipient beings, we must impute this 
to their deficient power of observation. The difference is and 
must be there from the commencement ; it is not something 
superadded by evolution. 

The varietv in organization imprinted as above by the 
hand of the Creator carries with it, as we have seen, an entire 
differentiation of the whole being as to what we call mental 
and moral characteristics. To suppose that the feminine 
mind is the same as the masculine, is to evince a misappre- 
hension of the whole subject — not unfrequently fatal in its 
results when it is supposed that it can bear equal strain with 
that endured without suffering by the stronger sex. 

In order to realize the importance of organization let us 
suppose that the continuance of the species had been ordained 
to be by parthenogenesis, as among the aphides ; we should 
then have had a world absolutely without variety, through the 
exact reproduction in every particular of the original type. 

But in the world as now ordered we have the greatest 
variety of the manifold consistent with typical unity. 

Thus, where duality is introduced, whether in the vegetable 
or animal creation, we find at once a tendency towards this 
manifoldness in creation. 

In this continuation of the species by duality (or sexual 
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propagation), each parent gives one half of the resulting 
being.* 

Another source of variety is the dissimilarity of race 
amongst mankind. This is as great as can be deemed con- 
sistent with a common origin, and once markedly impressed 
seems to be almost imperishable. The resemblance of ancient 
types to their modern representatives has been abundantly 
illustrated by Cuvier and those who have succeeded him. I do 
not see how this differentiation can have been caused by 
external circumstances^ as it penetrates so deeply into the 
physical structure. A white man will become dark-coloured by 
exposure to an African sun^ but he would never acquire the 
peculiarities of a negro^ and the descendants of white parents 
would perish from the torrid zone long before they could ha?e 
acquired the peculiar skin and the specialities of organization 
suitable to such a climate. 

Moreover, we find a vast variety of strongly-marked types 
amongst such a population as inhabit the British Isles^ and 
there is^ perhaps, no family of persons that can trace back 
their pedigree for many generations who must not be con- 
strained to admit that some prevalent features of disposition 
or of mental constitution have been manifest in them from 
one generation to another. 

This indestructibility of organization appears to me to be 
irreconcilable with the notions of evolution. The phenomenon 
of atavism, or recurrence to type, deserves especial study in 
this connection. 

In fact, if there is anything which must strike an observer 
in the organized world it is the order and the constancy which 
we see reigning for ages. The cause of all this is simple 
and unique. If we could suppress infecundity between the 
species — suppose that the unions between wild species were 
in all senses and indefinitely fruitful, as they are among our 
doves and in our stables, what would happen 7 The barriers 
between species, between genera, would be taken away. 
Crossing would take place in all directions ; everywhere would 
appear intermediate types ; everywhere the actual distinctions 
would gradually become effaced and disappear. It is impos- 
sible to imagine where the confusion would stay its course. 
It would become a chaos of misformed creatures, such as the 
Babylonians dreamt of, and such as Lucretius described. 

" InfSBcondity between species in the oiganic world has consequently as 
important a part aa the force of gravity in the celestial world.. It maintains 

• See Appendix E. 
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the zoological or botanical distance between species, as the latter maintains 
the phyBloal distance between the heavenly bodies. All these have their 
perturbations, their unexplained phenomena. Do we on account of these 
doubt the i^preat laws which hold in their place the smallest of the satellites 
as well as the largest of the suns ? £7 no means. Can we on similar 
grounds deny the £act which secures the separation of the species nearest to 
each other as well as of the most distant groups ? No more than in the 
previous case. In astronomy we should discard at once eveiy hypothesis in 
opposition to the first, and although the complication of phenomena is much 
greater in botany and in zoology, a serious consideration of the subject will 
always lead to the rejection of every doctrine that is discordant with the second. 
** Human art may produce results which seem at first not to yield to rules 
of hybridation. It has done so once, and may do so again. For all that, it 
has not changed the natural and general law, nor has it demonstrated that 
it is non-exiitent.'' — Quatrefage's Etude tur le Transformisme, Paris, 1870. 

The same obseryations apply to past geological ages as well 
as to the present. All things being alike in other respects^ 
fossil species are as well defined and as distinct as those of 
the present era. 

Everything leads us to the conclusion that the laws of the 
organic world have not changed since the beginning. To 
admit the contrary is to oppose to all that we know concern- 
ing the present and the past of our globe^ the possible^ the 
unknown ; or, in other words, hypothesis, having for its foun- 
dation our very ignorance.f 

The study of Dr. Thomson's Address has unexpectedly 
revealed to me the weakness of the case of the Evolutionists in 
this, which I had supposed to be their chosen battle-ground — 
the more so as I find, from the President's own admission, 
that the recently deceased Von Baer refused to give his assent 
to the doctrines of evolution. 

'^ Although Von Baer's researches, according to the light in 
which we may now view them, contributed in no small degree 
to the introduction of the newer views of the morphological 
relations of organic structure which have culminated in the 
theory of descent, yet he was unwilling to adopt the views of 
Darwin, and one of his latest writings, completed in the last 
year of his life, was in vigorous opposition to that doctrine.^' 

So far, I quote from Dr. Thomson. I now turn for further 
information to a paper by G. Moquin-Tandon, '' De quelques 
Applications de PEmbryologie a la Classification m^thodique 
des Animaux.'^* This able writer traces out the "Idee mere 
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de oette fameuse throne de V6volation/' whiohj he tells us/ 
liad produoed more than three hondred hypotheses. He then 
passes on to more modem discoveries and hypotheses^ and to 
the memorable researches of Pander and De Baer^ the latter of 
whom, in describing for the first time the egg of the mammifers, 
in proving the existence of the ovarian cellule amongst all 
animals, impressed an entirely new aspect on embryology. 
And yet De Baer (if the same with Yon Baer, as I suppose) 
was, as we see, no Evolutionist. 

Agassiz (who also refased the fashionable doctrine) asserted 
that the discoveries of De Baer were the most beautiful that 
have been made in the natural sciences in modern times. 

But the German '' hyperDarwinist/' Haeckel, comes forward 
with a new theory, according to which '' the theory of types of 
Cuvier and of De Baer, which, during half a century and to our 
days^ has formed the base of the zoological system, has become 
untenable * through the progress of ontogenie, and must yield 
to that phylogenetic classification of the animal kingdom of 
which the theory of the Qastroea forms the essential basis.'^ 

This, promising young theory was to have demonstrated that 
all the different branches of the animal kingdom descend from 
only one unknown ancestral form, which developed itself by 
spontaneous generation, of which the organization was essen- 
tially the same as that of the gasirula. It is this form, long 
since extinct, which lived during the Laurentian period, and 
which M. Haeckel described under the name of Oastrcea. 

The very complete analysis of this theory by Moquin- 
Tandon leads to certain conclusions, of which it is sufficient 
for me to quote as epitaph : — 

" The hypothesis of the U-astrasa as the ancestral form 
common to all animals with the exception of the Protozoa, 
rests on no fundamental fact, and cannot serve as a basis 
for a phylogenetic classification.^' This theory was con- 
cocted in Germany ; it is defunct in France, and entombed 
in the '^Annales" from which I quote, but will probably 
be galvanized into life in England, as the place of its birth 
will give it to some minds an imperishable charm. It 
constitutes the basis of a not inconsiderable section of Dr. 
Thomson's Address, and though he has the modesty to 
acknowledge that the Oastrcea theory is not qaite proven, he 
leaves us under the impression that it is a most promising 
tentative experiment, so that '^ we are at least m the track 
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whioh may lead to a oonsiatenfc view of the relations sabsisting 
between the ontogenetio^ or individual^ and the phylogenetic^ 
or race history of the formation of animals and of man/' 

Haeckel is^ of course^ canonized by the President as " one 
pf the ablest and keenest supporters of the modern doctrine/' 
As to Moquin-Tandon^ he is a Frenchman^ and not an evolu* 
tionist^ so that his refutation is not even alluded to ! 

From the obituary notice of the celebrated Agassiz^ pub* 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal Society,* I learn that 
his Essay on Classification was his crowning work. ''The 
erudition displayed in this work is remarkable, and the grasp 
of facts^ intricate and numerous in their relations, is quite 
amazing. In nothing is this better exhibited than in his 
celebrated demonstration of embryological, geological, and 
zoological succession/* 

And with all this profound knowledge of the subject, 
" Agassiz was mtich opposed to tlie theories of Darwin.** At 
the time of his death he was engaged in the discussion of the 
'' Evolution of Types/' 

With such leaders as Von Baer and Agassiz, we who know 
nothing of anatomy may safely rest content; declining to 
partake in the unsettlement of mind as to the doctrines of 
Creation which it seems the special object of some very 
inferior scientists to efifect. The labours of these latter will 
no doubt be welcomed by many on account of their tendency ; 
but, on the other hand, will be ultimately appreciated at their 
real value by those who adhere to the faith of their fathers. 
The present state of English science, itself being judge, is not 
so flourishing that it can lightly invoke the ostracism of all 
right-minded persons. The British Association has to renew 
a slightly fading reputation, and to convince the world that it 
meets for some nobler purpose than is aimed at by its Pre. 
sident's Address. 

Conclusion. 

The believer in revelation is provided with a cause for 
phenomena, which, when once admitted, will explain all diffi- 
culties. The world-old belief in the Being and Existence of 
God as the Great Cause and End of all creation, and as the 
Sustainer of all that He has created, supplies a key that will fit 
all the wards of the lock. On the other hand, the advocates 
of materialism must not plead that they are honest in searching 
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after truths and that they alone are capable of impartial 
investigation. 

An " Inangnral Address '' * has been courteonsly sent me 
by the author^ from which I extract the following sentence : — 

'^ The thought of the continual presence of G-od is also^ as 
in the small affairs of life, too heavy for man to bear, and 
troubles his intellect even in special scientific investigations/' 

The desire io get rid of the thought of the continual presence 
of Ood thus furnishes a most powerful motive to view things 
in a certain lights and to represent this view of things as 
established science, disregarding all proof to the contrary. 
So I read in a paper in me Quarterly Journal of Science for 
October, 1877, as f oUows :-^" We have no longer at the pre- 
sent day to concern ourselves with establishing the Evolution 
hypothesis. Almost all those who are in a position to form a 
judgment are agreed in accepting it.^' (!) 

This will also account for the zeal displayed in the 
dissemination of these doctrines amid the masses of the 
people under the venerated name of Science. Amongst these 
persons there are always to be found a more than sufficient 
number, who, for their own reasons, will applaud any teacher 
that will help them to get ri4 of the idea of the presence of 
God. Such Frofessors will no doubt be rewarded by the popu- 
larity at which they aim. 

Science itself, thus misused, suffers in her turn. I read 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science : — 

''An opinion is rapidly gaining ground that the present 
scientific position of Britain is unsatisfactory, both as com- 
pared with that of certain foreign nations and with our own 
antecedents, and is consistent neither with the honour nor 
the true interests of the Empire/' t 

The review proceeds to show, that " in speculative philo^ 
sophy we have reconquered the foremost plaice " ; but '' what 
we complain of then relates not to the height of our scientific 
idea^, but to the quantity of our sdentifi^c worh, and the 

number of our earnest and scientific workers Let us 

look at our scientific literature. It is exceedingly rich in the 
mere number of books published, but what an overwhelming 
portion of them, as every reviewer knows to his sorrow, are 
mere compilations, elementary treatises, and the like, well- 
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known matter brought forward again and again^ in a slightly 
modified form. How many of the original works even are 
original in little save cbbsurdity, and consist in wild attempts to 
subvert the ivhole existing system of our knowledge, and rebuild 
it as if by magic.** (!) 

The conclasion to which I am brought by a careful review 
of the whole subject is thatj as regards man and his place in 
NaturOj science has no basis at her command on which to rear 
any solid and substantial truth. She can only look at the 
outside of thinjgfSj and judge by the evidence of the senses. 
Where this evidence fa^s her, she may resort to guesses at 
truth, but in so doing, abandons her own proper line of induc- 
tive reasoning from proved and acknowledged facts, and sub- 
stitutes the perilous efforts of philosophy. FerHous certainly, 
because a strong a priwi bias on such subjects is unavoidable, 
and the love of truth, and consequently real philosophy, gives 
way before the overmastering desire of proving the wished-for 
consummation. 

I do not quite agree with the reviewer, to whom we have 
been listening, in the assertion that nationally we have con- 
quered the fii^t place in '' speculative philosophy.'' Probably 
the German mind is still in advance of the English, and ouq 
evidence of this may perhaps be found in the decline of the 
influence of the doctrines of Darwin in that quarter.* I do 
not say that anything better is substituted in its place, for, 
as a disciple of Haeckel, quoted {rjoith disapprobation) by 
Dr. Drysdale, says, ''You must deny Ood and trample the 
cross under foot before you can become even a scholar, far 
less a master in natural science.''t 

This is outspoken language, and gives some notion of the 
abyss towards which our Evolutionists are, with what they 
think excellent intentions, timidly leading the way. 

The result of unsettlement, such as is caused by the dreams 
of our scientists, may be studied by all in the scenes of the 
French Revolution of the past century, which may be, in time, 
forgotten in comparison with scenes yet to come in this 
nineteenth century, if Evolutionist teaching is to prevail. 
All society is based upon the recognition of the government 
of God. Man's special place in creation is ordered and ap- 
pointed by the God who made him. Every individual child 
of Adam is not a chance production, but is truly formed as 
the handiwork of God, who is ever actings an^ is, indeed, 

* See Appendix G. 
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the sole sonrce of all action in His creation^ for "in Sim 
we live and move^ and have onr being (Tov yap icat yivoc itrfilv), 
for we are also His offspring/' Compare the instmction in 
the 139th Psakn. 

Hence man's duty to be content with the arrangements 
of God in society, and subject to those whom God has set 
over him. Hence the guilt of self-murder, and the command 
that whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed. 

In the providential dispensations, man is appointed in 
the place of God as magistrate or Judge to care for the 
honour of the God whom he serves. Hence there is reflected 
upon him something of the glory of Elohim, as in the 
22nd Psalm, " God standeth in the congregation of the 
mighty ; He judgeth among the Elohim." 

So that God associates man with Himself in the administra- 
tion of justice. Man is to be the destroyer of his fellow-man 
when he violates God's laws, for the magistrate beareth not 
the sword in vain. This shows God's watchful care for His 
own glory, and for the good of His creatures, as the basis of 
civil government. 

There seems to be a clear intimation in Scripture of the 
character of anti-Christian effort to set aside all rule and 
authority, to overthrow the sanctity of marriage, and to intro- 
duce universal licentiousness. The "dreamers" are de- 
nounced in Jnde as bringing in this threefold mischief * (v. 8) : 
ovTOi €vviryca^($)LC€vo( era/oica /ilv fxialvovai, KVpi6Tifra ii a0€- 
rovo'i, S<(Sac Si /BXaff^f^/iovo'cv. 

The dream of Evolution in so far coincides with the dreams 
of the Gnostics, the Nicolaitanes,t and others, as it tends to 
destroy in the conscience of mankind all thought of the 
sacredness of human life, and of the dignity of man's position 
in Creation. Although the teachers may not intend this, it 
is certain their scholars in the masses of mankind will, unless 
restrained by the civil power, carry out in practice a state of 
things similar to that described above. Why, then, proceed 
with their self-chosen occupation of unsettling the minds of 
the multitude, and destroying the old belief in Creation and 
Providence, giving us nothing in return but a mechanical 
self-evolving universe, presided over by blind fate I 
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t can see no benefit in tLe attempt to propitiate Bach 
teachers. In my opinion^ those who value the truth should 
take a bolder course, and show the inseparable connection 
hetween false science, false religion, Kui, false morality. 

I have endeavoured to laj before the Institute, as both 
a Religious and Philosophical Society, subjects requiriufir 
thoughtful consideration and bearing with increasing pressure 
on the interests of religious truth. It has not appeared to 
me either becoming or proper to adopt the style of lecturing, 
which I have objected to at the commencement. Rather 
would I continue a student amongst reverent students of the 
works of God, satisfied that shallow dogmatism will not. meet 
the need of the Church in the comiug age ; neither will it 
avail the chosen people '^to go down to the Philistines to 
sharpen every man his axe,'' but rather to learn for themselves 
hoTf to fashion the best weapons of war, and to recover that 
supremacy in the regions of philosophic thought possessed of 
old time by the church of God. 

I conclude with an extract from the letter of a scientific 
friend, presenting a chapter from the ever fresh and ever 
varied records of Providential care over man. 

"You have read Mungo Park's story about finding tho 
moss in the desert when he had lost his way, and fell down 
exhausted, expecting to die. The same accident happened to 
my brother-in-law. During one of those sudden storms which 
occur in the Andes, he and the guides lost their way, and, 
separating in difierent directions, my friend became at last 
so exhausted that he sunk to the ground, never expecting to 
rise again. A couple of condors were hovering over him, 
waiting till they saw life extinct, or nearly so, before they 
attacked the body. He had had no food since the previous 
day, as the puria or mountain sickness had been on lum, and 
now was so faint he could not move. When lying on the 
ground, he observed a small snail-shell, the animal of which 
was moving slowly along th^ parched ground. He remem- 
bered my love for shells ; he thought of the incident to Park. 
Still lying on the ground, he collected as many of the snail- 
shells as he could, thought of the watchful Providence which 
protected them, was inspired with new strength, made a fresh 
efibrt, and in half an hour arrived at a small village, where he 
received every attention.'' 

'^ O Lord, Thou preservest man and beast ! How excellent 
is Thy loving-kindness, O God I Therefore the sons of men 
put their trust under the shadow of Thy mngsJ^ 
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APPENDIX. 

(A. p. 197.) 

" When old beech-trees are cleared away, the naked groand, in a year 
or two, becomes covered with strawberry plants, the seeds of which must 
have lain in the ground for an age at least." — Whitens Natural Hidory of 
Stlbome, edition of 1875, p. 361. 

(R p. 200.)» 

It is worth notice that this destroyer, ''the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks,** was himself destroyed, and himself the instrument of his own 
destruction — and that hyfire. 

This last king of Assyria, '' who ruled over an empire stretching from 
Egypt and Lydia on the west, to Media and Persia on the east," " finding 
his city was taken, made a pile of all lus valuables in the palace, and 
setting fire to it, perished in the flames." 

(C. p. 219.) 

Pendant toute la partie bhaude de Fannie, c*est k dire depuis le 
printemps jusqu'^ Tarri^re saison, les pucerons se multiplient exdusivement 
en mettant en monde des petits viyants, sans I'intervention d'aucun in- 
dividu mftle, mau k Tapproche de la saison froide, lis rentrent dans les 
conditions ordinaires, et se propagent par Tinterm^diaire d*individus sexu^ 
comme les autres insectes. Les femeUes, f^conddes par les mAles, pondent 
des oBufii qni passant lliiver et n'^orent qu'au printemps. Ces osnfs 
donnent naissance k de nouvelles generations vivipares, qui se succMent 
sans interruption jnsqu'en automne, pour ^tre remplacdes k leur tour par 
d^autres pucerons, portents de sexe, lesquels terminent et recommenoent 
tout k la fois le cyde reproducteur de Tesp^ccf 

(D. p. 220.) 

With all the attempts to represent matter as self-evolving, it is 
inexplieMt why the segmentation of the germ should occur, v^y the 
whole germinal disk should be afterwards divided ; v^y the cross clefts 
should occur on each side of the mural cavity forming the protovertebra 
of embryologists ; why the vertebral column should be formed, and so forth. 
No powers exist in brute matter sufficient to account for these things ; 
no processes of ciystaUization have the least affinity with these varied 
devdopmentB, We could as reasonably expect a mass of ''nitrogenous 

* Asiyrian DueoverUSf pp. 11. 93^ 94. 
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lijdrocarbon componsd " to produce a watch as to exhibit these formatiye 
powers, and this is, indeed, a very feeble expression of the impossibility. 

I find in NcUure * the following passage, which presents before os the 
most recent aspect of the " struggle for life " amongst the theories — '^ the 
brood of folly without father bred '' — ^which succeed each other like froth 
on the waves of time. 

" He (Auerbach) tries to controvert the statements of Strasburger, and 
sums up thus : — 1. The longitudinally striated body, in the interior of the 
cell, is not the ' nucleus,' but the middle part of the so-called ' Eaiyolitic 
figure,' and therefore a product of the miacing of the special subgtanee of the 
nucleus with the surrounding protoplasm ; and 2, that the young nuclei do 
not develop by the fission of the mother nucleus/* 

From this I learn that the ntuleus theory is insufficient^ and that the 
protoplasmic explanation is devoid of all eal foundation, since the special 
substance of the nucleus, which no doubt plays an important part, is 
different from protopkumy and the two require to be mixed. 

And, moreover, how does the existence and coalescence of these two 
hyaline globules consist with the doctrine, that ''the germinal element 
consists of a simple primordial cell " ? As stated near the close of this lecture, 
" the formative or organizing property resides in the living substance of every 
organized cell, and in each of its component molecules " ! The formative 
or organizing property resides in every cell, and also in every molecule 
complete— of course in each, or the statement has no meaning. Now, 
I know not how many cells there are in the ovum of a mammal, but, 
according to a calculation made by Mr. Sorby, the number of molecules 
in the germinal vesicle of the mammalian ovum is such, that if one 
molecule were to be lost in every second of time, the whole would not 
be exhausted in 17 years. Every one of these has attached to it the 
formative property, requiring only the materia to produce the number 
of animals above stated, say about 31,500,000 multiplied by 17. 

Certainly, the molecules, or atoms — plain oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon must be greatly surprised at this sudden accession to their 
powers — properties conferred upon them, not by their creation, but suddenly, 
by the fertilization of the ovimi, and liable to be as suddenly withdrawn, 
if anything should happen to the structure which they compose. We are not 
informed what then becomes of all these vast and varied attributes of the 
atoms, which " explain, in the most materialistic fashion, the transmission 
of the organic and other properties and resemblances between the parent 
and offspring." 

On behalf of these atoms, and of what we* call chemistry, in which we 
suppose that we have learned something about their nature, I must 
protest against the thoroughly unscientific way in which they are treated 
in the above statements. 

* September 20, 1877. Kevielv of Biology cf Plants. 
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' It is clear that as yet we know nothing, and can know nothing, of the 
commencement of life. All our knowledge is of results, and not of causes ; 
oiganization begins firom* the invisible and intangible world, and not from 
some imagined *' protoplasm/ 

There is a fund of good sense and good feeling in the female members 
of the community to which I can appeal in the present argument. These 
know that if the '' scientists " could succeed in constructing a Frankenstein, 
or man-machine, consisting entirely of atoms of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon, together with phosphorus and certain earths and metals, 
plus eighty per cent, of water, the only feelings excited by such an 
apparition would be of curiosity perhaps, but of unmingled horror and 
disgust. The mother delights to see in her babe the reproduction of the 
▼ety being she admires, and knows that her offspring will inherit the 
essential nature of its parents. As this nature cannot be shown to be 
entirely materialistic, she will be slow to credit the materialistic theories 
referred to. 

There is a whole world of thought connected with the Third of Genesis, on 
subjects which science is bound to explain, but which it simply stumbles 
oyer, as it does indeed over others in the preceding chapters ; as, for 
instance, over the question — ^how the species could be continued whilst in 
the course of ages the sexes were being " differentiated ^ one from the other ? 
Some of these points indicate, in a way not to be mistaken, that man is a 
special creation, and wholly different to the beasts of the field. 

(E. p. 221.) 

The halves being respectively A, the whole nutritive system, comprising 
the observing faculties, the anterior part of the head, the osseous part of the 
face, the forms of the organs of sense, and the tone of the voice ; and B, the 
whole locomotive system, naturally connected with the cerebel, or organ of 
will, the posterior part of the head, the few more movable parts of the faice, 
as the external ear, under lip, lower part of the nose, eyebrows, and the 
external forms of the body, in so far as they depend on the muscles, as well 
as the forms of the limbs, even to the fingers, toe-nails, &c. ; also probably 
the skin and its appendages. 

Either parent may give either series A or B. The consequence is that no 
child is exactly like either father or mother ; thus, if a child is said 
exactly to resemble the jhther from the series A) the probability is that the 
dispositions will be those of the mother, who will have communicated the 
series B. 

Common observation, whether in reference to animab or to the human 
race, will sufficiently confirm the above in its leading details, which I take 
from Walker on " Intermarriage," and which conspicuously illustrate the 
pleasing variety which meets our view in Nature. Another provision^ 
tending to the same end, ia the constant crossing over of peculiarities of one 
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gtoeiation to the opposite sex ; thus the daughters of a clever man usually 
partake of the superiority of their siie/and the marked influence of a superior 
mother on the boys is, I suppose, universally admitted, though in this case 
it is difficult to distinguish between what may be due to nature and what to 
education. The frequent resemblance of sons to their maternal uncles has 
been recognized for ages. 

(F. p. 222.) 
From the Rev. F. 0. Morris, cdebrated for his]works on Ornithology. 

** How any persons can ever have brought themselves to adduce in support 
of a preconceived theory the most exjbravagant idea that the exterior forms 
or appearance of (so-called) species of birds have been produced by the 
admiration of males for females, or vice versd, does seem to me one of the 
most astounding notions that has ever been promulged ; nay, as put forth, 
it appears, in the work under your review, even parts of the species, as, e.g., 
parts of the wings of butterflies. 

'' You have mentioned some eminent names who have pronounced against 
this doctrine, and you might have added to them Dr. Carruthers as a botanist, 
and of Mr. Davidson as a geolo^t. Davidson says : ' Year after year haa 
passed away without my being able to trace the descent with modifications 
among the Brachiopoda which the Darwinian doctrine requires ' ; and Dr. 
Carruthers, that ' no single case of evolution of one species from another has 
come within the observation of man.' 

" Dr. Allen Thomson states in his address that it requires a practised eye 
to distinguish between the embryos of animals, birds, and reptiles, in the 
earliest stages of their existence. What is this but to admit that in these 
earlier stages of their existence there is a ' distinction and a difference ' 
between them, and that it is diBtinguishable ? 

" And yet again, Darwin, as all the world knows, has never yet been able 
to produce or point to any one single existing creature of any kind in the act 
of evolution from one species to another; and that for the best of all possible 
reasons. Nor has he been able to do so in the case of the creatures that have 
so long been extinct ; no, not a single one in any of the inconceivably vast 
aons of time he is obliged to invent to build his baseless theory on. 

" Even so it is with the embryos of them. Can Dr. AUen Thomson show 
us any one of their embryos in any such transitional state 7 I trow not ; not 
one does he, because not one can he." — A Chuird agamd the " Guardian" 

Review of *' Der Darwiniimui, by Dr. Albert Wiqand, 1876-77." 

From The Academy, August 25th, 1877. 

*' In the second part Dr. Wigand leaves the narrow ground of natural 
science, and criticises Darwinism from a general and philosophical point of 
view. The theory is naid to be no legitimate hypothesis, since it fails to 
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latisfy the five following essentials— (1) that the canse assigned be a vera 
eaiua ; (2) that it be verifiable i (3) that the facts explainedjdo not admit 
of being aooounted for by other causes ; (4) that it cannot be seen to lead to 
other consequences just as well as the actual facts ; and (5) that it tend to 
further our knowle^e of the unitj of nature. The theory is thus essentially 
unscientific, and Dr. Wigand goes on to characterize it as a return to the 
method of speculation of Schelling (in his NcUur-phUosophie) and Qeoffroy 
St, Hilaire, which consists in the attempt to deduce the complex and varied 
phenomena of nature from a few general ideas and principles, instead of 
gradually ascending to general laws by induction. But, again, Darwinism is 
no less false as philosophy than as science. All attempts to reach a theoretic 
nnity in nature, whether by reducing all forces to one fundamental force, or 
by bringing all processes and effects under one universal law of causation, 
are destined to Mlure. Such attempts overlook the limits of our knowledge. 
Nature is made up of individual bodies with qualitatively unlike materials, 
forces, forms, and functions, and the universal laws of force are wholly 
inadequate to explain these complex existences. So, too, even though the 
processes of organic development invariably illustrate the law of cause and 
effect, we are for ever precluded from knowing how these intricate combina- 
tions and changes have been brought about. The question of the origin of 
species and of life is thus an insoluble one. Our author concludes his second 
part by seeking to re-affirm the inadequacy of all mechanical conceptions of 
the world and the necessity of assuming a personal intelligence as the source 
of universal law and of purpose in nature.'* 

(G. p. 226.) 

DARWINISM IN GERMANY. 
Times Newspaper, 1877. 

'' The extraordinary success of the Darwinian doctrine in Germany may be 
traced to two x»uses. Science admired the conscientious accuracy displayed 
by Mr. Darwin in investigating the propagation of existing organisms, and 
the theorizing propensity of the German mind jumped at conclusions con- 
cerning the origin and primary production of animal life. While professors 
approved the laborious method pursued by the patient investigator of nature, 
the boldest inferences were regarded as reasonable and true by more 
speculative spirits when drawn from well-ascertained facts. 

'' Nor did the numerous metaphysicians native to the soil suffer the new 
theory to remain confined to the physical world. If animated bodies could 
be evolved from the slime of the sea, the power of motion and sensibility 
iitstinct in them seemed to differ from the human soul in degree rather than 
in kind. If a combination of chymical elements produced the rudimentary 
intellect of medusa and polyp; it was considered a rational inference that a 
compound of nobler ingredients sufficed to make up the thinking apparatus 
of Animal Honno. 
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^The chain of inferences did not come to an end even with this apparent 
climax. This terrestrial sphere, with its varied contents, having been duly 
accounted for by the progressive hypothesis of the novel lore, the transcen- 
dental was confidently taken in hand. Suppose the human soul to be carbon 
with a slight admixture of phosphor and a delicate flavouring of oxygen, the 
final result obtruded itself ~ that He in whose image the ancestors of modern ^ 
philosophers believed men to have been created wan no more than an aggre- 
gate of automatic forces. Though these extreme views were not universally 
adopted even by latitudinarians, still they found many disciples, an4 here 
and there an apostle. 

''At this yearns autumnal meeting of the (German natural philosophers at 
Munich, a succinct account of this theory was given with considerable gusto 
by Dr. Haeckel, the Jena Professor of Zoology, and an eminent representative 
of extreme Darwinism in this countiy. A few of his remarks will suitably 
supplement what has been said. Having contended that the Biblical 
account of this planet's creation has long been demolished by geology, Herr 
Haeckel wondered that morphology should have been so slow to come forward 
and explain the origin and diversity of the animal world. According to him, 
the two principles of inheritance and adaptation explain the development of 
the manifold existing organisms from a single organic cell ; while, were 
further argument needed to disprove supernatural intervention, we have 
only to turn to the frequent occurrence of undeveloped and useless organs in 
many types of the animal world to realize the truth. In this way the 
Creator is disposed of, not only as superfluous, but as a being who, if He 
existed, instead of being all-wise, would every now and then have committed 
the indiscretion of attempting to create eyes and wings which His power did 
not suffice to perfect. Then, passing on to the omnipotent cell, constituting 
the groundwork of animal bodies, he referred his audience to certain zoologi- 
cal inquiries proving the possession of motion and sensibility, of perception 
and will, even by those primary organisms consisting of but a single cell. 

*' Everything being thus dependent upon the cell, the lecttirer at this stage 
became interested in the matter forming this marvellous organism. The cell, 
then, consists of matter called protoplasm, composed chiefly of carbon, with 
an admixture of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. These component 
parts, properly united, produce body and soul of the animated world, and, 
suitably nursed, become man. With this simple argument the mystery of 
the universe is explained, the Divinity annulled, and a new era of infinite 
knowledge ushered in. It was a fitting conclusion to such a scientific 
pronuneiamiento that the lecturer, who regarded his argument as incontro- 
vertible, insisted that it should be taught in every school of the land. In a 
previous part of his speech he had certainly admitted that the theory of 
oiganic evolution could not be experimentally proved ; but as he asserted in 
the same breath that no such demonstration was required, and that the facts 
observed enabled any one in his senses to draw the crowning inferences, this 
deficiency had nothing in it to shake his assurance. 
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'^ When this confession was uttered befoie the assembled professors and 
other aiders and abettors of the Muses, a shudder seems to have passed 
through the august conclave. The meeting, being the 50th since the insti- 
tution of these annual assemblies, had a more solemn character than usually ; 
belongs to scientific gatherings. The extreme bias of the views expounded 
formed too marked a contrast to the lofty tone that pervaded the assembly 
to be ignored by the more moderate elements present. It was felt that^ 
sceptically inclined as the nation and its learned professors might be, the 
majority were hardly disposed to adopt the materialist philosophy recom. 
mended to them as the only teaching consistent with the rational enlighten- 
ment of the times. It was perceived, too, that Herr Haeckel being too famous 
a man to be pushed aside, those of the audience who dissented had better 
announce their scruples, lest science should be led astray by the eccentricity 
of some and get into evil repute by the silence of others. It was one thing 
to tolerate and half approve the avowal of the like extravagant notions in 
ponderous volumes or scientific essays, comparatively removed from public 
ken ; it was another to allow them to pass uncontradicted at a representa* 
tive meeting, the observed of all observers. The bow had been too highly 
strung, and reaction was the consequence. 

'^ Four days after the promulgation of Herr HaeckePs views. Dr. Yirchow, 
the celebrated professor of pathology at Berlin, ascended the speaker's 
tribune to couch a protest against the sentiments enunciated by his learned 
friend. He began by reminding his hearers of past persecutions, with 
which he contrasted the liberty now allowed to every branch of science in 
Germany. Scholars, he went on, to render themselves worthy of the license 
given them in what they communicated to the world, should carefully 
distinguish between ascertained facts and the vast sea of conjecture, bor- 
dering upon the narrow strip of scientific terra finna. Facts should be 
taught ; conjecture, if communicated at all to those still studying the 
rudiments, should be mentioned as conjecture. Were a different method 
pursued, science would run the risk of being misled, and, moreover, might 
fall into disrepute and have its freedom curtailed by those in power. Now 
he contended that the production of the first organism out of inorganic 
matter had never been proved ; that the manner in which certain chymical 
elements were alleged to grow into a soul was incomprehensible to unpre- 
judiced investigators ; and that the connexion between monkey and man, 
let alone between crab and man, was unintelligible to those zoologists 
content to argue from what came under their observation. To elucidate 
these propositions, the learned professor imparted a variety of instructive 
details, strikingly grouped and wittily put, which those specially interested 
in the subject may read for themselves in his printed essay ' Die Freiheit 
der Wissenschaft.' The conclusion he arrived at requires to be clearly 
stated. He said : — 

" ' To be sure, if I do not believe in a Creator who breathed life into 
a clod of earth, I am compelled to assume the production of the organic 
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woieldhy generaiioaquivoea, Terlium non datur. If a man is at aU anxious 
to settle the question of the world's origin, his only ohoioe lies between 
these two altematives.' 

This is evidently intended to eliiuinate the question and represent it aa 
comparatively indifferent 

'* This declaration, coming firom such a man as Professor Virchow, made no 
little noise in German lands. The great pathologist being considered a 
luminary in natural science, opposed to every species of orthodoxy and 
altogether innocent of faith, the cautious distinction he drew between fact 
and conjecture went far to convince the uninitiated that the production 
of man in the chymist's retort was not likely to be recorded among the 
discoveries of the age. The cold water the Professor dashed into the face 
of these vain imaginings has sobered public opinion and contributed to a 
wholesome reaction. Still, much is left unsaid in his speech which, in the 
opinion of those interested in the paramount question he declines to enter 
upon, ought to have been emphasized. The Professor, for instance, might 
have told us that even if Curbon and Co. had ever been observed to 
produce an organism, the atheists' argument that this proves the absence 
of a Creator would still be a rash and irrational presumption. By those 
inquiring into the cause of the surrounding phenomena the question in this 
case would have been asked, Who gave the chymical elements the power 
to produce life, if not a Creator ? It is true that those who consider the 
question no concern of theirs will refrain from putting it ; but if rationalists 
are driven to confess that the only alternative of man lies between acknow- 
ledging a Creator or shirking the subject, the advent of a crisis in the 
history of disbelief is announced by the leaders of the movement themselves. 
A dim notion of coming intellectual revulsion is pervading Germany at 
this moment." 

A discussion of a general character ensued, in which the following took 
part: Bev. J. Fisher, D.D. ; D. Howard, Esq., F.C.S. ; Bev. Preb. Bow ; 
L. Pibdin, Esq. ; and the Chairman ; the Author having replied, 

The meeting wias then adjourned. 



BBHABKS UPON THB FOBBGOING PAPSB BT MB. JOHN 

WALTEB LEA 

Heartily accepting the " philosophy " of the short paragraph on p. 104 of 
Mr. Howard's most interesting paper, I think he has been scarcely careful 
enough in his use of the terms ** evolution " and '' evolutionists *' to make it 
clear that he is speaking of the materialistic school only, and that with the 
Christian evolutioniBt, who believes with full faith in Creation and Provi- 
dence, he has, here at least, no quarrel. If, however, he believes that 
Haeckdism is the only consistent doctrine of evolution, I venture to think 
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that BO grave a position ought uot to have been tacitly assumed. Mr. Howard 
also puts together Prof. Allen Thomson, Lamarck, Wallace, and Darwin, as 
adrocates of " these doctrines," whereas their doctrines are not identical, 
nor do they all necessarily make " Creation give way to eyolntion." 

" If life/* says Mr. Howard, " can only proceed from lifcy the whole doctrine 
of eTolotion fails at the very commencement " (page 192). Here we certainly 
need the qualifying word " materialistic,*' for the Christian sees no difficulty. 
Erolntion necessarily postulates a starting-point, and for the Christian (or 
eTen the Theist), that starting-point is the living Gk)d. Non-Theistic 
evolutionists, like l^dall, are worse off, granting Mr. Howard's ''if''; but 
they do not go quite so tax ; only saying that there is no evidence of the 
present evolution of the living from the non-living ; they do not affirm that 
it eannot be even now. When, however, they assert that it was so onoe, 
their own practical science is their most formidable foe. 

Mr. Howard cannot really misapprehend the meaning of the phrase, ^ the 
survival of the fittest," but he certcunly seems to me to misrepresent it, as 
though "the fittest" meant the highest or noblest, instead of merely the 
one meet fitted to succeed under given circumstances. The "universal 
prevalence of destroyers " does not discredit the doctrine, — ^rather the reverse. 
They destroy those least able to destroy or to escape them ; those, that is, who 
on common ground meet them at a disadvantage. A cat destroys a garden- 
warbler ; Mr. Howard asks, *' Is the cat more fit to survive ? " Not, perhaps, 
more ''fit," but more fitted, under the conditions of the case. Change the 
conditions a little ; let the cat's only chance of life lie in catching the bird ; 
let the warbler be a little more on the alert, or a little quicker in its move- 
ments : it escapes, the cat dies. Under these circumstances the bird is most 
" fitted to survive," and survives accordingly. 

In fact, Mr. Howard, in the next page, in forcible and eloquent language, 
teaches the same doctrine : — " There ia no mercy in the ordinary course of 
nature. Her language is woe to the weak and to the miserable." " As soon 
as health and strength decline, numberless destroyers seize upon their prey." 
" Nature is concerned for the perfection and continuance of the race rather 
than of the individual ... It is obviously an advantage that the strongest 
should survive." What is this but " the survival of the fittest " ? " But 
what," adds Mr. Howard, " are we to say about the defeated ? " That they 
'do not survive because they are not so fitted. The weakest go to the wall — 
Vavidii! 

I entirely agree with Mr. Howard, that the special distinction which 
differentiates man from the lower animals lies in his " pneumatic nature." 
But it IB not so dear that on this ground " he mtut have required a separate 
act of creation" (p. 211). Surely it were enough for the neceetiUa of the case 
if the iri/cv/ia were separately created, the body and soul being derived from 
existing forms, with such modifications as it might please God to ordain. 
There is nothing contrary to either Creation or Providence in believing that 
Gk>d might as readily, and, to speak reverently, as fittingly, have added 
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special qualities to the ordinary product of hereditary traiuimissioii as hare 
created an entirely new creature, to a yeiy great extent on an existing modeL 
The hereditary descent (to which Mr. Howard refers) of not only physical, 
but mental and moral qualities, seems to me a strong argument for the 
yiew that we derive our whole nature, and not our material elements only, 
from our parents. 

Materialistic evolution has no more resolute opponent than Dr. Lionel 
Beale ; yet the doctrine of vitality maintained in his many works appears 
to be, and I believe really is, wide enough to cover not only the derivation 
of wvivfia from i^vxh, but the whole field of a strictly Christian evolution. 

Mr. Howard (p. 216) regards the unity of plan in the Creator's 
mind as a sufficient explanation of the unity manifested in His creation, 
without having recourse to any ideas of '' derivation.** Doubtless it 
is sufficient on the theory of "special creations," since the Divine 
Designer must adhere to His own design. But surely it is equally 
consistent with the theory of the execution of that same design through 
''derivative creation." Which theory is the more probable must be settled 
hereafter by patient observation and careful induction. This only (as Mr. 
Howard would be among the first to allow), and not the set of the popular 
current, nor even the authority of great names, must ultimately decide. But 
as Mr. Howard has laid just stress on the convictions of such men as 
Agassiz and Von Baer, I may observe that an increasing preponderance of 
eminent biologists are accepting the doctrine of evolution in some form or 
other. And many of these and of their humbler allies would say, I believe, 
as was said by Charles Kingsley, that it has " opened a new world to " them, 
" and made all that " they see around them '* if possibjie even more full of 
divine significance than before.*' — {Memorials of Cha/rla Kingdey^ toL iL 
p. 156.) 



REPLY BY MR. HOWARD. 

I feel indebted to Mr. Lea for the opportunity he has afforded me of giving 
some explanation of my views of ^ Christian evolutionism.** The enforced 
brevity of this reply may render it in some respects unsatisfactory ; but it 
will not, I trust, be found wanting in courtesy to those who hold ihis modi- 
fied doctrine, and whom I know well how to distinguish from the materialists 
of Haeckel's school. 

I may assume without offence that the ideas received by a number of 
Christian men are not, necessarily^ Christian ideas. To solve this question 
we must refer to the common standard of Christian truth in the Scriptures. 
Otherwise there is no certainty that novel views, *' opening a new world ** 
to the recipient, may not prove as injurious as the heresies that have infested 
the Church in all ages, and which have always come in with the boast of 
superior illumination ; the Qnostics rejoicing in light and consolation which 
the more conservative portion of the Church might gladly have shared if 
they had not feared to desert the old " wells of salvation." 
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maintain then, that there is reaUy bat one doctrine of evolution, and 
that, as I have sought to show, this is essentially atheistic, or nihet pantheistic; 
that it may be in part held by Christians, but is no part of Christianity. 
" Evolution," according to Mr. Lea, ** necessarily postulates a starting-point." 
This starting-point, according to the Scriptures, being a miracle of the. 
most stupendous magnitude, and, in the case of man, of the most wonderful 
proportions. *' The first man, Adam, was n^e a living soul." * He was created 
at once perfect and the head of all the human race. ^ In Adam aU die," they 
all share in the results of his transgression. There can be no Christianity 
where this is denied ; and the truly aflTecting and consoling portion of the 
burial service to which I have referred loses all meaning to th$ mourners, 
who so generally in this country find^a source of consolation in the words of 
Scripture there quoted. All hope in " the last Adam" is gone. 

This^ creation of Adam was accomplished, according to the Scriptures 
(which Christ declared cannot be broken) in a manner most inconceivable 
and objectionable in the view of science ; in fiict^ only to be received by 
fiuth. Jehovah Elohim formed man out of the dust of Vie ground (not out 
of a previously existing ape) and hrecUhed into his nostrils the breath of Ufe, 
and man became a living soul." This is not ** derivative creation,^ but it is all 
we have to rest upon — this or nothing .' As to speculations concerning what 
Qod might fittingly have done, I look upon them as more suited to some other 
place where time could not be unprofitably wasted. 

'' Others apart sat on a hill, retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned hidb 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
And found no end, in wandering maaes lost"\ 

If the Old Testament in Genesis, and the New in 1st Corinthians, hold good, 
there is no question that ipan is a special creation. A continually developing 
moUusk or an improving baboon could not stand at the head of the human 
family, involving all mankind in the consequences of its [his ?] actions. 

Ab regards the rest of creation, we are not told in what manner to 
explain the expressions— '* Let the waters bring forth abundantly "; ^* Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature." I freely confess I have no 
conception hono this could take place, and that I only receive the notion 
as an article of fiiith. I am elsewhere told]; of *' quaternary compounds," 
assumed to be transparent, since they have never been seen, con- 
sisting of eight atoms of carbonio acid, six atoms of water, and one of 
nitrogen, which somehow have the gift of coming to lifiS.§ In these, if 



• 1 Cor. XV. 45. t Paradise Lost, Book iL, L 567, &c. 

J Physical Life, by A- Buchanan, M.D., President of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Stugeons of Glasgow, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Glasgow Philosophic Society (page 34). 

J These ate natural constituents of the atmospheric air, which, on being 
dinused through water, combine with the mineral matter which the water 
holds in solution, and so (!) form an exoptasm which assumes the organic 
form, correspondent to its chemical constitution. 
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they were not intangibUj imperceptible, and invisiUe, and if they could be 
seen to be imbued with life, I should reverently belieye, but with as 
sincere astonishment as if I saw an image of plaster of Paris suddenly 
endued with living breath ; and I should then at last think I saw Qenesis 
enacted afresh before my eyes ! 

The Scripture informs us, in accordance with all modem discoveries, 
that everything was created very good in the sight of God. The Creator 
did not form imperfect essays of things to be afterwards evolved and their 
defect remedied by natural selection. Each creature is made after its kind, 
T)3*th* and apparently after a pre-exieting idea in the mind of the Creator, 
every plant in the field before U loas in the ea/rth^ and every herb of the field 
before it grew. There is order, fixedness, and design from the first, and this 
is essentially the opposite to all that is involved in the doctrine of evolution, 
however modified. The Creation, as seen in Scripture and as studied in the 
records of geology, is perfect in each era from the beginning. The universe, 
as seen by the consistent evolutionist, is continually self-evolving, but still 
imperfect, and having its blunders rectified and its imperfections remedied, by 
a pseudo-divine power. The latter, or Pantheistic view, cannot be made 
consistently to agree with any one portion of Christian revelation. 

All Christians believe in the watchful care and superintending hand of 
€rod extended over all His creatures, and many identify this with the 
Darwinian doctrine of " Natural Selection," or the improved phrase ''sur- 
vival of the fittest." I shall endeavour to show the difference as far as my 
space will allow. Both these evolutionist expressions are designed to 
convey the idea of continual improvement, of advantageous change resulting 
in development from one form into another, higher, more advantageous, or in 
some eeaaefUUr, according to our views of creation. 

Now, I am bold to assert that whatever may be the occupation of the 
imaginary power of Darwin, such is not the occupation of Divine Provi- 
dence. The^ays of Providence are confessedly mysterious ; but as regards 
the best field of observation we possess, they do not result in what would be, 
to owr apprehension^ the survival of \kidfiUekt, I care not what standard of 
fitness is adopted, it will be found that " the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill ; but time and 
chance happeneth to all." 

Has it not been said with some show of truth that — 

" The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Bum to the socket " ?j 

It may be said that all this is explained by a future life. Let us turn 
then to the physical organization of man. Has this improved by the survival 
of the fittest ? All history, and I believe all geological research, shows the 
contrary. Whatever interposition of Divine power may have been put 
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forih, when Qod beheld and drove asonder the nations, to render the different 
races of mankind suited to their varions abodes ; there is no sach *^ selection*' 
now. Every one knows that the children of English parents degenerate in 
India, probably also in Australia. The French, according to their own 
calculations, would soon die out in Algeria if left without fresh setUeis. I 
hope I shall be pardoned for suggesting that the vigorous arterial circulation 
suited to the Teutonic race when called to populate the damp forests and 
marshes of ancient Europe, is not compatible with the powerful overstimulus 
of sunlight in America. From some less obvious cause it is not thought 
that the Spaniard thrives well in South America ; and yet, if we judge 
by the success of these nations in taking possession of these countries, 
they are the fittest to survive. 

If we turn to the animal creation, I suppose every one will admit that the 
fittest do not survive. If we study the Assyrian sculpture or the Egyptian 
records, we find more noble, more varied, and higher types of animal life, than 
any that now exist in those ; and if we judge of fitness by aptness for 
domesticity, we learn that the Egyptians had succeeded in making useful to 
themselves, more than the few animals which we either do not now possess, or 
at least not as tamed creatures. If we go back a certain number of years, 
we find by the records of the pest that man contended with and subdued 
animals of giant bulk and proportions, from which, if armed only with flints, 
he would, I suspect, now be glad to flee. (See Job zli. 30, original.) 

There has been no improvement in the vegetable creation since the days 
when Solomon spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall The only change has been 
that the fittest have not survived. The choice balsam has as much perished 
from Jericho as has the reem (unicorn) from the Jordan. The apples of 
Sodom and the grapes of Gomorrah may still be referred to as examples of 
^* the survival of the fittest," but the vineyards have perished from Engedi, 
and " the clusters of Camphire *' might be difficult to meet with. (Canticles 
i. 14.) The cedars of Lebanon have for the most part fiiUen to supply 
materials for the ships of Tarshish, as their congeners the deodars of the 
Himalayas have been hewn down, to a large extent I fear, in order to supply 
sleepers for railways. The Americans begin to mourn over their ravaged 
forests ; and everywhere man has been destroying the beauty and even the 
utility of creation. Many plants and animals have perished ; and " natural 
selection ** has not furnished us with one new species of either. In 3,000 years 
this power has done literally nothing. 

liLr. Lea thinks that I either misapprehend or misrepresent ** the survival 
of the fittest" This is not the case, for I see it all around me ; but what is 
the result ? — simply that in this contest '' the big battalions " do not always 
have their own way. The result of the struggle is that an infinite va/ridy 
survive, and if you say these are the fittest to survive, you simply enunciate 
the proposition that the comlnnation of circumstances happens to have 
favoured these the most. 

At this season of the year (May) the varied kinds of grass and herbage seem 
emulously engaged in solving the problem '^ which shall survive." Moreover, 
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in the portion of my garden set apart for the cultiyation of the e a common 
firitiah p]ant0| it ia a daily care to prevent these from being elbowed out of 
existence by the eeeda from the meadows taking root amongst them. The 
fields around me show that '* natural selection ^ snooeeds almost as well as arti- 
ficial cultiyation, for land on which for twenty or thirty years I hare bestowed 
some paimi with different artificial manures, seeking to improye the herbage, 
does not much surpass that on which no such care has been bestowed. If 
the plants of grass und herbage were counted in a square yard of each, I 
fancy there would be but little difference either in the variety or the pUmU 
themselyes, after all my efforts to assist some in the struggle for life. 

Why* then, do I quarrel with this expression — ^* the suryiyal of the 
fittest " t My objection is simply to the last word, amd to that which is im- 
plied in it. Fittest for what? For the good of man? I suppose not 
Taking the particular instance of what is in sight whilst I write, — ^fields and 
trees, adapted for the use and pleasure of man. Are these in their natural 
condition ? So far from it that in the time of our British ancestors all was, 
as fftr as we can learn, a wild forest, and eyen now the soil appears most 
adapted to the growth of trees* Man has altered all this, and that only too 
effectually — I wish he had left U9 some specimens of the fine old secular oaks 
of the Druids — so that we haye an unknown period offored, a millennium of 
cultiyation, and next, if the rage for building continues long enough, the 
district will form part of '* a proyince coyered with houses,'' filled with people 
engaged in a life-stmggle to realize the suryiyal of " the fittest." Which of 
these three states, or the three in succession, was the original design of the 
Greator^-the./ltteft in His sight ? All is under the control of a watchful 
Proyidenoe, no doubt, but what of *^ the fittest " ? I do not ask whether the 
optimitt yiew is correct, or whether the English climate is the best that can 
be conoeiyed, or her pastures the most fertile in the world, nor do I enter on 
the questions brought before us in Scripture as to " the groaning of creation." 
I feel too much my restricted space. I ask simply what is meant by " the 
fittest"? 

I answer that it is a cautiously-guarded phrase, meant to take the place of 
''Natural Selection,'' and to insinuate^ without stating the questionable 
fiMst, that there is a power existent ready to take advantage of every slight 
variation that might possibly be advantageous to the plant or animal, and 
so^ gradually to develop legs and wings where they did not exist, or to 
form an eye or an ear by gradual moulding ; or in the end to bring out 
man as the crowning point of this mysterious jugglery of the universe. 
God is depriyed of the ^ory of His attributes ! The heavens dedaie the 
glories of evolution, and the whole varied Kosmos shows the admirable 
effect of ''the survival of the fittest" ! This is why I object to the phrase. 

My conviction is, that however subtilely woven the theory may be, it is 
a piece of new cloth patched on to the old garment of Christian revela- 
tion, which cannot by any means be made to adhere— that ChrMan 
Evolutionum is pre-eminently a fiulure. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, January 7, 1878. 

The Rev. Pbeb. Cubbey, D.D., Master op the Charterhouse, 

IN THE Chair. 

Th« Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed^ and the follow- 
ing elections were announced : — 

Members :— The Right Hon. the Lord Nelson, Salisbniy ; J. B. Coatts, Esq., 
London ; J. R Fairfax, Esq., New South Wales ; Her. M. 0. Osbom, 
London ; Hev. W. B. Pope, D.D., President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, Didsbury. 

Associates :— Bev. J. Cook, D.D., United States ; H. G. Whiting, Esq., 
London ; Miss S. M. Cbuld, Bristol 

Also the presentation of the following Works to the Library : — 

"United States Geological and Geographical Survey," 

Vol. XL, &C. From the Survey, 

<< Quinology of the East Indian Plantations." By J. E. Howard, Esq., F.RS. 

From the Author, 
" Bevelation^nd Science in complete Harmony.'' By J. Coutts, Esq. 

From ihe Author. 
The following paper was then read by the Author : — 

NATURE'S LIMITS: AN ARGUMENT FOR THEISM. 
By S. R. Pattison, Esq., P.G.S. 

I SHALL endeavour to prove the existence of Gt)d from 
the fact that all natural phenomena are limited^ and 
therefore subject to law^ which requires the existence of a 
limiting power^ the science of which is not disclosed by the 
phenomena^ but the cognizance of which is disclosed to us by 
our experience of cause and effect^ whereby we are led to a 
First Cause ; or, in other words : — Science is the discovery of 
established order in observed phenomena. The existence of 
order implies limits effected by ordination, limits imply a 
limiting power, a cause. The iidEerence of a cause necessarily 
leads, as we prosecute it, to the afiBrmation of a First Cause, 
and this, by a like necessity, leads to the parallel conclusion 
that the First Cause must be infinite, or, in other words, must 
be Deity. 

2. As Lacordaire eloquently puts it : — '' Infinity is the first 
mark of the being without cause ; does nature b^r this sign ? 
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Let ns examine it. All that we see there is limited^ all is form 
and movement^ form determined, movement calculated; all 
falls under the straightened empire of measure, even the 
distances which remain unknown to our instruments, but are 
by no means unknown to our conceptions. We feel the limit 
even when our eye does not perceive it ; it is enough for us to 
seize it at one point to determine it everywhere. The infinite 
is indivisible, and were but one single atom of the universe 
submitted to our feeble hands, we should know that nature is 
finite, and that its immensity is but the splendid veil of its 
poverty.^'* 

8. If all phenomena are limited by law, then they cannot 
have been self-originated, nor are they Belf-gover^ed. A 
beginning without a Creator is inconceivable, and equally so 
the existence of law without a Buler. 

4. It makes no difference to this argument whether the 
limits of phenomena were fixed from the first, or vary through 
development under fixed laws; both are indications of a 
Creator. More roads than one lead to this terminus. On 
inviting you to follow the one indicated by the title of this 
paper, I first offer a few reasons for the pursuit. 

5. There is a vague creed of material irtfinity pervading 
much of published scientific thought, a creed which is really 
quite at variance with the admissions and conclusions of the 
masters of science. Into this expanse of infinity it is stated 
that religion is entering, stripping itself free from the shackles 
of Scripture and of churches, and proceeding on a limitless 
career of human improvement. The assumption that nature, 
and the order of nature, are unbounded, constitutes the 
groundwork of these arguments. 

6. In opposition to this assumption, I desire to maintain 
and urge that a consideration of the phenomena leads as to 

:claim with Dante, — 

'' All, as they circle in their orders, look 
Aloft ; and, downward with such sway prevai], 
That all, with matiial imptdse, tend to Grod." 

7. The sentiment in question has arisen out of two 
great unverified hypotheses, — ^that of Uniformitarianism, 
inaugui*ated by the late Sir Charles Lyell, and Evolution, 

Eromoted by Mr. Darwin. These have ^ven to our 
terature, language and colour far beyond uie bounds of 
science. The two announcements of modem philosophy came 
so apparently complete, so easy of application, so facile to the 



* ExiiUnce of God : Ccnfermices, p. 17. 
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memory^ that each seemed to be a real advance towards axio- 
matic knowledge. Both were introduced with much literary 
grace, and with copious familiar illustration, and although 
recent geological research has disproved Uniformifcarianism, 
and recent Biology has disowned Darwinism, yet the influence 
of their easy fascination still pervades the world. 

8. It is in order to examine the bearing of some old argu- 
ments on the new facts that I have chosen the present subject. 

9. Of the material universe, and of life on the earth, it may 
be alike said that they are moving, moving either towards a 
boundary or into infinity, either by ordination or by self- 
caused development. In the former case we are under the 
necessity of postulating a Lawgiver, in the latter case we are 
under no such necessity, and must simply leave this question 
as we foujid it. 

10. I desire to oppose both Atheism and Agnosticism; 
both the conclusion that there is no Grod, and the doctrine 
that we cannot possibly know of any. Atheism does not 
now rear itself up in noisy opposition to religion, but, 
looking at material phenomena, calmly announces that no 
God is there, and further, that not being there. He can 
be nowhere else, and that we are governed by the con- 
ditions in which we are found. It declares that this per- 
suasion is a stage, the present stage, in the history of all 
things, and that the reign of virtue on the earth, about 
to spring from social science, is the bright future of hu- 
manity. It addresses us in untechnical phrases, and appeals 
to our love of independence and freedom. It denies the 
existence of religious instinct in man, and of any religion 
higher than social virtue, and, of course, ignores a future 
life as well as G-od. Leaving to others the task of showing 
how much narrower is this specific than is the need for it, 
my aim is to prove that external nature is absolutely 
unequal to the task of government thus imposed on it, 
because it is itself a finite creature, and the ruler required 
is one higher than the finite : that modem philosophy, which 
subordinates man to his environments, i.e, to nature, is 
confuted by the consideration that both nature and man are 
equally subordinated to some higher law. 

11. The reiteration of the argument may be tedious, but 
when propositions which were supposed to have been long a^o 
dead and buried, are summoned from their graves, and walk 
about at noon-day, it ought not to be objected that they en- 
counter forms as antiquated as themselves. The proposition 
that we know nothing, either one way or the other, as to the 
existence of God, is now made as the outcome of physical 
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science^ bat it is of coarse well known as an opinion attered 
in the very infancy of recorded tlioaglit. The ancient anti- 
Theistic doabts were dealt with by Plato, by Cicero, and other 
renowned '' seekers after Gk>d.'' A qaototion from Cicero will 
serve as a sample of the Theistic argament which has come down 
to as with all the glow of twenty centories : — '' Philosophers, 
if they are surprised at first at the sight of the aniverse, 
ought, when they have considered the regular, uniform, and 
immutable motions of it, to conceive that there is some being, 
that is not only an inhabiter in the celestial and divine man- 
sion, but a ruler and governor of this mighty fabric/'* 

12. But this ancient consideration, although it has brought 
conviction and rest to the most illustrious nunds from the be- 
ginning, cannot be expected to satisfy the adventurous spirits 
of the present. Emboldened by conquest, they reach, like 
Alexander, the ends of the earth ; but, unlDce him, they then 
have no desire for other worlds. 

18. The reason for at present urging or reiterating Theistic 
truths is found in the astounding statements to the contrary 
made by scientists in support of the evolutionary theory. 
Professor Tyndall, at Birmingham the other day, is reported to 
have said, " It is now generally admitted that the man of to- 
day is the child and product of incalculable antecedent time. 
His physical and intellectual textures have been woven for 
him during his passage through phases of history and forms 
of existence which lead the mind back to an abysmal past.'' 
And again, '^ Hanger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, sympathy, shame, pride, love, hate, terror, awe-HSuch 
were the forces whose interaction and adjustment during the 
immeasarable ages of his development wove the triplex web of 
man's physical, intellectual, and moral nature, and such are 
the forces that will be effectual to the end." 

14. But there has not been, and there is not, any such 
general admission of the evolutionary origin of all things. 
The assumption of it is a trick of advocacy. 

15. As a further instance of this unwarranted habit of modem 
thought, I adduce the following closing sentence of a lecture 
recently delivered by Professor U. C. Marsh, of Yale College, 
the president-elect of the. American Association for the Pro- 
motion of Science, and a distinguished Palaeontologist : — " In 
this long history of ancient life I have said nothing of what 
Life itself really is. And for the best of reasons, because I 
know nothing. Here at present our ignorance is dense, and 
yet we need not despair. Light, Heat, Electricity, and Mag- 

* De NcU. Deorwn, book U. 
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netisnij Chemical Affinity and Motion are now considered 
different forms of the same force ; and the opinion is rapidly 
gaining ground that Life, or vital force, is only another phase 
of the same power. Possibly the great mystery of Life may 
thus be solved, but whether it be or not, a true faith in 
Science admits no limit to its search for. Truth/' 

16. We have the open avowal of anti-theistio opinions, and 
frequently the quiet assumption that the question has been 
settled by the verdict of a jury of experts. No longer is anti- 
Theism shrouded in scientific pamphlets or foreign languages, 
but it pervades periodicals, school-books, and general litera- 
ture. 

17. At the Munich meeting of the German Association for 
the Promotion of Science, Professor Haeckel is stated to have 
said that there is no plan of creation but ^'the accidental 
coincidence of mechanical causes ''; and that the theory of the 
supernatural origin of life is ''an old irrational myth''; and 
that carbon, ''in its complicated combination with other 
elements, causes the peculiar physiological properties of or- 
ganio compounds."* 

18. I maintain that the true lesson taught by modem 
science is the very reverse of all this ; that the laws of force, 
and of its conservation, and the ascertained limits of natural 
things, do actually bring the Divine Artificer nearer to our 
apprehensions than before. 

I. Lvmits disclosed by Science. 

19. Science has its limits. In its study we are carried on 
by our preceptors until we come to the acknowledged unknown. 
They then leave off, sajring only to us that all beyond is 
unknowable; they stand still and point out to us the 
unpassed biurrier. But instead of acquiescing in the ap- 
parently inevitable, or seeking if haply other sources of know- 
ledge may exist, they invent a hypothesis of materialism, and 
add it to their philosophy, as though it were part of their 
discoveries. The Theist, arriving before the same veil, (not to 
be lifted by Science,) feeling, like his brother inquirer, irre- 
pressible desire to penetrate the mystery of being, looks into 
his own experience of cause and effect, and, with the con- 
currence of the majority of mankind, accepts the deliverance 
expressed by Hooker, — " Only thus much is discerned, that 
the natural generation and process of all things received 
order of proceeding from the settled stability of divine under-- 
standing. 

* NaXure^ October 4, 1877. Meeting, September 17. 
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20. Atoms f^re limited by law. It is established that all 
atoms possess the same physical properties^ and obey the same 
laws. The molecnles of matter are evidently as sharply 
defined^ as nnwom^ as at the first. They adhere to the law 
of their limitations, thus going far to prove that they have no 
inherent power of change. Use as we may the most penetrating 
powers of the microscopist^ or the subtlest analysis of the 
chemist, or the more extended methods of the astronomer^ 
we find every material object bounded and governed by law. 
The eternity of matter^ though a conceivable idea, is yet 
unphilosophical, because unwarranted by what we know^ 
and as we accept this conclusion it becomes impossible to 
avoid the question, ''Whence, then, its limits?" If the 
waxing and the waning of all natural phenomena be fotmd 
to extend to the whole Kosmos, and to' characterize all the 
operations of nature, through all time, the (question im- 
mediately occurs, ''What set on foot the waxmg and the 
waning?*' If, as we believe, these cannot be accounted for, 
save on the theistical conception, we claim for the latter a 
place in eveiy complete system of philosophy. The idea of 
many modem writers is that, by the aid of science, we may 
attain a knowledge of the very nature of matter itself. But 
Professor Tait observes, on the contrary, that "nothing is 
more preposterously unscientific than to assert that with the 
utmost strides attempted by science, we should necessarily 
be sensibly nearer to a conception of the ultimate nature of 
matter.''* 

21. Professor Clerk Maxwell said, at Liverpool, in 1870; 
" In tracing back the history of matter. Science is arrested 
when she assures herself, on the one hand, that the molecule 
has been made, and on the other, that it has not been made 
by any of the processes we call natural." An eternal pro- 
gression is an impossibility ; it is a contradiction, for progress 
supposes an end towards which it moves. 

22. The evolutionary supposition is contradicted by fact, for 
on this supposition all development must have begun alike, and 
all be at the same stage at every moment in time, whereas we 
find its subjects in every possible stage at the same time. 

23. Force is limited. By the correlation of force we get 
the fact of an energy working through various modes, the 
source of all change. We know of it only in its limited con- 
dition as it operates through matter. However mysterious 
may be the union between matter and force, we never find the 
latter apart from a molecule of the former. Pursue the idea 

* IUe§nt Advances, p. 284. 
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as we may, we are ultimately broaght face to face with Force 
as a power working throagh matter, imprisoned always^ yet 
ever free to move irom one goal to another. When we term 
it Physical Force, Vital Force, or Vohtion Force, we have 
only expressed the idea of a power with law for its limits. 
Although energy is so readily convertible, its sum total cannot 
be added to, nor reduced. In quantity, as well as quality, it 
has absolute limits. We find it almost impossible to conceive 
of the minuteness of the particles of joint matter and force 
which science compels us to acknowledge. We are told that 
every molecule in a mass of hydrogen, at ordinary temperature 
and pressure, has, on the average, 17,700,000,000 collisions 
per second with other particles. 

24. Perpetual motion is impossible, not only on account of 
inevitable change of form in materials, but because you cannot 
transfer back again all the force which you transpose into heat. 
Some of the heat is lost in the process, and the possibility of 
a perpetual equivalent is destroyed. 

25. The absolute creation and absolute destruction of matter 
or of force are equally beyond scientific conception, but the 
translation of either from or into some form imperceptible to 
us is an everyday occurrence. Nor does matter or force ever 
escape from the dominion of law. No atom is forgotten by 
the regulations which fix and limit its being. Evolution is an 
orderly process, leading to impassable limits. 

26. Tne whole course of the universe is the collective result 
of what are called the Laws of Nature. Dr. Whewell puts 
it, ''All things are ordered by number and weight and 
measure; 'God,' as was said by the ancients, 'works by 
geometry'; the legislation of the material universe is neces- 
sarily delivered in the language of mathematics ; the stars in 
their courses are regulated by the properties of conic sections, 
and the winds depend on arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gressions of elasticity and pressure.''* 

27. Creation is limited in time. Sir William Thompson and 
the physicists make out that, assuming the continuance of 
present physical laws, the earth cannot have been in existence 
more than from ten to fifteen millions of years. The present 
thermal condition of the earth requires that it should have 
actually come into existence as a globe within this definite 
limit. 

28. We now know that a part of the light and heat of the 
sun and stars goes out into space, and does not return ; and 
that a part of the motion of the great bodies in the universe 

* Bridgwater jIVeoKM, p. 
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is going off in friction^ so that these bodies mast gradually 
become cooler^ and the earth become unfitted for the habita- 
tion of man. The heavenly bodies must in this way lose 
energy of rotation and revolution^ the sun fade and die as a 
light-bearer, and the nniverse now visible be destroyed. This 
is the grandest instance of the actual limitation of the '^ things 
which are seen.*' We are every moment in the presence of 
powers destined to bring to a perpetual end the form of all 
things. The actual has come out of the possible, and is re- 
turning again into the same. 

29. Assume that the retardation of the planetary motions 
will ultimately bring them all to a gaseous state, and that, in 
place of a solar system, there will only be a nebulous blot. 
Assume further, as expressed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that 
then the increased molecular motion will effect other starry 
systems and lead to a re-transfer, and so to the beginning of 
another system, and so on ; yet the &ct remains, that all this 
is effected by law; no portion of time exists, no atom of 
matter, which is not dominated by limits ; limits not inherent 
in matter or force, but imposed by government. 

SO. Glancing at Geology we find that the limits disclosed 
by it are truly remarkable, considering that it is the science 
on which the opposite cpnclusion has been based. Not only 
are the component minerals limited by the rigid laws of 
crystallography, but the strata into which these are com- 
pounded are defined by characters universally prevalent, whilst 
the accompanying fauna and flora are limited by distinct 
beginnings and the occurrence of distinct species throughout. 
Every now and then the exact limits in particular instances, 
as well in stratigraphical as in mineralogical and biological 
aspects, are disputed and re-arranged; but this only proves 
the existence and importance of the limits themselves. In 
Geology there is no '^running out into infinity, nor any ten- 
dency to boundlessness, either • in its ancient or modem 
phenomena. 

II. Further Limits. 

81. Our power of observing nature is limited to the 
exercise of our senses, and these can of course only operate 
within the limits of time and space. We can conceive of an 
infinity of time and space, but we cannot know it ; we can, 
therefore, conceive of an indefinite extension of knowledge, 
but it must be under conditions wholly . different from tine 
present. 

82. Man's power over nature is limited. Enormous as are 
the strides which he has made in this direction since the 
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palaeolithic age^ — great as are the changes effected on the 
surface of the earth and in its productions by his agency^ yet 
we find limits placed everywhere barring infinite progression. 
He is powerless to extinguish one atom of the matter or force 
with which he plays^ he cannot alter or diminish the great 
currents which circulate within or around the globe. He can 
translate but not originate^ combine but not create. 

33. Life, as a working power, is plainly Hmited by the ma- 
chinery through which it works. The machine requires constant 
supply of food. Life itself is only a directing force. Life 
is a peculiar form of action in living bodies at variance with 
the laws of matter and motion. But these life-motions them- 
selves are limited, so far as we can discern, by the laws of 
environment. At present our powers of investigation are com- 
pletely baffled by life. We stand within the shadow of some 
mightier Power than the universe displays fullv to our gaze. 
Evolution, by sure footsteps, leads to inevitable decline and 
death. Evolution into immortality is inconceivable. There 
can be no modification equal to a total change at one bound, 
and intermediate steps there are none. 

34. Life is limited in its manifestations. It is well es- 
tablished in all the provinces of biology, that life exists 
in certain types only ; these types are subject to variations 
within limits, but such variations are always liable to recur- 
rence towards their primitives, so that both type and varieiy 
are limited; the only difference being that the one is far 
more temporary than the other. It is therefore evident that 
life is limited by law ; laws of type and heredity govern it. 

35. Heredity, too, has its limits. After controlling the mode 
of evolution of a race, it controls the mode of its change or 
extinction. Deviations, either in the physiological or moral 
order, appear, grow, prevail, decline, and become extinct. 
The process may be arrested and held in suspense by condi- 
tions either natural or artificial, but, these being removed, the 
tendency towards the former average state commences, and 
works out a restoration to pristine form by natural law. The 
basis of the evolution is a law of heredity, it is assumed by 
the evolutionists that this is without reversals, but of this we 
have no experience. If it were so, it must still be limited. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer says, ''No more in the case of man 
than in the case of any other being, can we presume that 
evolution has taken place, or will hereafter take place, 
spontaneously.'' 

.36. Moral heredity has its limits as well as physical. There 
is a tendency in every individual and in every family to return 
towards the average condition. Every observer who is old 
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enough to remember successiye generations^ cannot fail to 
recognize this fact. 

87. In social science we see that the effect of the causes 
which work among aggregated masses of mankind is usually 
to produce a civilization more or less progressive. But we 
also see^ in the daily records of poverty and crime, how 
civilization itself inevitably leads, in its turn, to degeneracy 
again, unless arrested by stronger motives than nature sup- 
plies, and hence there are natural limits to social progress ; 
limits which many nations, like the Chinese, have long ago 
reached. 

88. Instinct is limited. It is so by the law of heredity on 
which it is founded. Mr. Darwin introduces the conception 
of the variations of instinct becoming fixed into habits, modi- 
fied by external circumstances, and transmitted with all 
improvements. Mr. Spencer has carried this speculation 
further, and has endeavoured to trace a natural growth of 
instinct from a simple reflex action onward into memory. 
But the facts are admittedly wanting to support either of 

• these ingenious hypotheses. The observed order of things is, 
that instinct has its barriers as well as its laws. We may 
succeed in instinct, as in form, by the art of training, in 
producing certain alterations or fresh adaptations; but the 
moment we do so a conflict is set up between the new habit 
and the old tendency, in which the latter ultimately is sure 
to win. 

39. Development is altogether limited by the law of ita 
germ. We cannot, therefore, conceive of any essential addi- 
tion, such as intelligence, being added during growth. The 
intellectual functions of man cannot be conceived of as 
growing out of his material structure. 

40. Nor can we conceive of the production of new life by 
any action of matter. The experiments of Dr. Tyndall on 
spontaneous generation, and the researches of others in the 
same direction, forbid the supposition. 

41. Not only do we everywhere encounter limits in nature 
around us, but we find them in the nucrocosm within us. 
We stretch our mental faculties to the utmost, only to 
meet with the uncognizable. We experience a limit, we are 
at the end of our chain. Professor Tyndall puts this veiy 
plainly. He says: ''Were our minds and senses so ex- 
panded, strengthened, and illuminated as to enable us to 
see and feel the very molecules of the brain ; were we capable 
of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their 
electric discharges, if such there be, and were we intimately 
acquainted with the corresponding states of thought and 
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feelings we shoold be as far as ever from the eolation of the 
problem : How are these physical processes connected with 
the facts of conscionsness/^* Indeed^ it might have been 
concluded^ that as it is admittedly impossible to understand 
the mode in which the physical forces exchange into each 
other^ it is not to be expected that we should comprehend 
how they are related to mental or nervous conditions. 

42. Mr.' Herbert Spencer has well expressed the limita- 
tions of human knowledge. Supposing the man of science, 
'^ in every case able to resolve the appearances^ properties, 
and movements of things into manifestations of force in space 
and time, he still finds that Force, Space, and Time pass all 
understanding. Similarly, though the analysis of mental 
actions may finally bring him down to sensations, as the 
original materials out of which all thought is woven, yet he is 
little forwarder; for he can give no account either of sensa- 
tions themselves, or of that something which is conscious of 
sensations. Objective and subjective things he thus ascer- 
tains to be alike inscrutable in their substance and genesis. 
In all directions his investigations eventually bring mm face 
to face with an insoluble enigma. He learns at once the 
greatness and the littleness of the human intellect.'^f 

48. Our knowledge of God is of course limited, both by the 
extent of our faculties and the mode of His manifestations. 
He is represented to us by quaUties existing in ourselves. 
Hence the enormous addition to our knowledge afforded by 
the Incarnation. 

44. The idea of the personality of God is expressive of self- 
imposed (and, of course, self-variable) limits, as for the purpose 
of a manifestation of Himself; but all human personality is 
only another term for special limitation by paramount law or 
adaptation. The common belief of maiJdnd that we are 
formed, soul and body, by some superior hand, bears testimony 
to the conviction of our limited nature. True, we are a law 
unto ourselves in the matter of our will, but we cannot escape 
into the infinite, either by way of our will or by way of 
evolution, for we are everywhere subject to law. 

45. We find limits where our curiosity would most desire 
that there should be none, — at the extremes of psychology and 
physiology, the relations between mind and matter. The 
functions of these two are not relations of exchange or con- 
version, or progression, but of adaptiveness. Each is at the 
summit of its own series of facts ; and, that each corresponds 
with the other, is the ultimate observation we can make. 
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46. But if complete knowledge is limited^ can tliis also 
be said of belief? Belief is certainly not limited by know- 
ledge^ that is to say^ by clear complete knowledge. In com- 
mon life we constantly admit this^ — ^indeed most of onr actions 
are grounded on knowledge less than complete. This is the 
explanatory fact which appears to reconcile Christianity and 
Philosophy^ namely, that we may believe that which we 
cannot fully conceive of. We may believe a thing to be 
possible without knowing how. True, we cannot go beyond 
our power of apprehension. Faith finds its limits here. There 
must always be some grounds of faith which are the subjects 
of reason. These reasonable grounds suggest the object of 
faith ; the willing student or believer lays hold of the 
dimly-seen guide and follows, whilst, it may be, the over- 
cautious or unwilling, refuse to trust to analogies or imperfect 
knowledge, and so stay without. The postulate so appre- 
hended frequently becomes, however, verified in its progress. 
!Enowledge apprehends, and the moral function of faith 
trusts, and thus the former becomes power. The confidence 
of faith is limited only by the limit in the supplies which 
cognizance can bring to it. The unknowable is not always 
unbelievable. Sir William Hamilton says : " The main scope 
of my speculation is to show articulately that we must believe 
as actual much that we are igiable positively to conceive as 
even possible.'^ Science deals with truth unfolded, faith with 
truth discovered but undeveloped. 

** The deep things, I replied, which here I scan 
DistincUj, are below from mortal eye 
So hidden, they have in belief alone 
Their being ; on which evidence hope 
Is built." DanU, 



III. Law, 

47. Bemembering how some of the profoundest philoso- 
phers and finest rhefcoricians of ancient and modem days 
have expounded the office of law in the universe, it appears to 
be quite unnecessary to re-state the argument on this head. 
But, in spite of all that has been said, wo are constantly told, 
in literature purporting to be scientific, that all things are 
progressing towards some indefinite future development, by 
reason of inherent properties and external) conditions ; and 
that the phenomena do, in fact, make and modify the laws. 
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We are invited to believe that nothing is really certain save 
progression; that natural advance is inevitable; and that 
reli^on consists only in accepting the action of circnmstances^ 
folmling social dnty^ and waiting on destiny. These sen* 
timents have a secondary influence on current thought. 
Perhaps they express the love of inertia which seems to be a 
property of mind as well as matter; at all events, they serve 
as an apology for shrinking from the severer tasks which the 
acceptance of supernatural religion demands. I must, there- 
fore, briefly refer to the function of law, as a limiting power, 
in order to rescue it from the category of mere necessity, by 
which it is sought to be substituted. 

48. Whatever province of the universe we choose whereon 
to exercise our faculties of observation and reasoning, we soon 
come to the conclusion that there is a substratum of power, 
an inwrought energy, which accompanies us in all our inves- 
tigations. There is something behind the phenomena, above 
the law, beyond the methods. We may term it inexplicable, 
or unknowable, because science cannot analyze, or compound, 
or describe, or even express it. But the universal sense of 
mankind terms it Divine. 

49. The phrase so often used by chemists in order to 
describe the action of a substance, " behave,'' — ^how it may be 
expected to '' behave," and how it does " behave," shows their 
confidence that it will act in a certain manner, that its conduct 
is determined by law. If they feel compelled to say with 
Professor Huxley, that the ultimate analysis of things is, and 
must be, incomprehensible by us, the presence of a limiting 
and guidingpower beyond the phenomena must I think be 
conceded. We at all events must apprehend the existence of 
the law, and must place a lawgiver in the blank left by the 
Professor for the incomprehensible. The very idea of law 
implies that of a force by which it is upheld ; whether we speak 
of a law of nature or of social science. The phenomena are 
limited in their nature, the law is limited in its nature too ; but 
beyond these, whether in the realm of physics or of mind, we 
come to the idea of a personal Ood. It is evident that all 
besides Him is limited, and no set of phenomena can be self- 
originated or endless. 

60. The Duke of Argyll eloquently sets forth the progress 
of the idea, and Hooker with equal force. depicts the conse- 
quences of the contrary supposition. The Duke says : " The 
whole world around us, and the whole world within us, are 
ruled by law. The perception of this is growing in the con- 
sciousness of men. It grows with the gprowth of knowledge ; 

s 2 
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ib is the delight^ the reward^ the goal^ of Soience/^* Hooker, 
on jibe alternate supposition, exclmms: ''NoW| if Nature 
should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though 
it were but for a while, the observation of her own laws; 
if those principal and mother elements of the world, 
whereof aU things in this lower world are made, should lose 
the qualities which now they have ; if the frame of tl^at 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and dis- 
solve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way 
as it might happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, 
which now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, 
as it were through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and 
to rest himself; if the moon should wander from her beaten 
way, the times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered and confosed mixtore, the winds breathe oat the^ 
last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine away, as chil- 
dren at the breast of their mother,* no longer able to afford 
them relief; what would become of man himself, whom these 
things do now all serve ? See we not plainly, that obedience 
of creatures unto the Law of Nature is the stay of the whole 

world ?''t 

51. Law is not itself a cause but an effect. There must 

have been an antecedent reason, in other words a Lawgiver, 
and of course the conception of any other than an unlimited, 
unconditioned Ood, is wholly inadmissible. 

52. Although '^ Order ^' is ^^heavenV first law,'' and 
is universal so far as can be observed, reaching to the 
deepest recesses of earth and ocean, to the farthest height in 
the azure above, yet the mind refuses to rest in the mere 
fact of order. It inevitably springs to the conclusion of an 
Ordainer. Our own consciousness is the foundation of this 
conviction. We can analyze it no further, nor is it necessary 
that we should do so. Personal experience of the workings 
of our own intelligence leads us to apply at once to conscious- 
ness to explain the phenomena. We do not know all that is 
demanded of us when we are asked, '' How came these things 
so ? '' but we know, that whatever else may be involved that 
we do not know, we do know, from our own experience, that 
the " How '' contains an intelligent cause. 

53. If all things are limited by law, and that law is 
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divine^ then this is only another way of saying that nothing is 
absolute but God. The existence of a Divine^ omnipotent 
Governor is proved. In this way the Divine Personality 
becomes the great objective truth in aJl the domains of 
thought^ to the utter displacement of Pantheism^ and in full 
vindication of the accepted theology of the Bible. The 
immanence of Gx>d in creation^ which is affirmed in Scripture^ 
becomes equally the testimony of nature. 



IV. Conclusion. 

54. We arrive at this conclusion^ that scientific facts are 
explicable by the scientist only up to a certain point. The 
real nature of the things themselves lies beyond the utmost 
research, and yet they are not infinite, for they are regulated. 

55. As nature itself is not infinite, so neither is it personal, 
as some subtle metaphysicians have surmised, after the example 
of the followers of Confucius. We are left, therefore, without 
any adequate solution, from the phenomena themselves, of the 
Theistic problem arising from all things around and within 
us. Nature is our companion and guide until we come to the 
higher solitudes of thought, where she veils her face and 
pleads incapacity to penetrate beyond. 

56. It is a strange and wonderful spectacle that we 
behold in the great Temple of Study, — on the one hand, the 
priests of physical science inspecting, as it were, the entrails 
of their opened victims, as of old, rerusing all other omens, — 
pausing in vain for a reply to their questionings; and on 
the other, the priests of mental and moral science bending 
over their own inner consciousness, and refusing all auguries 
besides, also waiting in silence, and in vain. And is there no 
reply? 

57. Yes I for although there is no science of the Infinite, 
yet the Infinite is cognizable, and its cognizance is the founda- 
tion of natural religion, for it displays to us the only illimitable, 
the only unconditioned power, the Personal God. In spite of all 
the statements, or even apparent demonstrations, that God is 
unknowable, the fact remains that in all ages and places men 
have appeared who have placed God in this otherwise unknown 
infinite. Whether it be by intuition, according to one school, 
or by the aid of intuitive conditions, according to another, the 
conception is widespread, and aU but unanimous. Let it be 
conceded that there is no science of Natural Theolo^, yet it 
can never be said that there is no sentiment concerning it. 
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58. The idea of the unlimited^ of infinity, or of eternity, we 
gain only by repetitions of the idea of that which is bounded^ 
adding one term to another, until we are tired of the process. 
When the logicians tell us that the Infinite is unknowable, 
they cannot mean to say that it is unthinkable; they admit 
the existence of such a conception. This is si^cient as a 
ground for belief, and, consequently, of responsibility. The 
universal consent of mankind proves that the idea of an ornni* 
potent omnipresent God is a practicable thought, congruous 
to the mind. To affirm that He is only conceived of in 
symbol, does not affect the argument, for the mode of thought 
presupposes a possible subject. 

59. Having learnt that science has no complete explanation 
of its own, we may propose one which comes to us from 
another quarter. We transfer the case fix)m the Laboratory 
to the Forum; we put in a document, bring forward our 
attesting witnesses, and require its contents to be read. 
Perhaps it may not only yield important facts per se, but take 
up the clue abandoned by science, and conduct us into the 
unknown. Why should inquiry and research, so laudable 
elsewhere, cease to be praiseworthy here ? Why may we not 
ask, of this other professing guide, the way, in the^ region so 
dark to philosophy ? Doing this, we adduce the words of an 
eloquent ancient scholar, St. Paul, who gives, as the result of 
his considerations, the following : — " By faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word of Grod, so that 
things which are seen were not made of tilings which do 
appear.'** 

60. It may be urged, in opposition, that the limits referred 
to exist not in the things themselves but in the mind conceiving 
of them; that the latter do contain within themselves suffix 
cient reason for their being. But though we admit that 
we do not know the real ultimate nature of substances, yet 
neither does the objector pretend to this knowledge, and 
therefore we are at least as much entitled to say that matter 
obeys laws as the objector is to say that matter is a law to 
itself. Surely we may say with Socrates, " Should we not be 
wiser in assenting to that other argument, which says, as we 
have often repeated, that there is in the univei^e a mighty 
infinite, and an adequate limit " f 

61. But it may be further objected, that the limits estab* 
lished lead us only into agnosticism* That although W6 
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may prove the ezistenoe of someiihiiig beyond matter and 
behind force, which for the present we call law, yet of the 

Jrimitive and fundamental cause of this we know nothing, 
accept the statement, and admit that we cannot ''by 
searching find out Grod'' ; yet, in the language of the same 
record, I would affirm that He is " not far from every one of 
us,'' — ^in the power of our own apprehensions as we stand 
before the phenomena. Mr. Atkinson, in one of those letters, 
recorded in the Autobiography of Miss Martineau, which were so 
influential in promoting her avowal of atheism, — after stating 
that of the First Cause we know absolutely nothing, — adds the 
remarkable admission, ''We judge it to be something positive; 
to so much the nature of the mind compels assent ; but we do 
not know what this positive something is in itself, in its absolute 
and real being and presence. We must rest content to take 
it as we find it, and suppose it inherently capable of passing 
or flowing into all those efiects exhibited throughout nature.'' 
What is this in efiect but saying with Aratus,— quoted by 
St. Paul,—" God that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, for in Him we 
live and move and have our being" f 

62. Whilst atheism seeks to displace the image, it would leave 
the shrine vacant, and the mind involuntarily fiUs the void. I 
remember seeing in the town of Vire the ruins of a Protestant 
church destroyed by the mob a century and half ago, and on 
the highest fragment, beyond the reach of the destroyers, 
there yet flashed out in the sunshine the golden letters of the 
first commandment, " Thou shalt have no other God but met " 
In like manner does nature, in spite of all destructive criticism, 
ever lift aloft her ineffaceable testimony for God. 

63. I briefly sum up by saying that it is established, and 
indeed admitted, that matter and force, mind and life, all 
exist in relation to something else« They are not alone in the 
world. Something more than mere being must be attributed 
to each of them. If we call the limiting power law, or if we 
cloke it under the term of necessity> either of these requires 
the esdstence also of something besides. We cannot rest 
without some conception concerning this higher power ; no 
one has yet succeeded in offering any reasonable hypothesis 
concerning it save that of Theism j we are therefore driven to 
the acknowledgment-^ 

"A God I all nature cries aloud 1 *' 

64. I crave to be allowed to add the observation that the 
pursuit of Theism is eminently remunerative. Light is pro- 
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jected^ as from Aurora^ on the onward patli^ and it is light 
which holds the heat-rays in combination. For it is impos- 
sible to realize conclusions of the understanding on such 
subjects without having the affections also suitably raised 
towards Him who is the Alpha and Omega^ the source of all 
love^ as well as of all power. 



The Ohair^cak. — I am sure that our best thanks are due to Mr. Pattison 
for the valuable paper which he has just read. (Cheers.) We shall now be 
glad to hear any remarks thereoD. 

Bey. J. Fisher, D.D. — I regard this paper as one of especial importance, 
I read it with very great interest indeed, and with feelings of the strongest 
approval ; though I might perhaps take exception to a statement made in 
the tenth paragraph, where Mr. Pattison seems to distinguish man ficom 
nature, but I rather think he does not make the statement as his own, 
but simply adopts it from some other person. Mr. Pattison says in that 
tenth paragraph :— 

" The ruler required is one higher than the finite— that modem philosophy 
which subordinates man to his environments — i.e. to nature, is confuted by 
the consideration that both nature and man are equally subordinated to 
some higher law." 

The sum of being, in my estimation, is God and Nature. Man 
belongs to nature, and is comprehended under it, and we cannot possibly 
put him out of nature. The paper speaks of the statements of some great 
scientists as being only hypotheses and assumptions, and I quite agree 
with Mr. Pattison, that the conclusions to which many such come, and 
the statements they make, are in many cases little better than hypotheses 
unproved and assumptions unwarranted. I would scarcely say, perhaps, as 
Mr. Pattison does in his fourteenth paragraph, that the assumptions made 
by Professor Tyndall are "a trick of advocacy." 

Mr. DAvm Howard.— I think this paper especially interesting to those 
who are concerned with the handling of science in popular addresses. To 
such people the great temptation is to leave out the limitations. It is more 
pleasant to put the positive than the negative side, and it is quite fair and 
correct to do so to a certain extent. Tou say what you know, rather than 
what you do not know. But the result is that, undoubtedly, the popular 
apprehension of science is that of a series of absolute truths, absolutely 
proved, and of absolute and infinite application ; and it is very well that 
we should be reminded that this view is not the trae one ; for some 
of us, who ought to know better, are not free from the habit of mind which 
leads us to think that our knowledge is infinite, and that the applications 
of the laira we lay down are infinite. Sooner or later the exception which 
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does not prove the rale arises, and then you have to alter your roles or 
laws so as to accommodate the exception. Still these exceptions are 
naturally kept in the background^ in popular science especially, and there 
is a great temptation, even in learned scientific treatises, to keep them a 
little out of sight. 

J. A. Frassr, Esq., M.D., I.G.H.— I should like to ask a question of 
Mr. Pattison. . He says in his 2l8t paragraph : — 

"An eternal progression is an impossibility; it is a contradiction, for 
progress supposes an end towards wmch it moves. It is contradicted by 
fact, for on this supposition all development by evolution would have begun 
alike and all be at the same stage in time, whereas we find its subjects in 
eveiy possible stage at the same time." 

Well, probably all atoms began alike in one sense, but why must they all 
be at the same stage in time ? I do not know that I quite understand this 
passage in the paper, but possibly that is my own and not Mr. Pattison's 
fault. In his 46th paragraph, Mr. Pattison says :— ' 

" This is the explanatory fact which appears to reconcile ChristiBnity and 
Philosophy, namely, that we may believe that which we cannot fully con- 
ceive oiP 

Here, I think, is one of the great mistakes which many men in the present 
day make ; they insist that they must understand all before they believe : 
for myself, I think I may believe, and I do believe, a great many things that 
I cannot fully understand, and never shall fully understand in this imperfect 
life. There is a well-known Latin proverb to that effect, but the same idea 
is given us in that passage of St. Paul's, "By faiOi we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of Gk>d, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.** 

Rev. S. Waiitwrioht, D.D.— It is a couple of years since I was here 
before, but in the interval I have read the papers which have been laid 
before this Institute, and need not say that I have enjoyed them as much as 
most of the members ; I fully agree with the remark already made, that this 
is an especially valuable paper. May I, however, draw attention to some 
salient points. I object to leaving the whole conclusion so dogmatically 
although so neatly laid down in the very second sentence of the papefi 
where Mr. Pattison says : — 

" The existence of order implies limits effected by ordination, limits imply 
a limiting power, a cause.'' 

If this is true, there is no need to write anything more ; the object of the 
whole paper is gained. But is it so ? Does order imply limits ? Ask 
Professor Huxley. I know Mr. Pattison better than to suppose that he 
means to rely on this statement alone ; he writes the paper in support of 
these theses, but it appears to me that our case would not be weakened if he 
proceeded in the other direction. It may be argued that Mr. Pattison haa 
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written the paper with a view to make good these initial statementB, bat mj 
objection is, that any one getting hold of the paper and looking merely at 
the opening sentences might be tempted to say, '^ The author assomes the 
whole thing in advance,'' and then throw the paper down. I think the 
case would haye been stronger if the paper did not assume at the rtxj 
outset, the thing which was going to be proved. Then in his third paiagiaph 
Mr. Pattison says : — 

^ If all phenomena are limited by law, then they cannot have been self- 
originated, nor are they self-governed." 

But one of those to whom we stand opposed might well ask, ^' How do you 
know that ? " I think it important for us to remember that it has been the 
just pride of this Institute, that we do not meet here to talk as if we had 
nothing but the Bible at our back, but to talk as men who, having the Bible 
Tnith at our back, can aigue on grounds that other men use against us in 
their speeches. Wha{ we have to cope with is a condition of mind which is 
just the very opposite of this — which declares on the one hand that aU 
phenomena are limited by law, and yet on the other hand, that all phenomena 
are self-organized. There is a passage in Mr. Pattison's seventh paragraph 
about which I wish to ask him a question. He there says : — 

" Becent geological research has disproved uniformitarianism, and recent 
biology has disowned Darwinism." 

These words '* disproved " and '' disowned " are judiciously used, but I want 
to know if Mr. Pattison refers in relation to biology to the recent experi- 
ments with regard to the Ba>etaria ; and, with regard to uniformitananiBm, 
whether he refers to anything since the death of Sir Charles Ly'^lL I may 
mention that Sir Charles Lyell himself made a very damaging admission 
against his own theory of uniformitananiBm, when he said that no lapse of 
ages would ever suffice to scoop out the bed of the Thames. Then I oome 
to a passage at the commencement of the 20th paragraph, where Mr* 
Pattison says : — '' Atoms are limited by law." When I find Professor Clerk 
Maxwell and Sir John Herschel declaring that the primary molecules are 
manufactured articles, I think that, considering that you cannot have a 
manufactured article that has not been made on a plan and for a purpose, it 
1b unnecessary to say another word on this part of the subject, when these 
men, masters of their own special departments in science, tell you a &ct like 
this. (Hear, hear.) In the d3rd and 35th paragraphs we have two oi 
three important passages. Mr. Pattison says : — 

" At present our poweta of investigation are completely baffled by lifd^ 
(pan 33). 

<< There can be no modification e^ual to a total change at one bound, and 
intermediate steps there are none " (par. 33). 

** The process may be arrested ana held in snspense by conditions either 
natural or artificial, but^ thtoe being r^tyVed, the tendency towards the 
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former STerage state commenoeB, and works out a restoration to pristine form 
by natnxal laV? (par. 35), 

Now I lay stress on this because flMts like these are jost as true as that 
twice two are four, and it is important to bear in mind that not one of these 
facts has been altered by anything done on the other side. Yon may take 
a sponge or a cork and hold it under water and so long as you hold it there 
it will remain submerged, but the day will come when you cannot hold it 
down any longer, and then, by an inherent Tirtue or property of its nature it 
comes to the surface. Yoii can alter the limits within limits, but you cannot 
remove them, and the tendency to the former ayerage state recommences. 
In his dSth paragraph Mr. Pattison says : — 

''The observed order of things is that instinct haa its barriers as well as 
its laws." 

Of course this is so, and instinct in the same species was the same in 
remote ages aa it is to-day. If instinct had not its barriers, the instinct of 
the beaver of to-day would be a different thing from the instinct of the beaver 
in former times. Then Mr. Pattison asks a little further on : — *' How are 
these physical processes connected with the facts of consciousness ? " There 
is a very remarkable passage in Professor Huxley, and we need nothing 
further. We are anxious to vindicate that there is a spirit in man, and that 
the Almighty giveth him understanding. Now it is well known that it takes 
about seven years for the change of the whole of the constituent portions of 
our bodies ; but though this is so, the inhabitant is still the same. Do you 
know this by consciousness ? What is consciousness ? Nobody knows, and 
I am only sa3ring this as a^ reason for dwelling so strongly on Professor 
Huxley's admission, when he says : '' How it came about that consciousness 
should be associated with the irritation of nervous tissue, is as utterly in- 
comprehensible as that the djin should appear in the Arabian stoiy at the 
rubbing of the lamp." We have Professor Huxley telling us, that it is 
utterly incomprehensible why he should be conscious of anything. After 
all there is more in heaven and earth than is dreamed of in our philosophy, 
and we have to &XL back on the old truth, that '* there is a spirit in man^ 
and the Almighty hath given him understanding." In his 47th paragraph 
Mr. Pattison says i — 

'' We are oonstantlv told • * « • that the phenomena do^ in fiict^ 
make and modify the laws." 

Mr. Pattison objects to this statement, but I do not object to it at alL 
I make a point of surrendering Everything that these men can make a fair 
pretence of asking me to surrender, and therefore I give that up. Even if 
it were not so I would still give it up, and would ask : " Well, gentlemen^ 
what makes the phenomena T* ''Why the nature of the thing?" "Then 
What makes the nature of the thing V^ I do not like the use of the word 
" law " at aU. I^otl remembel' what Chamben, the author of the Vatig^ of 
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Creation^ says in summing up one part of his subject, — ^that there are only 
two great departments in the uniTerse, that law makes this and that, and 
law does this and the other. When I read that, I could not help saying, 
" It is not so.*' Law does nothing. It is merely a conyenieut term describing 
the mode in which power acts. It is power that does eyeiything, and law does 
nothing. I object to the use of the word even in such a passage as that 
which I find in the 60th paragraph, where Mr. Pattison says : — 

** But though we admit that we do not know the real ultimate nature of 
substances, yet nei^er does the objector pretend to this knowledge, and 
therefore we are at least as much entitled to say that matter obeys mws as 
the objector is to say that matter is a law to itself." 

I do not see that as Christians or Theists we gain anything by saying that, 
for ** law" is in fact a misnomer in such cases. What is law? Simply a 
collation of the facts. When you use the term law of grammar or language, 
you mean that such and such a thing is an observed fact in proper speech, — 
that it is a preyailing usage. But there is no exhibition of power in that; 
and when you use the term '' law " in any sense implying power or action, 
you are importing a purely false meaning into it. There is one other passage 
in the 58th paragraph in which the word "unthinkable" ^occurs. Mr. 
Pattison says : — 

*' When the lo^dans tell us that the Infinite is unknowable, they cannot 
mean to say that it is unthinkable/ 

Professor l^dall makes a great deal of that. He says of the creation of 
man, and of the statement that God breathed into him the breath of life, 
that it is unthinkable — that you cannot think it. I ask, '^ Is it unthink- 
able ? " and I will leave it there. And now will you let me leave the whole 
subject by drawing attention to two or three points summing up what I 
have been saying ? Tou know what Professor Tyndall tdls us in a 
brilliant passage about the salt crystals. He says, " Look at them, they are 
made what they are.'' Suppose you stood before the pyramids of Egjrpt 
and were told that nobody had planned them. But you know Hiat 
there was an architect and swarms of slaves to cairy out his design. So 
he says with the salt crystals, the unscientific mind can picture to 
itself swarms of slaves depositing those crystals, but that is not the 
scientific idea. The scientific idea, forsooth, is that those ctystals are 
self-positing. We get rid of the slaves at once. I vrill not disagree with 
the Professor : we all know that they are self-posited ; but what I £gu1 
to see is how the dismissal of the slaves gets rid of the master. 
(Cheers.) The slaves were there only because there had been a preceding 
mind, which had an idea to cany into execution ; but when you tidk of the 
self-posited crystals, you no more get rid of the evidence of mind than when 
you talk of the self-adjusting valves of the steam-engine ; in fiict, the 
evidence of mind is all the greater. But when you get to life — ^look at the 
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lowest manifestatioiui of vegetable life— you can make motion of heat and 
eleotrioitj, but when you come to vital force, .as in a plant, yon can do 
nothing of the kind. Vegetable tissue decomposed carbonic acid as carbonic 
acid is not to be decomposed in our laboratories. Look at that &ct. Brery 
leaf of every weed, or herb, or moss, or lichen, shows that when the first 
particle of vegetable matter was seen in the world, there had come some- 
thing which conld not be produced by any other means than its own 
growth and propagation. Professor Huxley says : '' I see no break : there 
is nnbroken continuity" ; but there was a break, for you come to a time when 
vegetable tissue was first called into existence, and that vegetable tissue 
conld act upon carbonic acid as nothing else ever could or ever did. Take 
protoplasm, which Professor Huxley says cannot be made except by contact 
with antecedent life. You talk of the protogenes of Haeckel, and tell me 
that they are the first embodiments of the power which we call vitality. 
Here, then, is the fount of the power which we call vital force, and which is 
not chemical nor mechanical. From your protogenes to man there is no 
break, but still there is no such thing in rerum naturd as life in animal or 
plant except through antecedent life! To the protogenes I say, ^^You are 
the first things that lived. Did you inherit your life ? Was it handed 
down to you ? " ** No," they reply, " or we should not be protogenes." 
"And yet you are alive?" "Yes." "But there is no such thing as 
living without protoplasm, and protoplasm does not exist except by con- 
nection with antecedent life." (Loud cheers.) Therefore these protogenes 
are and are not alive, and I leave it to the other side to settle that 
question. 

Bev. Principal Saumarsz Smith, B.D.— *I am not going to address you at 
any length to-night, and indeed it would be unnecessary to make many 
remarks because of the long and interesting speech which we have just 
heard from Dr. Wainwright, as a comment on Mr. Pattison's interesting 
paper. But I should like to add one illustration from a book, which I have 
lately been perusing, by a German professor— I think a Roman GathoUo 
theological professors-entitled. The Bible Hittary of Creation and iU Rela- 
tion to (he Jteiults of Natural Science, Now I think the point is a good 
one to illustrate the subject of a paper on nature's limits. P/ofessor Beusch 
says, with reference to the assumption made that the beginning of all 
things was an enormous mass of gas extended through space, — that 
physical science, taking its results, knows only of four ways in which 
that presumed first matter could be condensed or consolidated: (L) by 
external pressure, (2) by the property of gravitation, (3) by chemical attrac- 
tion, and (4) by a lowering of the temperature ; and then he shows that none 
of these agencies could have produced the required result in the gas itself, 
except through some force besides matter and outside space. Therefore, yon 
have the argument of the paper, that the limit of nature which you get by 
these processes, necessarily postulates something outside nature which you 
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may or may not know,-^that there must be some initiative force outside in 
order to nuike a beginning : I think that this is an interesting illastmtion. 
I have been very much pleased with Mr. Pattison's paper, and with the dia- 
onssion which has occurred upon it, and I think the great moral of the paper 
is, that we must remember how all the scientific processes and all scientific 
knowledge are, to quote an expression used by Professor Viischow in his 
address to the recent congress of naturalists at Munich, only ** piece-work." 
Let us remember that though the knowledge obtained by scientific men, 
from year to year, goes a great way ; it does not cover the whole space. 
When we leave the limits of physical science, and scientific research into 
phenomena, and get into the sphere of philosophy and the mental processes, 
we have another handle to use ; and what I believe these discussions more 
and more prove is, that you never can get to any valuable truths without 
taking hold of both the handles, without bringing your philosophy in to the 
assistance of your physical science, and having the help of your physical 
science to the framing and modifying of your philosophy. Then, after all is 
said, there comes the still further question, '^ Do we know anything more f " 
and further, as Dr. Wainwright has said, with what we know in revelation, 
we can go on from our physical research and observation of nature, and from 
our investigations into consciousness, and so on, to a higher sphere stilL Thus 
it is '^ by faith we have the knowledge that the worlds or the ages)were made 
by the Word of God, so that we cannot think of the visible as having come 
into existence out of phenomena,'' but we must think] of it as having oome 
into existence from a Power beyond. Then we know from revelation some- 
thing more about that Power than that it was merely the First Cause — ^we 
know something about Him, the Almighty and Omniscient, *^ the^source of 
all love as well as of all power." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Pattison. — I am veiy much obliged to the meeting for the way in 
which my paper has been discussed. The first speaker objected to my 
making nature and man two entities. In the passage which he referred 
to I have not tried to dissociate them, but have simply spoken of man as 
being surrounded by phenomena, — ^which it is the fashion to call '' environ- 
ments,'' the man being one thing and the environments another. It is true 
that I have used the phrase, " a trick of advocacy,'* but no one would know 
better what I meant, or would forgive me for it more heartily, than Pro- 
fessor Tyndall himself, to whom I have applied it. I apply the phrase in 
reference to one used by Professor Tyndall, <'It is now generally ad- 
mitted." Professor Huxley also errs in the same way, for, after giving us a 
hypothesis, he sums up and says, << It is the general belief." I speak of 
that as " a trick of advocacy," which, however, only means the skilful use 
which an advocate makes of all the points within his reach for the purpose 
of obtaining the verdict. The third speaker referred to what I have said 
in my twenty-first paragraph, and used as an argument, but have not, per- 
haps, expounded with sufficient clearness, in reference to development. If 
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I oan make what I have laid intelligible, the argument is fatal to the develop- 
ment or evolationaiy theory. Professor Huxley, in his Omealogy of AnimaUf 
thus defines evolution : — '^ The mutual interaction, according to definite laws, 
of the forces possessed by the molecules of which the primitive nebulosity ot 
the universe was composed." I will not stay to ask whence the laws or 
forces come, but only to say that if in the case supposed, there are 
molecules which have a mutual interaction according to definite laws, then 
the stage of progress which that interaction produces must be in all 
respects and everywhere the same. There would be no room for the variety 
of structure that we find, and the dissimilarity of form that we see in the 
whole of creation. If the molecules acted from the beginning, according 
to definite laws, upon each other, and thereby produced certain effects, then 
those definite laws must produce the same effects ; and so we should see the 
products of that work in the same stage all over the world, whereas we really 
do find the very contrary to be the fact. This is what I meant. Dr. Wain- 
wright complains that I have stated my conclusions too dogmatically at the 
commencement of my paper. I quite admit the charge. I am lecturing 
to a philosophical society, but even in a philosophical society it is necessary 
to sound the ra/pfd as it were, and to put forward with as much force as 
possible the truths which you afterwards prove. This is not a mere teach- 
ing paper addressed to a class, it is one in which I have attempted to gain 
the ear by stating clearly and fully the propositions which I intended to 
maintain, even at the risk of some reiteration. In the valuable observations 
of Dr. Wainwright there were many remarks which were connected with 
the meaning of terms ; and with regard to them I would simply say, that if 
I had had an opportunity in the time allotted to me of annexing an inter- 
pretation clause to my paper, I think we should have found ourselves pretty 
well agreed. With regard to the point raised about the barriers of instinct, 
I specially refrained from carrying that any further, though • it was an 
interesting subject to go on with, because I did not wish to burden the 
peper with an accumulation of mere illustration. I cannot consent to throw 
overboard that which is, in my view, the very essence of the question, 
namely, whether the phenomena make the laws, or whether the laws 
are independent of the phenomena. I concede that it would be better 
to use the word " rule " than the word " law." We are in the habit 
of using them almost one for another, but the word " rule " would better 
express the sense of what we mean in this argument than the word " law." 
I think I have shown that there are rules and there is law beyond and 
above phenomena, and, therefore, I do not think it a fact that the pheno- 
mena are above the law, which is the contention on the other side. It was 
well put that philosophy and physical science are two handles which we 
must work together, and the value of this society is that it does work one 
handle which the scientists do not touch. As to my authority for the state- 
ment about modem opinions concerning geology and uniformitarianism ; 
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uniformitariaDiflm has been on the decline, luid was indeed declining, 
before the death of Sir Charles Lyell. This theory is not held now 
even by Professor Prestwich, or any one else, without great modifications, 
BO far as I am aware ; and most of the books on geology published nowadays, 
which have to deal with the present condition of the crust of the earth, 
speak of things which must have occurred under very different conditions 
to what the doctrines of uniformitarianism require. I tried to bring this 
before the society in two lectures, which I have already delivered here, 
and, therefore, I will not now enter into the matter any further. With 
regard to biology, I do not refer in my paper to the microscopic bactaria, 
&Cf but to the testimony afforded by Barrandd respecting the Silurian 
c^halopodSf which absolutely disproyes the doctrine of evolution. In 
like manner Mr. Davidson, one of the most competent observers in £urope, 
in regard to the terebratulcB,* shows that they disprove evolution. He has 
given all the matured experience of an accomplished man for a whole life- 
time, to this very work, and, therefore, he is a competent authority. Then 
Dr. Carruthers, of the British Museum, our best palaeontological botanist, 
comes to the same conclusion, and so does Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, the ac- 
knowledged chief of conchologists, who was the president of the Biological 
Section of the British Association at the Plymouth meeting. He shows that 
the contrary of evolution is taught by tl\e forms of ancient and modem 
molluscous animals. I need not give any other authorities on this question. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 



* See vol. i. pp. 130 and 139. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Januaby 21, 1878. 

The Rbv. Robinson Thobnton, D.D., Vics-Pbesident, in the 
/ Chaib. 

Tho Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the follow- 
ing election was annoonoed : — 

Absociatb :— G. H. Beid, Esq., New South Wales. 

Also the presentation of the following Works to the library : — 

** Proceedings of the Royal Society," Part 184. From the Society. 

<* Brain and Intellect.'' By J. Coutts, Esq. The Author. 

" Man's Organic Constitution.'' By the same. DiUo. 
Tho following paper was then read by the author : — 

MB. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND MODERN CULTURE. 
By the Rev. Pbofessob Lias, M.A., St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 

WE are continually being told that Christianity, to use 
a favourite word with modem society, is " doomed.'' 
It is so utterly at variance, we are informed, with modem 
culture, modem discovery, modem science, modern enlighten- 
ment, that it is impossible that it can do more now than 
drag out the remams of a lingering existence. Expelled 
from among the cultivated and intelligent, it will soon be 
obliged to take refuge with the ignorant and superstitious, 
until the progress of education shall one day sweep the last 
vestiges of it from off the earth. It is true that neither 
modem culture, discovery, science, enlightenment, have 
enabled us to make much progress in the mental, cer- 
tainly not in the theological — I use the word in its strictest 
acceptation— departments of philosophy. The latest dis- 
coveries in this last region are only a progress backward 
about two thousand years. The " unknown and unknowable," 
or, as Mr. Arnold prefers to call it, ''the unexplored and 
inexpressible,"* is, after all, only a new name for the 
Supreme Being of Epicurus and of the Gnostics.f The abso- 
lute reign of unchangeable law has been heard of before in 



* Literature and Dogma, p. 58. 

t According to Hippolytns, Basilides re^rded Qod as pure non-ezistence 
like Schelling, Hegel, and others. Yalentmos' supreme aeity was Bythns ; 
that is, depth " unexplored and inexpressible/' existing in silence. 

VOL. XII. T 
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the schools of the Stoics.* And the modem doctrine which 
identifies God with ourselves and ourselves with Grod^ and all 
with the universe, is also to be found in many of the ancient 
systems. Yet, in spite of the inability of our modem philo- 
sophers to present us with anything but theories of the 
Infinite and Absolute which have been found incapable of 
meeting the wants of mankind, the blasts of the trumpets at 
which the walls of our Jericho are to fall flat are blown as 
confidently as ever. The danger is in fact considered so 
imminent, that a mediator between the combatants has 
appeared in the person of the gentleman whose name stands 
at the head of this paper. Christianity, he considers, is lost, 
unless she enter into a parley with her assailants. It is time 
that the conditions of peace should be decided, and he has 
drawn them up. It would be a serious thing for the world if 
Christianity and the Bible were to be entirely abandoned. 
Therefore they are to be suffered to exist.t But modem 
culture has had so indisputably the best of the conflict, that, 
in order to escape total annihilation, by far the greater part of 
Christianity must be sacrificed. The Bible is to be retained, 
but not all, only just so much as Mr. Arnold thinks we are 
entitled to keep. Miracles, prophecy, the authenticity of its 
books, its doctrine of a Personal God, all are to go ; but we 
are to be allowed to retain as a residuum, that, and only that 
which, according to' Mr. Arnold, has a " verifiable basis '^ J— • 
the proclamation of a '' not oprselved that makes for righteous- 
ness.^' Christianity is to exist still, but she must be prepared 
to surrender her belief in the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in God manifest in the flesh, in a Bisen Saviour, in 
God the Holy Ghost. She must abandon her creeds — all of 
them§ — as the product of ''popular'' or "theological 



* Mr. Arnold imitates the Stoic philosophy in its uncertainty and incon- 
sistency. He does not appear to DeHeve in a law of necessity affecting 
actions ^many of the Stoics excepted actions from that law), for he seems 
to conceive the possibility of man's resbting the *^ not ouiselires that makes 
for righteousness." He does not identify man with the principle that 
"makes for righteousness/' for he declares that principle to be "the not 
ourselyes." But when he speaks of immortality, he seems to regard it as a 
kind of " remerging in the general soul/' as Tennyson calls this idea in his 
In Memoriam. For immortality is a " living in the eternal order, which 
never dies." — God and the Btbh, p. 393. 

t Preface, pp. viiL, ix. — " We regret the r^ection [of the Bible] as much 
as the clergy and ministers of religion do." " Let us admit that the Bible 
cannot possibly die." 

t Preface, p. x. 

§ Gh. ix. — '* Aberglaube re-invading." 
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science,'' and she must content herself with that exposition 
of the " stream of tendency whereby we fulfil the law of our 
being,*' which has been given to the world by means of what 
Mr. Arnold calls the "method/' the "secret/' and the 
" mildness and sweet reasonableness " of Jesus.* 

2. This is a sweeping, aiid will be to many a startling, pro- 
position. To most of ns it will appear to refute itself. For ifc 
comes to this, that we are not only to sacrifice ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Scriptures, but all the distinctive features 
of Christianity. If all that the Bible does is to tell us that 
there is a " not ourselves that makes for righteousness," we 
can do without it, for conscience tells us as much, and con- 
science can surely stand in no need of assistance from a book, 
the greater part of which, if Mr. Arnold is to be believed, is 
simply very earnest nonsense. And the world, after all, can 
hardly be said to be deeply indebted to Jesus Christ, if all He 
has done has been to be " mildly and sweetly reasonable," to 
have suggested a ''method" whereby the change of the 
" inner man " may be effected ; and to have disclosed a 
" secret," namely, the value of self-renunciation as a way to 
peace.f But this is Mr. Arnold's way of saving Christianity, 
and if we do not accept it — ^if we do not reject the " glosses " 
which "the Churches put upon" the Bible, neither the 
Bible, nor Christianity, in his opinion, " can possibly Uve."t 

3. It is, of course, impossible, in the brief space to which my 
remarks must necessarily be confined, to do more than take a 
general view of his line of argument, and to point out, as far 
as I can, the fallacies which underlie it. To attempt to refute 
all the statements contained in the two books to which I am 
referring, would fill a volume twice the size of both together. 
But, inasmuch as Mr. Arnold's attitude is a fair specimen of 
that which men of culture are fond of assuming towards 
Christianity, without giving themselves much trouble to 
examine the grounds on which they have assailed it, it may 
not be altogether useless to examine how far such an attitude 
is justified by the £BU3ts of the case. 

4. I do not deny that some portions of Mr. Arnold's book are 
true and useful enough. Judaism is not the only religion in 
which men have " made the word of God of none effect by 
their traditions." There has been, and is still, a traditional 
Christianity as well as a traditional Judaism. Bishop Taylor, 
in his treatise on Repentance, complains that the ele- 
mentary truths of religion have been overlaid by human 



♦ P. 215. t P. 222. t Preface, p. ix. 
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glosses until ifc is almost impossible to ascertain what they 
are. And so we are constantly obliged to recur to the 
fountain-head to ascertain the true meaning, in the mind of 
Christ and His Apostles, of words which have been bandied 
about in various schools of theology, till scarcely a vestige of 
that meaning remains. Therefore, Mr. Arnold has done the 
cause of religion some service by recalling to our minds 
the original signification of several of the words we 
are accustomed to employ. He reminds us how far our 
modern use of such common words as '' repentance,'' " self- 
denial" (p. 202), and the like, have drifted from the sense in 
which they were used in the Bible. If he is not always right, 
his method in this respect is worthy of our imitation, and we 
may derive much useful information from him on many points 
relating to the exegesis of the Bible,* which means, let us not 
forget, the ascertaining the actual mind of the original 
preachers of Christianity on many most important points of 
theology and morals. 

5. There is another point on which I conceive Mr. Arnold, 
by insisting, has done good service. Though I am far from 
believing with him, that correct intellectual conceptions are 
unnecessary to the " ordering our conversation right,'' yet 
I agree with him, that the main object of Christianity, as 
well as Judaism, was not the acceptance by the mind of 
certain abstract propositions, but conduct If he is correct 
in saying that "morality, ethics, conduct," are '^ carefully 
contradistinguished from religion" by theologians,t he is 
right in blaming them for such separation. For we are told 
by the Apostles, that God is love ; that love is greater even 
than faith and hope ; that he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in Ood and God in him ; and that he that hateth his brother 
is a liar, in whose heart the love of God cannot dwell. We 
are told that if we wish to know the truth we must wish 
to do God's will. Hence, then, the acceptance of theological 
propositions of whatsoever kind, or rather, as I should 
prefer to put it, the acknowledgment of certain facts which 
it is important for us to know, is but a means to an end. 



• Especially in Literature and Dogma, ch. viL — ^As an instance of this, I 
would mention tbe passage in p. 196, on " metanoia/ " We translate it 
reperUance, a mourning and lamenting of our sins, and we translate it wrong. 
The lamenting one's sins was but a small part of * metanoia,' as Jesus us^ 
the word ; the main part was something far more active and fruitful, a change 
of the inner Tiian." He is not so happy when he translates x<if>(C, 'grace,' 
hjhiwpiness, 

t P. 19. 
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and that end the identification of our wills with His Will^* 
Who to Mr. Arnold's eyes is the '^ not oarselves who makes 
for righteousness/' but Who, in the eyes of men who I 
venture to think were yet more enlightened than he, is not 
only the Great Personal First Cause, the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, the Father of our spirits, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but One the conception of Whose 
Being rises above and includes all these in the idea of Uni- 
versal Love. Yet I may remark in passing, that Mr. 
Arnold does not seem to be altogether consistent with him- 
self. " The religion of the true Israel,'' which he reminds us 
was " the good news to the poor " (p. 236), can only, he 
declares, be properly understood by means of " culture " 
(Preface, p. xiii.) ; that is, the knowing ^' the best that has 
been thought and said in the world." This was not the view 
of the first propagators of Christianity, for St. Paul tells us 
that not many wise men according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, were called. And surely, if '' con- 
duct" be the end of religion, it is as much within the reach 
of the poor man as the rich, or it is difficult to underatand 
how the Christian religion can have been " good news to the 
poor " at all. 

6. But to return. It must also be admitted that in Mr. 
Arnold's reply to objectors, which, originally published in the 
Oon temporary Review y he has given to the world in a book 
entitled Ood and the Bible, his tone is far more moderate than 
in the book in which he first assailed the Christianity of the 
day. It would seem as though, occupying as he does an 
intermediate position between Christians in general and the 
Extreme Left of their sceptical antagonists, and having had 
personal experience of the methods of the latter, he had 
become more sensible of the grave faults of logic and 
temper which those antagonists continually display. He 
consequently turns upon them, and with that vigour which, so 
conspicuous in his other works, is conspicuous by its absence 
in Literature and Dogma, he lays bare all the short- 
comings of their school, their extraordinary assumptions, 
their wonderful arguments, their habit of ignoring all that is 
likely to tell against the conclusions which they confidently 
present to the world as unassailable.f But inasmuch as 



* Tennyson, In Mtmoriamy Ii^JtrodAActum^ '^ Our wills are ours, to make 
them Thine." 

t The book called Swpemaiwral BeUgion^ and M. Benan's late paper in 
the Contemporary Review on St John's Qospel, are remarkable instances 
of this off-liand dogmatism on critical and historical points. 
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he has nowhere retracted the assertions made in Literature 
and Dogma, thoagh on some comparatively nnimportant 
points he has modified them — ^inasmuch as the difference 
between the two books^ regarded from a Christian point of 
yiew^ is one of tone rather than of actual principle^ — ^I may 
fairly regard Mr. Arnold as still responsible for the opinions 
expressed in the former yolnine. Regarding most of those 
opinions^ as I do^ as dangerous and ansound^ I have made an 
endeavoor^ in this paper^ to call attention to them^ and to the 
way in which they are establishedi or supposed to be 
established. 

7. Before entering into an analysis of Mr. Arnold's volume 
I have a word to say on its manner. Nothing has more 
struck me of late than the marvellous disproportion in 
intellectual calibre of attacks upon Christianity^ to the effect 
they produce upon society. The publication of " Supernatural 
Religion " was hailed as the birth of a prodigy. Its learning 
was immense^ its arguments unassailable^ its mental force 
extraordinary^ and Christianity^ exhausted by the wounds 
inflicted upon it by so doughty a champion^ was destined to 
sink into an early grave. But another champion* appeared 
in the lists^ and it soon was found that the combatant likely 
to perish was not Christianity, but '^ Supernatural Religion/' 
and though the first two volumes were received with enthu- 
siasm, a significant silence has hailed the appearance of the 
last. So in like manner it appears to me that Mr. Arnold's 
book, though it has attracted much attention, is hardly 
worthy of the high and deserved reputation of its author. 
Had a book, equal to it in ability, in logical force, in vigour 
of style, in clearness of arrangement, been written in defence 
of Christianity, few persons, I believe, would have been found 
to cut the leaves. For as regards logic, Mr. Arnold falls 
into precisely the same errors, as I shall endeavour to show, 
as those of which he complains. As regards style and plan, 
his diffuseness, and the continual repetitions to be found in 
his pages, are apt to become a trifle wearisome, while the 
personalities with which he sometimes tries to enliven them 
will not bear a moment's comparison in brilliancy, in 
piquancy, in originality, with the satirical touches which 
have rendered him, when writing on other subjects, so de- 
servedly a favourite with the public. But this circumstance 
only serves to illustrate the fact, which I have often noticed, 
that the ability which will secure a man a front rank among 

* Ganon Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review. 
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the assailants of Cliristianiiy^ would only give him a very 
subordinate place among its defenders.* 

8. The first thing I have to remark upon in Mr. Arnold's 
method is his dogmatism. There is nothings apparently^ to 
which he is more opposed than dogmatism (p. 45)^ yet 
nothing is more characteristic of his teaching. '' Hypotheses 
non fingoj" he says (p. 1 76), but his work bristles with hypo- 
theses &om end to end. Thus, he asserts that " the language 
of the Bible is fluid; passing, literary, not rigid, fixed, 
scientific,^' but he never attempts to prove it. He asserts, 
again, that the language of the Bible is, as it were, " thrown 
out at a not fully grasped object of the speaker's conscious- 
ness";-)* but he brings no argument forward to establish his 
point. He asserts that the personification of ''the Eternal" 
by Israel was the anthropomorphism of an orator and a poet, 
without the slightest attempt at scientific accuracy ; that the 
Hebrews, though '' by tradition, emotion, imagination," they 
learned to attach to the phrases of the Bible a meaning 
beyond the " plain sense " in which Mr. Arnold tells us they 
are to be received, did yet, originally, attach to them no such 
meaning (p. 62) ; that God is only a " deeply moved way of 
saying conduct, or righteousness," and that to this deeply 
moved way of saying conduct, or righteousness, the Israelites 
transferred all the obligations which, really, were owing to 
righteousness itself (p. 48) ; that to study with a fair mind 
the literature of Israel is the way to convince oneself that 
" the germ of Israel's religious consciousness " was " a con- 
sciousness of the not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness " (p. 51) ; that the history of creation was evolved by 
the Jewish historian from the idea of righteousness (p. 35) ; 
that " the monotheistic idea of Israel is simply seriousness" ; 
that the author of the Gospel of St. John completely fails to 
apprehend one of the discourses he records (p. 174) ; that St. 
Paul is absurdly wrong in his interpretation of Scripture 
(p. 140 J) ; that St. Peter's argument in Acts ii. 25—35, " if 



* There are many instances in which a man who has held a high reputa- 
tion when regarded as a sceptical or semi-sceptical writer, has come to be 
thought a yerv ordinary person when he has been contented to accept the 
orthwiox creea 

t P. 12. This statement is frequently repeated. 

X St Paul's " argument Ib that of a tfewish Rabbi, and is clearly both 
fanciful and fsJae." Is Mr. Arnold entitled to correct so great a roan as 
St. Paul in so off-hand a manner ? Setting Revelation aaiae, St Paul has 
largely influenced human thought for 1800 years, and his inflnenoe is hardly 
as yet on the wane. Will Mr. Arnold's last as long ? 
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intended to be serionSj is perfectly fntile '' (p. 228). Bat I 
need not multiply instances. From the beginning to the 
end^ Mr. Arnold's book is full of unproved assertion, and 
this, I would beg my hearers to remark, is a common charac- 
teristic of the works which are directed against " dogma.'^ 
But surely the least we have a right to demand from writers 
who write against dogma is, that they should be carefully 
undogmatic themselves ; that they should call upon us to 
accept nothing on their own authority, but prove every posi- 
tion they take up with the strictest logic. If they fail to do 
this, their objection to dogma falls to the ground, and the 
only question that remains is, whether we will accept the 
dogmas of Christ and His Apostles, which lAve stood the 
test of time, or those of some very confident, but not 
of necessity very trustworthy writers in the nineteenth 
century. 

9. The next point to which I shall invite attention is Mr. 
Arnold's definition of religion. He is ingenious in de- 
finitions, and his book abounds with them. Whether he 
is as successful as he is ingenious I cannot now stop to 
inquire. Those who are curious in such matters can study 
his definition of God.* But his definition of Beligion can hardly 
be accepted. He describes it as '^morality touched by 
emotion.'' f If we are to be ns strict in our attention to 
the derivation of words as Mr. Arnold is, this definition 
will hardly serve. For religion is surely that which binds 
us back; keeps us, that is, from following the bent of our 
natural will, in deference to what we inwardly feel to be due 
to a Being, or beings, of a higher order than ourselves. And 
surely the idea of emotion is singularly misleading in connec- 
tion with morality. For emotion is essentially fitful, irregular^ 
transient, varying with our physical health and external circum* 



* Pjp. 41, 43, 57. '' Gfod is simply the stream of tendency whereby 
we falnl the law of our being/' He is *^ the not ourselres which makes for 
righteousness." His brief M»tract of the Greeds (p. 229) is undoubtedly 
witty, but it may be a question whether in subjects so solemn the wit is 
not a little out of place. 

t Literature and Doama, p. 21. The " religion " of which Mr. Arnold 
speaks in Ood and the Bihle^ p. 135, does not seem to answer to his defini- 
tion, though he declares there that he uses the word '' in the only sense 
which our race can now attach to the word reli^on.'' In the next page he 
speaks of " the as yet irreligious religions." This is refdly vezy perplexing. 
Were they ''moralities touched by emotion," which were nevertheless 
immoral, and which no *' emotion " liad touched ? At all events he goes on 
to say that the '' ceremonial and rite ** they " handed down " had ** their 
proper origin not in the moral springs of man's nature at.alL^ 
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stances ; whereas^ if it is to be worth anything, the power which 
impels us to what is good should be above all things steady 
and enduring. It would be anticipating were I to enlarge 
now upon a third point, that one of the chief objections to 
Mr. Arnold's definition of God is, that it makes emotion 
impossible, at least in religion.* That " morality touched by 
emotion " is a sufficient definition of religion I am, therefore, 
not disposed to admit; though. I am ready to grant that 
emotion may have an important part to play in disposing 
us to religion, and that it ought to be capable of being evoked 
by the idea of God. 

10. Starting with an incomplete and unsatisfactory definition 
of reUgion itself, Mr. Arnold proceeds to lay down the proposi- 
tion, that nothing is to be believed which is not directly 
verifiable (Preface, p. x.). The reason that he gives (p. 42) 
for not believing in a '' Personal First Cause, the moral and 
intelligent governor of the world,'' is, that it is not ^' ad- 
mittemy certain and verifiable." But before this can be 
admitted as a sufficient reason, it must be proved that 
nothing is, or ought to be believed, but what is " admittedly 
certain and verifiable by reason," in other words, that a 
revelation is an impossibility. No doubt it may be useful 
for those who have lost their hold on revelation to be re- 
minded how many of its truths are " admittedly certain and 
verifiable." "I believe in thisy* says Kingsley's hero, 
Lancelot, in '' Yeast," stamping upon the earth, and he is the 
type of a good many men; but even his belief in ^^this," 
when carried into practice and corrected by the efiects of an 
earnest attempt to follow his conscience and do his duty, is 
supposed to have led him, as it has led many others, to believe 
in much else beside. To such persons it may be well to say 
that even those truths which are thought least " verifiable," 
are capable of much verification ; that the experiences of the 
soul are as much facts as the functions of the body ; that the 
inner history of man, his cravings and how they were satisfied, 
his prayers and how they were answered, his beliefs and how 
they were formed, are as much real history as that of the 
Greeks and Romans, or that of the crust of the earth ; that 
the spiritual forces which produced prophets, apostles, 
saints, are as real, unless we entirely abandon our ordi- 
nary use of the laws of evidence, as the intellectual forces 
which have given us poets, philosophers, and statesmen, or 



* "We can adore a Fernn^ but we cannot adore frincvpleaP — Robertson, 
Lect. y. on Epist. to Corinthians. 
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I 

the physical ones by which stars revolve in their orbits^ and 
elements arrange themselves into their various oompoonds. 
Yet however much of Christianity may be capable of 
" verification," — and I believe that far more of it is so 
than is geneiully believed, — still to assume that a revelation 
is impossible; that nothing is to be accepted as true but 
what is capable of scientific demonstration, that is, what has 
become practically certain by induction from a sufficient 
number, of carefully ascertained facts, — is an assumption of 
the very gravest kind. We may believe, if we please, but we 
cfmnot possibly know, that man has no faculties beyond his 
reason for comprehending the unseen. We can have no cer- 
tainty whatever that it is impossible for God to reveal Himself, 
apart from all argument, all logical demonstration, aU evidence 
of visible facts, to the man who will purify his soul by the 
discipline of walking by the light he has, so as to become fit 
for the reception of more.* 

11. Another very strong point with Mr. Arnold is that the 
language of the Bible is not precise or scientific in its 
character, but fluid, hterary, indefinite. (Preface, p. rv.) 
There may be some truth in this statement, but it cannot be 
received without great caution. That all the terms in the New 
Testament were as strictly and rigidly defined as is necessary in 
a philosophical investigation, is more than we have a right to 
assert ; but we have no right whatever to rush to the opposite 
extreme, and declare that they are loose and inaccurate. 
The writers of the New Testament must have been singfu- 
larly unfit for their high mission, if they expressed what 
they had to say in any terms but those capable of being 
intelligently understood by those whom they addressed.t 
It is scarcely conceivable that the greatest intellectual triumph 
the world has known, the triumph of Christianity over the 
forces arrayed against it, could have been effected by a collec- 



* See St. Paal, EpLst. to GorinthiAns, cL iL, where he insists on the ex- 
istence of a spiritual faculty by which truths of the spiritual order were 
tested and examined (for this is the usual meaning of the Greek word he 
there employs). 

t Aristotle (Ethics, Book I., ch. ii. ; Book II., ch. ii.) says that terms 
ought to be defined with as much exactness as the circumstances require. 
The circumstances in this case demanded as much definition as may be 
sufficient in order that they may become a basis of action, i.e., sufficient to 
enable men to comprehend their general drift and bearing. A closer defini- 
tion may be neoessaiy before they can safely be assumed as postulates for 
argument. In the aooye-cited passage Aristotle expressly asserts that less 
rigid accuracy in definition is neoessaiy for practical purposes than for theo- 
retical reseait^es. 
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tion of hazy ideas^ expressed in indefinite language. Religion^ 
if it be chiefly an a£bir of the hearty has for its object the 
conqnest of the mind also^ and what is of more importance 
still, the direction of the will. Bat it conld hardly have 
attained those objects if its fundamental ideas were incapable 
of being practically realized, — ^if all the ntterances about the 
Fatherhood of God and the Redemption of Man, about Salva- 
tion through Christ's Blood, and life through His Resurrection, 
— were mere loose rhetorical phrases, to which no precise 
meaning could be assigned. If there be anythiag which 
St. Paul was not, it was a " literary man'' in the usual sense of s 
the term, — that is, one who takes up literature as a business or 
an amusement, who writes either for pay, or for his own 
amusement, or that of others. If he had any object in life, 
it was a severely practical one, to bring every one with whom 
he came into contact into obedience to the law of Christ. It 
is hardly probable that with this intensely practical aim 
before him he would have employed '' fluid, passing, literary " 
language, the language of a man not in earnest, but only 
desirous of attracting a temporary attention. Moreover, as 
a matter of fact, it has not occurred to the majority of the 
readers of St. Paul, for instance, — indeed to any of them until 
lately, — ^that he did not know what he meant by the words he 
used. It has generally been supposed that anv difficulty of 
understanding him arises from the depth of his thoughts, 
rather than from any vagueness or indefiniteness in the 
language in which he conveyed them. It seems at least pro- 
bable that if there be any vagueness or indefiniteness in our 
apprehension of the great truths contained in the sacred 
writings, the fault is all our own. We have approached them 
fettered by traditional prejudices of one kind or another, 
instead of with a full desire to unlock their inner meaning. 
We have but to go back to the time in which their words 
were uttered, to study the meaning they bore in that age, and 
there will be quite sufficient to enable us to form a conception 
of the main doctrines of oar faith, — sufficient, at least, for the 
purpose for which they are designed, namely, to guide us 
throagh the dangers, the difficulties, the otherwise unsolved 
problems of our earthly life. I might say more. I might 
add that so infinite is the wisdom contained in the sacred 
Scriptures, that men who approach them in the proper spirit, 
men who are desirous to be ealightened by them, rather than 
with patronizing airs of superiority to point out their blunders, 
have advanced, and are still advancing, in the comprehension 
of their meaning. Faith, patience, self-renunciation, freedom 
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from prejudice^ earnest searcli after truths have found the key 
to many a riddle which has baffled previons ages. And where 
the man of '' culture " only sees a set of enthusiasts who are 
putting their own interpretations upon language which is 
•' fluid, passing, literary/^ utterly and entirely indefinite, the 
*' spiritual man/' to use St. Paul's words, sees only a band of 
earnest labourers, busy in digging out from an inexhaustible 
mine, fresh stores of precious material wherewith to build 
or to adorn the Palace of Truth. 

12. I proceed to consider Mr. Arnold's mode of dealing with 
the Bible. I have already treated of two of the subjects on 
which he remarks, namely. Miracles and the Fourth Gospel, 
in two volumes, which are in the possession of the Institute.*^ 
I need not, therefore, take up the time of the meeting in 
repeating what I have there said. But I may be allowed 
briefly to refer to .his mode of dealing with those subjects. 
He says, and we have already admitted it, that in the Jewish 
and Christian Churches alike there has been a tendency to 
what he calls Aberglaube, or extra-belief; that is, that there 
has been a tendency to mingle the human with the divine, 
the conclusions of reason with the truths of Kevelation. 
But when he proceeds to tell us what this extra-belief is, 
we are forcibly struck with the fact, that not only does he 
sweep away at once the greater part of New and Old 
Testament alike, but he supplies us with no definite 
principles by which w6 can separate the real original reve- 
lation or belief from the human accretions wherewith it has 
been overlaid. Thus he dismisses with equal contempt the 
first disciples of Christ, whom He chose to disseminate 
His doctrines, and the theologians of mediaaval and modem 
times. He eliminates by a stroke of the pen all Miracles, 
Prophecy, belief in the Fatherhood of God, Messianic ideas 
from the Old Testament ; all Miracles, fulfilment of prophecy, 
creeds, eschatology, and even the Resurrection of Christ, from 
the New. Yet when we come to inquire how this extremely 
difficult task of separating the true from the false, the extra- 
belief from the original revelation, is accomplished, there 
is not a single word to guide us. Mr. Arnold's method is 
charmingly, it is refreshingly simple. That is original 
Christianity, or original Judaism, which Mr. Arnold thinks 
is so; that is Aberglaube, or extra-belief, which it pleases 



* The Rector and his Friends, Dialogue 6, Miracles and Special Provi- 
dences, and the Doctrinal System of St» John, 
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Mr. Arnold to call by that name.'^ Now I venture to think that 
such a mode of dealing with the Christian^ or in fact with any 
other religion^ is not a fair one. Unless a man claims to be 
himself a prophet^ to be a man endowed with a sapemataral 
authority from on high — qualifications which Mr. Arnold 
would not only disclaim^ but which he very distinctly affirms 
to be unattainable by man — ^he has no right whatev«r^ as I 
have already observed, to require us to accept his ipse dixit.f 
His arguments must be like mathematical formulce, which^ 
can be applied^ not only by their discoverer, but by all 
other men. And therefore, instead of asserting that this or 
that is original Judaism or original Christianity, and this 
or that is Aberglaube or extra-belief, Mr. Arnold should have 
furnished us with canons of criticism unfailing in their 
operation, by which we should be capable of " verifying '* 
his conclusions for ourselves. Otherwise, it is quite possible 
that among the things not 'Verifiable,'' and therefore not 
binding upon our acceptance, may be found not a few pro- 
positions advanced by Mr. Arnold himself. 

13. Let us then observe Mr. Arnold's mode of dealing with 
the Scriptures. First, he rejects Prophecy. Let us inquire 
on what grounds. First, he tells us that there is " nothing 
blamable '' in men " taking short cuts ^ by the help of their 
imagination, to what they ardently desire, and telling them* 
selves fairy tales about it." Then he goes on to defend presenti- 
ments, and informs us that they '^ may be true." But when 
he comes to deal with the question whether prophecy has 
really been uttered or not, he takes two or three prophecies 
which have been disputed, assumes that his own interpretation 



* He admits the extreme difficulty of entering into a critical examination 
of the Scriptures, and excuses himself from the task by saying that he is 
not called upon to enter upon it (pp. 176, 180, 283, 287, 288). But, surely, 
if any one is called upon to undertake this task, and to cany it out most 
thoroughly, it is the man who insists so much upon the necessity of sifting 
the Smptures, and of separating the bushels of chaff from the grains of 
wheat therein. 

t He makes an attempt at some sort of demonstration in p. 335, but it 
resolves itself into an ipse dixit at last. " The more we know of the 
history of ideas and expressions, the more we are convinced that" the 
account of their faith ordinarily given by Christians, " is not, and cannot be, 
the true one.'' Why ? Mr. Arnold does not tell us. He goes off into an 
inquiry what Dr. Newman's opinions might have been if that divine had 
been *' bom twenty years later, and touched with the breath of the Zeit- 
Oeiit.^^ An interesting line of inquiry, no doubt, but hardly, one would 
think, germane to his subject He next touches lightlv and gracefully upon 
the Homeric poetry, and then winds up with the apophthegm, ** Demonstra- 
tion in such matters is impossible," in which he is doubtless quite right. 
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of them is the true one^ and then curtly dismisses prophecy to 
the limbo of exploded figments of the imagination ! This is 
jast as if a barrister^ in condacting a case against a vast 
quantity of hostile testimony^ were to assert that the character 
of three out of the one hundred and fifty witnesses on the other 
side had been caQed in question^ to assume that the whole 
of the one hundred and forty-seven others were unworthy of 
credit^ and then triumphantly call upon the jury to find a 
verdict for his client. Surely whatever " Aberglaube'* there 
may be in the Christian Church of the day^ it is not to be 
dispelled by such a method as this I Surely^ moreover^ the 
bebef in prophecy^ which has commanded the assent of some 
of the greatest minds that the world has ever known^ can 
hardly be disposed of by how great a master soever of argu- 
ment within the compass of nine octavo pages ! 

14. I may, however, be permitted to pursue one portion of his 
brief prophetical argument a little more into detail. Jesus, says 
'Mr, Arnold, was not the sort of Messiah the Jews expected, 
and, he implies, not the sort of Messiah prophecy had entitled 
them to expect (pp. 79, 80). To '' fuse together " the most an- 
tagonistic prophecies into an application to one person is, in his 
opinion, a '' violent exegetical proceeding '^ (p. 92). Yet he 
mentions, in another part of his work, that the Jewish prophets, 
in their anticipations of the future, proceeded on three lines of 
thought (p. 2 1 7) . The first spoke of a Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
who should restore the kingdom to the seedof David, and go forth 
to conquer the earth. The second spoke of a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, who should set judgment in the earth, and for 
whose law far lands should wait. The third spoke of one who 
was oppressed and afflicted, whom it pleased God to bruise, 
whose soul was made an offering for sin, who was wounded 
for our transgressions, who was bruised for our iniquities, by 
whose stripes we are healed. Well may Mr. Arnold say, at 
the close of each description, " Who is this ? " He does not 
answer his Question, he cannot answer it. There was One and 
One alone who answers to either description, and it is Jesus of 
Nazareth. " The Jews did not identify the three " — ^probably 
not. But they are identified in Christ. He, the Son of 
David, has triumphed and does reign in the earth. The 
Gentiles have ^' come to His light, and Kings to the bright- 
ness of His rising.'' And the whole Christian Church for 
eighteen centuries has seen in Him the Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, Whose sufferings and death have been 
the great Atoning Sacrifice for the sins of the whole wcMrld. 
Mr. Arnold does not dispute that these passages were written 
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long before there was anj prospect of their fulfilment. He 
can scarcely, I think, refuse to admit that there is something 
not a little remarkable in the fact, that these apparently 
divergent and antagonistic lines of thought have been so 
strikinglj reconciled in the life and death of Jesus Christ, as 
related by the Evangelists and explained by the Apostles. 

15. The question of Miracles* is dealt with in a somewhat 
less summary manner than that of prophecy. Thirty-two 
pages are devoted to this subject. Yet even these contain so 
grotesque a misrepresentation of what Christians hold upon 
the subject, that it is scarcely possible to understand how it 
could have been written. We are told that if the writer pf 
the pages I am considering were to change the pen with 
which he wrote them into a pen-wiper, he would thenceforth, 
in the common opinion of mankind, " be entitled to affirm, 
and to be believed in affirming, propositions the most palpably 
at war with common fact and experience.^'t ^ ^^ i^ot con- 
cerned to defend the '^ judgment of the mass of mankind,^' 
but if this is intended as a description of the grounds on 
which an intelligent Christian man believes in the miracles of 
Christ, it is singularly wide of the mark. The belief of the 
great mass of Christians is, that Christ was God manifest in 
the flesh, and that therefore, as the Creator and Governor of 
the world. He could at His Will, either by the suspension of 
the laws of nature, or by calling one force into play to 
counteract another, produce results at variance with our 
ordinary experience, ( and that as thus manifesting Himself to 



* Thirty-two pages are also devoted to this subject in Ood and ih6 
BibUy but they wander much from the point. A good deal of space is 
taken up by parodies of passages from the Old Testament in which the 
word " God " is replaced by " Shining/' Mr. Arnold being apparently 
ignorant of the £&ct, that the word tianbbted " God ** has in the Hebrew no 
such meaning. In the Semitic languages the word '* Grod " is derived from 
the idea of itrengfih. In eleven pages only does he gnpple with the real 
question, and lus reasoninff is out a repetition of tnat in Literature and 
Dogma, He avoids the real question, and attempts, by casting doubt upon 
a few of the New Testament miracles, to lead his readers to believe that he 
has disposed of them all. Not the slightest allusion^ is made to the 
cumulative evidence afforded by the immense mass of miracles reported in 
the New Testament, which are not only an integral portion of the story, and 
cannot be separated from it without destroying the whole, but which are the 
sole explanation of the sensation caused by the teaching of the meekest, and 
lowliest, and most unobtrusive of men. 

t LUeraJturt amd Dogma, p. 128. 

i It must be remembered that this is a power which even man possesses, 
at least within certain limits. 
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be the Lord of Natare and Creator of the Universej He had 
proved His right to call apon ns to believe Him when He 
informed us on matters which are altogether outside the range 
of '' common fact and experience.'' The strongest reason 
assigned for rejecting miracles appears to be^ that " the 
human mind^ as experience widens, is turning against them,'' 
an assertion which may or may not be accurate, but is cer- 
tainly hardly conclusive.* It is true that all this is followed 
by an endeavour to put ecclesiastical miracles on the Bame 
ground as Biblical ones,t &nd that some prodigies related by 
the heathen historians are mentioned ; but there is no notice 
taken of the entirely different nature of the evidence by 
which these prodigies are supported. We are told, again, that 
St. Paul was mistaken on a matter of fact, in supposing that 
our Lord's second coming would soon take place, forgetting 
that our Lord Himself is reported as having said that no man 
should know the day or the hour of His coming ; and in a 
matter of argument, when he grounded a belief in the coming 
of Christ on the use of the singular instead of the plural 
number in the prophecy in Gen. xii., though how these mis- 
takes, if they be mistakes, which Mr. Arnold does not attempt 
to prove^ can invalidate the plain statement that miracles 
were performed, which is repeatedly made in the New Testa- 
ment and underlies the whole of it, I cannot exactly see. He 
tries to make out a contradiction between Acts ix. 7 and Acts 
xxii. 9, and dismisses without examination the explanations 
which have been given. And this is nearly all he gives us as 
a reason for abandoning altogether the belief in miracles. { 

16. We next come to his mode of dealing with the books 
of the Bible themselves. First of all, he refers to the theory 
that the writers of the Old and New Testament '' were mi- 
raculously inspired, and could make no mistakes." I do not 
propose to enter upon this question, but will content myself 
with the remark, that if the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were wrong on the most important points — wrong in 
their historical narratives, wrong in their prophetical utter- 
ances, wrong in their conceptions of Gt)d, wrong in attributing 
miracles to Christ, wrong in believing Him to be God, wrong 



* So we are told, that '* it was not to discredit miracles that Literature and 
Dogma was written, but because miracles are so widely and deeply dis- 
credited already.**— G^o({ and t^ Bible, p. 386. It is therefore " lost labour 
to be arguing for them."— JHd. 

t I have touched upon this objection in the dialogue above-mentioned. 

t Save as regards toe Besurrection, which wiU be treated below. 
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in believing Him to dwell in mankind through His Spirit, — 
wrong in declaring^ as they all do^ that He rose from the 
dead — ^there seems very little left in which they were right. 
And therefore it seems altogether unnecessary to try and 
save that infinitesimal residuum from the general wreck. If 
the writers of the Old and New Testament were incapable and 
untrustworthy on the great majority of points on which they 
wrote, including by far the greater part of their teaching con- 
cerning God, and by far the greater part of their statements 
on matters of fact, it would seem more natural to discard 
them altogether, and trust to our own consciousness to evolve 
the necessary power ''that makes for righteousness/' But 
if, on the other hand, there be any real significance in the 
Bible and Jesus, as Mr. Arnold says there is,* it might be 
as well to treat both with a little more respect, and inquire a 
little more carefully into the declarations contained in the 
Bible which have been so hastily cast aside. 

17.1 can only pause to give one or two instances out of many 
of the manner in which the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are dealt with. We are told that the prophecy of the 
Judgment in the 7th chapter of the Book of Daniel ^'was 
written in the second century before Christ,^' as though there 
could be no doubt of the fact. Not a word is said to remind 
the reader of the elaborate and able treatise of Dr. Pusey on the 
Book of Daniel, in which he shows — ^first, that the theories 
which assign a later date to that book are the fruit of an 
a priori assumption that prophecy is impossible ; and next, 
that every attempt to explain the prophecy of the 490 years 
on the Maccabean theory has failed — that each has been 
raised upon the ruins of its predecessor, only to be supplanted 
by another yet more extravagant, and doomed to fail more 
hopelessly. Is it quite fair to the non-theological reader to 
give no hint of this ? The excuse can hardly serve, that Dr. 
Pusey is an unknown or a contemptible writer. Whatever 
we may think of his teaching, there is no man who has left a 
more indelible impress upon the present generation than he. 
Nor can it be contended, that this particular work is un- 
worthy of his high reputation ; for there is none of his works 
that have commanded such general admiration as this one, 
and men who on other points maintain, most strongly, views 
antagonistic to those of the learned Doctor, have expressed 
in public their strong approval of this treatise, and their deep 



• God and the BibU^ Preface, p. xliiL 
VOL. XIT. U 
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sense of the service it was likely to render to revealed religion. 
Under these circumstanceSj the calm assumption of the 
Maccabean origin of the Book of Daniel can hardly be 
regarded as characteristic of the earnest seeker after troth, 
but appears much more like an unfair attempt, of a kind 
unfortunately too common, to discredit Christianity in the 
eyes of those who are ignorant of its apologetic literature, by 
the insinuation that nothing has or can be said in its defence. 
18. The questionof the authenticity of the NewTestament has 
attracted a larger share of attention. A large portion of the 
work Ood and the Bible is given to an examination, and a 
good deal to a defence of the Fourth Gospel. But the con- 
clusion is, that our Gospels ''were probably in existence 
and were current by the year 120 of our era at the very 
latest," * and that they grew up by continual alterations and 
interpolations into their present shape. Now, this is simply 
a question of criticism. The narratives of the New Testament 
are as complete in their form, and have at least as early 
testimony in their favour, as any other books. They are con- 
sistent and coherent in their parts, proceed upon a definite 
plan, and the Gospel of St. Luke, as well as the Acts, is 
remarkable for its special claim to authentic information. If 
they be interpolated, it is impossible for any one to say where 
the interpolations occur. No break in the narrative, no inter- 
ruption of its continuity, no strange and incompatible sequence 
of thought, betrays the hand of the reviser. Nor have we more 
than two or three remarkable variations in our copies. The 
story of the woman taken in adultery, that of the angel trou- 
bling the pool of Bethesda, and another passage of extremely 
trifling importance, in Acts viii., are all that can be advanced. t 
This is not the history of interpolations, so far as we have any 
experience of them. A narrative which has gradually grown 
up in this way would present us with a text in inextricable 
confusion. We should have manuscripts with and manu- 
scripts without the added passages, longer and shorter recen- 
sions,:^ clumsy attempts at reconcilement and at a restoration 
of the true text, till the editor, bewildered by the confusion 
before him, would be compelled to abandon the effort to 



* Ood and the Bible^ p. 373. 

t God and the Bible, p. 376. It is well known that there are several 
singular interpolations in the Codex Bezae, but they are confined to 
that MS., a remarkable confirmation of the argument above. 

X As in the case of the works of Cyprian and the Ignatian Epistles. The 
latter have come down to us in three forms. 
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recover the original narrative in despair. There is nothing 
of the kind in onr present copies of the New Testament. 
In the two cases which have been advanced — I may safely 
neglect the third — there are extremely probable^ if not 
absolutely certain^ reasons to be given for the omission 
of the passages referred to. Again^ there is the argument 
from undesigned coincidences^ so ably handled by Paley and 
Blunt^ which makes it absolutely certain that we have the 
Gospels and Acts as they were originally written. 

19. And there is another consideration of no slight import- 
ance which has been overlooked. There is a natural and abso- 
lutely insatiable curiosity for accurate details concerning men 
who have made a figure in the world's history. Putting aside 
the question of Revelation for a moment^ it will hardly be denied 
that one of the most remarkable characters in history is Jesus 
Christ. Is it credible^ that with the biographies and authentic 
accounts, published by their disciples^ or^ at leasts compiled soon 
after their deaths which have come down to us of Socrates, of 
Mohammed, of Dominic, of Francis of Assisi, of Luther, of 
Calvin, of John Wesley, of Edward Irving, that the thirst 
of Christians for biographies of their Master would have 
allowed them to wait nearly a whole century, and would 
then have been slaked by a clumsy ri/acciameiito of old 
stories and new legends, a working up of authentic histories 
which were unaccountably allowed to perish, with later and 
invented details which, to the certain knowledge of most of 
the older disciples of Christ, were untrue ? Verily, this is a 
remarkable deviation from the ordinary conduct of mankind ! 
and a singular foundation for the success of a religion, one of 
whose chief boasts it was, that it proclaimed the truth, nay that 
He Whom it proclaimed was Himself the Truth 1 

20. 1 have but one remark to add concerning the genuineness 
of the Gospel history. If we compare the evidence for the 
authenticity of the Gospels with that for any other books, it is 
simply overwhelming. Schlegel is content to base his belief 
in the genuineness of one of Sophocles' plays on the fact, 
that it is quoted as his, nearly four centuries later, by 
Cicero.* Compare this slender evidence with the immense 
mass of testimony collected within two centuries in favour of 
the Gospels, and ask whether, on such principles, it were not 
utterly useless to attempt to write history at all, and whether 
it is not the determination to overthrow the s^ong array of 
witnesses in favour of Christian truth, and Christian dogma, 



* Lectwrei on DramaHc LUeraiure, Bohn's Translation, p. 109. 

u 2 
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rather than a desure for truth at whatever cost^ which leads 
to a method of investigation so entirely at variance with the 
usoal rules of criticism. 

21. But it must be admitted that the conclusions Mr. Arnold 
has formed in his first volume^ are considerably modified in 
his second. It is impossible for the careful and diligent 
student of the Fourth Gospel, for instance, to treat it as M. 
Benan does in the Oontemporcmf Review, except he holds a 
brief for its spuriousness, and therefore it is no matter of 
surprise to find Mr. Arnold, after a closer study of St. John 
and his critics, writing in a much more respectful tone in his 
later work. It is an important admission which is made there, 
that "if we had the original reports of the eye-witnesses, we 
should still have reports not essentially differing, probably, 
from those which we now tiseJ' We should, most likely, not 
have a miracle the less"'^ 

22. But Mr. Arnold cannot quite give up his favourite theory. 
The Fourth Gospel has more of Jesus Christ's authentic 
sayings and doings in it than he was at first inclined to sup- 
pose. The First has met with a pretty general acceptance. 
But there was a " preoccupation " in favour of the marvellous 
in their pages, just as, it may be observed, in Mr. Arnold's 
pi^es there is a " preoccupation " against it, which deprives 
their testimony, in the eyes of an intelligent thinker in the 
nineteenth century, of that weight which it would unques- 
tionably possess did they only tell him that which he was 
previously inclined to believe. Since they lacked the wisdom 
to do this, they must be put peremptorily out of court, for 
" neither his immediate followers, nor those being instructed^ 
could possess '' " the pure and genuine doctrine of Jesus,'' " so 
immured were they in the ideas of their time and in the belief 
of the miraculous, so immeasurably was Jesus above them."t 

23. The most startling example, however, of iiie manner 
in which this inquiry is pursued, is certainly the passage 
in which it is argued, that the Resurrection is a myth 
which has gradual^ grown up. In order to prove this, 
the narrative is most strangely distorted. We are told 
that Jesus was not known by Mary Magdalene, not known 
by the two disciples going to Emmaus, not known by His 
most intimate Apostles on the Sea of Galilee. There is 
no mention of the many occasions on which he was known ; 
no reference to the manner in which on the occasions 
specified He made Himself known; not the most distant 



* God and the Bible, pp. 383, 384. t Ibid, 
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allasion to that most striking and life-like^ perhaps^ of 
all the incidents in the Gospels — ''Jesus said unto her^ 
Mary. She turned and said unto Him^ Babboni ; that is 
to say^ Master/' Nor is there a hint that the Apostle St. 
Paul^ in his explanation of the theory of the Besurrectioni 
laid it down that the Besurrection body would not correspond 
in outward form to the natural one ; that the one would bear 
about the same resemblance to the other as the seed to the 
plant; that "it was sown a natural body, it was raised a spiritual 
body '' ; and that^ therefore^ recogmtion might naturally be 
supposed to be only possible in the way described in the 
Gospels.* The Besurrection has been often attacked^ and 
has been often defended^ but if it is to be ultimately over- 
thrown^ it must be by a careful and accurate examination of 
the evidence, and not by an incorrect statement of the facts, 
and a pre-determination to ignore the one supreme fact that 
every writer in the New Testament proclaims the Besurrection ; 
that it is made the basis of the whole Christian system, and 
that one of its chief teachers declares that if Christ be not 
risen, his preaching is vain, and the faith of his hearers is 
vain also. It is absolutely contrary to the law of evidence 
that a community can have been founded on the faith in a 
certain fact, and that fact a legend so palpably invented that 
we can *' see it growing under our very eyes.'' A distinct 
and irreconcilable schism must at once have severed the 
genuine disciples of Christ's doctrine from His credulous and 
fenatical adherents, had Mr. Arnold's theory been true. We 
should have been able to trace the growth of an extravagant 
and fanciful belief, the divergence between the reasonable 
and unreasonable followers of Jesus, as we can trace the 
history of every other remarkable intellectual movement which 
occurred in a civilized country and a civilized age. But as 
there is no such evidence of the growth of the legend, not the 
slightest sign of such divergence ; as the testimony of Christ's 
disciples was as clear at first as At last ; as we find neither 
among Jews nor Gentiles, Jndaizers nor anti- Judaizers, the 
followers of St. Paul or the opponents of his authority, any 
attempt to deny the resurrection of Jesus,t the laws of 



♦ Compare also 1 Cor. vL 13, PhiL iil 21, and the saybg of our Lord 
recorded m St. Matt xzii. 30. 

t Neither Hymenaus and Philetua, nor the persons refuted in 1 Cor. xv., 
denied the Resurrection of Christ, or some of St. Paul's arguments in the 
latter chapter would hare been absurd. And it is to be remarked that eyen 
the early heresies, the systems of Cerinthus, Basilides, and Valentinus, all bear 
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hiatorical evidence give us only two hypotheses to choose 
irom. Either the first preachers of the religion of Christ were 
guilty of a deliberate impostorei or Jesus Christ is actually 
risen from the dead. 

24. I now come to the most important feature of the volumes 
which are before us. The one conviction which Mr. Arnold 
pursues with the most inextinguishable ridicule is that which 
regards God as a Personal Being. The only description of 
Him which Mr. Arnold will allow to be in any way " verifi- 
able/' is that He is the stream of tendency whereby all things 
fulfil the law of their beings or, since righteousness is very 
properly acknowledged to constitute the primary law of man's 
true being, '' the not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness.'' Tins conception he admits that Israel by degrees 
personified for itself, but he repeatedly denies that this per- 
sonification formed any portion of Israel's original idea of 
Ood. He tells us that the Jews called this perception of a 
something without us, urging us to righteousness, by the name 
of the Eternal. Bat he forgets that, according to the best 
authorities, the unutterable name Jehovah is only the third 
person singular of the verb " to be," and ia therefore simply 
the expression of the truth revealed to Moses in the Bush. 
He says, and he quotes Gesenius as an authority for the 
statement, that the explanation of the word Jehovah, which 
would confine it to the assertion of God's Existence without 
adding the conception of His Eternity, would be a frigid and 
unsatisfactory one, and he is quite right. But he omits to 
inquire which is the primary and which the secondary idea 
implied in the word. He does not observe that the wai'd 
implies self-Existence— the "great Personal First Cause" 
which Mr. Arnold dismisses with such contempt, while the 
tense, which implies a continuous or unfinished action,* is the 
portion of the word which implies Eternity. 

25. And then we are led off to a disquisition on the derivation 
of the word " w," " essence" It signifies originally to breathe, 
and thence we are invited to conclude that the idea of existence, 
or rather, essence, in early times was nothing but the idea of 



witness to the &ct that the Besorrection of Christ was the doctrine of the 
Christian Church, though they invented all kinds of strange myths to account 
for iXu This is the precise opposite of " a legend growing under one's verv 
eyes." On the contrair, it was a stubborn fact, the evidence of whi<i 
the early heretics would have evaded if they could, but they found it too 
strong for them. 
* »ee Ewald*a Ktbrew OramnKMrt-^Temes of the verb. 
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breathing I The sabstitution of the one word for the other, 
which Mr. Arnold attempts, would lead to some very singular 
results if applied to his own pages.* But the fact is, that 
the derivation of the word is only another instance of what 
is so common in the language of children, and of races of 
men in their infancy, the employment of the concrete for the 
abstract. There seems some reason to suppose that the 
language of man in early times was confined to a few words, 
and those words connected with his most pressing wants and 
the ordinary phenomena around him. By degrees, as those 
phenomena were often seen to be the result of some invisiblo 
power, the word which originally referred to the external 
manifestation was transferred to the hidden principle within, 
and another word (generally equally onomatopoeetic) took the 
place of the former to denote the external action.f To forget 
this, to attempt to define every word that is used, without 
admitting the existence of some primary intuitions which 
are antecedent to demonstration, is to make all language and 
even thought impossible, to reduce ourselves even below the 
level of the brutes by rendering us incapable of communicating 
with one another. J We may puzzle ourselves with Mr. Arnold, 



* A few instances may be given at random. ''God brecUkes here at 
bottom a deeply moved way of saying conduct or righteousness." — Literature 
and DogmOy p. 47. " But God is not a Person^ and such a ''terrible abstract" 
(flod and ifu Bible, p. 77) cannot breathe.** Again (Literature and Dogma, 
p. 199), " God breathes an influence"— Mr. Arnold's version of "God is a 
Spirit." Compare Mr. Arnold, in Ood and the Bihle, p. 77, and observe how 
the abstract becomes the concrete, and the concrete the abstract^ at his 
bidding. 

t Mr. Arnold declares {Ood and the Bible, pp. 80, 81) that the word xe signi- 
fies to breathe, and the word to exist means to grow, to etep forth, and that all 
these denote certain activities belonging to humanity. This is one of his 
improved sayings, for which it would be well if he would advance a little 
proof. There is at least some ground for the opposite assertion in many 
uuiguagea. Thus, in Hebrew, n*n signifies originally to breathe, but it 
became in the end the recognized word to represent that which was the 
ootiM of the phenomenon, whue other words, as niU, rrts, 2W2, OtE^J, mn, &c, 
sometimes kindred and sometimes not, were used to represent the visible 
action. The same is the case in the kindred Semitic languages. So the 
Greeks used tlfii and ^va> to represent the cause, i.e. exigence, <^v(rdtu, 
Tviw, and av^ctf for the phenomenon breathing, growing. The Latins have 
their sum, es, fui, and their augeo, flo and spiro. The Germans their bin, ist, 
seyn, as well as their blasen, athmen, hauchen, wachsen : and we ourselves 
our be and is, as well as our puff, breathe, blow, grow. Dr. Curtius, Mr. 
Arnold's authority, may have " succoured a poor soul whom the philosophers 
had driven well-nigh to despair." But Dr. Curtius only tells us what the 
root of our word is. He does not tell us that ero means^ " I will go on 
operaiing," though no one denies that it means, " I will go on living.^ 
% The truth of this may be easily proved: , Ask any one who addresses 
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by analyzing Descartes' proof of existence ;* we may bewilder 
oar minds about the existence of matter; bat unless we 
take something for granted^ unless we consider ourselves 
entitled to assume that the phenomena of the visible 
world and the forces that obviously underlie them are 
facts^ which we may regard as the basis of all argument^ 
there is no other conclusion open to us than that of the 
philosophic poet in The Rejected Addresses, that " nought is 
everything and everything is nought.^' 

26. When Mr. Arnold contends, in defence of his position 
that there is no personal God> that the words used in the Bible 
are not capable of scientific demonst^tion, but are '' thrown 
out/' as it were, at '^ something beyond our power to grasp/' he 
is on safer ground. No one, riot even the most illiterate of 
the believers in His Personality, believes that he can com- 
prehend God. But, because we are unable to comprehend 
God, it does not follow that we can comprehend nothing 
about Him. We speak of a mountain, and, when we do so, 
we form a definite conception of what we mean, but we do 
not say that we know all about the mountain. We see it 
from one point of view, and it impresses us with an idea of 
size and form which is definite, and true so far as it goes. 
We travel round it ; we obtain glimpses of it from different 
points of view, we correct and improve our first impressions, 
but still we cannot form any idea of it as a whole. Yet 
will any one assert that we have no idea of it at all, or that 
the idea we have is incorrect ? We proceed further. Since 
the whole of the interior of the mountain is still unknown to 
us, we collect specimens from various parts of its surface, 
and form conclusions as to the materials of which it is com- 
posed. We have made another advance in our diagnosis, 
wo have learned something, not only of its form, but of its 
properties, and that something is indisputably true. Still, 
we have formed but a very inadequate conception of the 
great reality which stares us in ^the face, and which trans- 
cends our powers to comprehend as a whole. 

27. Or we may take an instance from the heavenly bodies. 
There is much in the conditions of existence of the sun that is 
entirely beyond our conceptions. Of the properties of substances 
exposed to the enormous pressure and intense heat to which 
they are exposed in the sun, we can form no idea. Yet do 



you to define every word he uses, and eyeiy word employed in his definition 
and conyersation is at once reduced to a ludicrous absurdity. 
* Gad and the Biblt, p. 66. 
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we therefore know nofching of the sun f Is it altogether 
impossible to form a definite conception of himf Are our 
ideas, of him, as the great vivifying power of animal and 
vegetable life, whose threefold beams diffase light, heat, and 
chemical influences throughout the earth, merely inexact 
ideas '' thrown out,'' at something which we have no power 
to grasp, or are they not perfectly exact and true in themselves, 
though they by no means exhaust the properties of that to 
which they belong^ ? 

28. The late Dean Mansel, whose powerful treatise Mr. 
Arnold, as is usual with the assailants of present day Chris- 
tianity, ignores,^ points out the intellectual difficulties in the 
way of combining the idea of the Personal with the idea of 
the Eternal, yet he shows that we may be able to form a true 
conception concerning some of the attributes of God which 
the word personality, inadequate though it be, is the only one 
capable of expressing.f And if it be asked, why insist 
upon the use of a term which, if confessedly inadequate to 
express the truth in all its fulness, is sure to be also mis- 
leading? we reply, because, to omit to use it would not 
only be misleading also, but would lead us much farther firom 
the truth than the other horn of the dilemma. In the 
former alternative we use language which is insufficient to 
express all the truth, in the latter we use language which is 
actually contrary to truth. And there is no third coarse open 
to us. We must either affirm of Grod those attributes, of 



* Mr. Arnold gives a kind of reason why he does not answer the Bampton 
Lectures of Professor Mozley, in Ood and the BibUy p. 41. It is ingenious, 
but hardly satisfactory. It has since been done, he says, by the author of 
Supernatural Religion, That is to say, that some one else has done what 
Mr. Arnold ought to have done himself. Or, if Mr. Arnold contends that 
it would be " vain labour,** because '* the human mind is losing its reliance 
xy^n them — ».e. miracles," it may at least be asked whether it is not the 
duty of the human mind to give the whole matter its fair and candid con- 
sideration, and whether it can be considered eithisr fair or candid to ignore 
altogether what is said in arrest of judgment upon the most important 
questions in heaven and earth. As far as Mr. Arnold's treatises are con- 
cerned, a sti^nger to the whole question might imagine from them that all 
the writers on the Evidences were Butler and Pasou, and those extremely 
ridiculous and contemptible persons the "Bishops of Winchester and 
Gloucester." 

t I am aware that Dean Mansel's volume led to a lively controversy, 
even among the defenders of Christianity. Whether Dean Mansel were 
right or wrong, it is not my present intention to inquire. I only wish to call 
attention to the &ctthat his brilliant and masterly treatise is as utterly 
ignored by Mr. Arnold as if it had never been written, a veiy convincing 
proof that the attitude of modem " culture " to Christianity is not that of 
thorough, honest, impartial inquiry. 
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which the word personality is the best expression^ or we 
must implicitly deny them. We must either speak of God 
as "He'' or we must speak of Him as "It/* that is, in 
spite of all Mr. Arnold may say to the contrary, we must 
either give the impression to those to whom we speak of 
Him, that God is a Person, or that God is a thing ; that He 
is something higher than ourselves, to which we instinctively 
look up, or that it is something of an inferior order of being 
to ourselves, on which we as instinctively look down. For 
complain as- we may of the notion of limitation attached to 
the word personality, it at least serves to bring before us 
the higher and nobler qualities of our humanity. Personality 
implies the idea of a Free Agent, who acts, not from blind 
necessity, but by the counsel of His own will, which in God's 
case operates, we believe, in accordance with the dictates of 
Eternal Reason. And when we apply the term to Gt)d, we 
mean also to say that He is capable of those moral attri- 
butes of love, pity, care, guardianship, providence, which are 
infinitely higher than the mere mechanical action of an 
impersonal power. Tell me that my idea of a Personal God 
is anthropopathic, and I reply that we can only approach to 
the idea of God by contemplating the noblest attributes of 
the noblest being we know.* Tell me that God is infinite, 
and that He, therefore, is incapable of being conceived by 
man, and I reply that space, too, is infinite, but that this 
does not prevent me from knowing that it is peopled with 
stars and star dust, and that the part of it within my ken 
is capable of being conceived, and is governed by the simplest 
and most intelligible of laws. Tell me that the God of our 
Thirty-nine Articles binds me to regard God as "without 
passions,'' and I reply that the attitude towards His creatures 
implied by any one of the words I have just used, is possible 
without the emotions which in us finite beings are usually 
supposed to attend it, and that the emotions of our finite 
humanity presuppose something in the Infinite to correspond 
to them. 

29. And, lastly, I would observe that God is repre- 
sented to us throughout Scripture as our Father,' as one to 
Whom prayer can be addressed, and Who will condescend 



* Foigetting that supentition supposes a real and undeniable desire in 
human nature, the spirit of Deism casts away from it all notions of God's 
anger, judgments, or punishments, as representations .arising only from the 
limited nature of the human understanding.— Meander, C^ur<^ History, vol. i. 
Introduction. 
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to hear and answer it. Mr. Arnold has endeavoured to 
represent this as part of Jewish and Christian Aberglanbe, 
though to assert this is to rend both Old and New Testa- 
ment asunder, and to present us with a few disjointed 
fragments, as the whole of Jewish or Christian belief. He 
declares''*' that Israel, whatever our Bibles may say, said 
from the first that God was ''the Eternal not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness '^ and nothing more. But why 
should not the two ideas be united? Is there anything in- 
compatible in them f Does not Moses f combine them when, 
after speaking of God as ''a God of truth, and without 
iniquity, just and right is He,'' goes on to say, '' Do ye thus 
requite the Lord, foolish people and unwise 7 is He not 
thy Father that bought thee ? hath He not made thee and 
established thee f '' And does Mr. Arnold seriously mean to 
maintain his obiter dictum that the '' account of creation '' 
with which the Bible opens, and the truth of which is assumed 
throughout, '' all came to " the writer " from the idea of 
righteousness'' JX 

30. The truth is, that if we once surrender the doctrine 
of the personality of God, however inadequate the term 
may be to express our meaning, we have robbed religion, 
even according to Mr. Arnold's definition of it, of its main- 
spring. Mr. Arnold may expurgate the Bible, and enlarge 
on the immense practical advantage those will gain who adopt 
his method; but what is religion without an All-Father? 
What is it in the hour of strong temptation, when the 
'' stream of tendency " whereby we fulfil the law of righteous- 
ness seems almost to have ceased to flow ? What is it in the 
hour of trial, of sickness, of despondency — what in the agony 
of fruitless remorse ? Men in old time often died by their 
own hand, and that because they beUeved either in Mr. 
Arnold's God, or else in the irreversible decrees of a Fate by 
which Jupiter himself was bound. What but the belief in a 
Father, merciful and gracious, who loves those whom He 
chastens, can preserve us when pressed down by accumu- 
lated anxieties, from giving way to despair ? And what is 
left, I would further ask, to train up a child in the ways of 
that righteousness which Mr. Arnold has so much at heart ? 
I have elsewhere remarked, § that the poets have ever recog- 



* LUeratur$ and Dogma, p. 38. 

t Mr. Arnold does not impugn the Mosaic origin of the book of Denter' 
onomy. 
t Page 35. § Beelor and His Friends, p. 178. 
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nized one of the most touching examples of what is beautiful 
and true in the spectacle of a child at its mother's knee, 
learning to lisp the words^ '' Our Father which art in 
heaven/' But what the Gospel of modem culture^ as repre- 
sented by Mr. Matthew Arnold^ would substitute for it is^ 
'^ not ourselves which makes for righteousness, be thou to 
me the stream of tendency whereby I may fulfil the law of 
my being.''* Which will be the most potent method of 
training up a child in the way of righteousness, I leave to 
others to decide ; but if they decide for the former — and I 
do not see how they can hesitate for a moment — ^I would 
remark that it would be strange indeed if the young were 
most successfully led into the way of truth by a way that is 
not true. 

31. But I will not sum up my observations on this head 
in my own words. I will quote from that eloquent volume 
to which I have already referred, and to which I wish 
Mr. Arnold had devoted more study before he treated with 
such contempt the idea of a Personal God. " Personality," 
says Dean Mansel, " with all its limitations, though far firom 
exhibiting the absolute nature of God as He is, is yet truer, 
grander, and more elevating, more religious, than those 
barren, vague, meaningless abstractions in which men babble 
about nothing under the name of the Infinite. Personal, 
conscious existence, limited though it be, is yet the noblest 
of all existences of which man can dream ; for it is that by 
which all existence is revealed to him."t He shows how a 
morbid horror of what is called Anthropomorphism poisons 
the springs of much of our modern philosophy, and then 
proceeds'in words which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
quoting J : — "Pools I to dream that man can escape from 
himself — that human reason can draw aught but a human 
portrait of God. . . . Sympathy, and love, and fatherly kind- 
ness have evaporated in the crucible of their philosophy, and 



* Mr. Arnold uses a similar argument himself in the Preface to God and 
the Jiibki P- xiv., against calling God the unknowable. The whole passage 
is singularly inconsistent with the tone of his former work. " God,*' he 
says, *'the name which has so engaged men's feelings, is, at the same time, 
hy its very derivation, a positive name, expressing that which is the most 
blessed of all boons to man, Light ; whereas. Unknowable is a name 
merely negative." Compare lAteraiure and Dogma, p. 58. " Concerning 
that which we will not call by the negative name of the unknown and un- 
knowable, but rather by the [equally negative] name of the unexplored and 
inexpressible.*' 

+ Limits of Religious Thought, Lect. III. 

X Ibid, Lect. L 
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what is the caput mortuvm that remains but only the sterner 
features of humanity^ exhibited in repnlsive nakedness ? The 
Gk)d who listens to prayer^ we are told^ appears in the 
likeness of human mutability. Be it so. What is the 
God that does not listen^ but the likeness of human obsti- 
nacy V^ . . , . Our rational philosopher stops short in the 
middle of his reasoning. He strips off from humanity just so 
much as suits his purpose^ and the residue thereof he maketh 
a god — ^less pious in his idolatry than the carver of the 
graven image^ in that he does not fall down unto it and pray 
unto it^ but is content to stand afar off and reason con- 
cerning it.'' 

32. I have selected Mr. Arnold's work for animadversion^ 
because it is an admirable specimen of the manner in which 
modem culture^ so far as modern culture is opposed to re- 
vealed religion^ is accustomed to deal with that which it 
opposes. In the scientific sceptic^ religion has an antagonist 
with which it is possible to deal. His arguments are definite^ 
and^ so far as they go^ logical. Either Scripture^ as he inter- 
prets it^ is irreconcilable with the discoveries of modem science^ 
or his inferences from those discoveries conflict with Chris- 
tianity. But the man of culture is an opponent altogether 
intangible. He does not argue^ he speculates ; he gives^ not 
his reasons for disbelieving revealed religion, but his impres- 
sions concerning it. From his point of view, nothing more is 
required to justify unbelief than that it is widespread ; whether 
it ought to be widespread or not is a question he never thinks 



* Grod is found not '* to be a person as man conceives of a person, nor 
moral f as man conceives of moral, nor intelligent, as man conceives of intelli- 
gent, nor a governor, as man conceives of governors." — Literature ani Dogma, 
p. 39. It might with equal truth be said that God cannot be conceived of as 
not a person, as man conceives of not a person ; nor as not moral, in the 
sense m which we understand the word, and so on. But, in truth, the sen- 
t^ice refutes itself. Nothing could be more genial than the ridicule Mr. 
Arnold heaps upon Bishops and Archbishops for saying that God is 
" a Person,** the " Moral and Intelligent Governor of tie Universe " ; 
nothing more emphatic than the language in which he asserts that He or it 
makes for righteousness. But were Mr. Arnold to assert that God is not 
moral as decidedly as he does that He is not a Person, not a Governor, and 
the like, the only conclusion his readers could come to would be that God 
most certainly did not *' make for righteousness." All which leads to the verv 
earnest wish that, in writing on sul^ects so deep and so solemn, Mr. Arnold 
had taken some very good advice, which was given to the world more than 
two thousand years ago, even according to his own computation (p. 69), in 
Eccl vi : " Be not lash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to 
utter anything before God : for God is in heaven and thou upon earth, there- 
fore let thy words be few." 
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of asking. If he disbelieves in miracles^ it is because they are 
*' discredited/' If he rejects prophecy, it is because its pos- 
sibility is *' generally disbelieved/' The " current theology of 
the day '' must be surrendered because it is '' doomed/' The 
doctrine of a personal God must share its fate, because the 
awful infiniteness of the subject has enabled some clever 
dialecticians to suggest difficulties which are easier suggested 
than answered. '^ Dogma/' as Christian doctrine is called, is 
unpopular just now ; so the cultured man of the world cries 
" Away with it," and is entirely indifferent to the fact, if, 
indeed, he is aware of it, that the " dogma " he decries, which, 
at least, has some claim on our attention, must of necessity be 
replaced by dogma which can establish no such claim. And 
so the grave and solemn assertions of Christians about Grod, 
assertions supported by the most remarkable concurrence 
of testimonies of all kinds, internal, external, philosophical 
and historical, moral and spiritual, are lightly cast aside, 
and their place taken by the confident ipse dixit of the 
essayist, or the so-called philosopher of the present day. 
Nothing is more characteristic of the ^kssailants ot Christianity 
than the boldness and recklessness of their assertions on 
almost every point. The worn-out theories of schools of 
theology and criticism which are almost extinct in their 
birth-place ; the *' rusty tools " which have done their work 
in their day, and are now laid aside ; these are '' refiirbished" 
and paraded as the weapons which are to give Christianity 
the coup de grace. And the man of ''culture," quickened 
into a languid enthusiasm by what he fondly deems to be 
fiomething new, forgetting that what is new is not always 
true, and above all unwilling to expose himself to the exertion 
of a thorough and earnest examination of the question whether 
it be true or not, dismisses the matter with a courteous smile, 
politely waves aside ^he crowd of anxious apologists who come 
" between the wind and his nobility," and informs the world 
that the matter is settled ; that Christianity has nothing to say 
for itself, and that the reign of enlightened intellect has begun. 
33. A very remarkable instance of what I have just said is to 
be found in the volumes to which I have this evening directed 
the attention of the Institute. I do not wish my words to be 
applied in their full force to Mr. Arnold,* but he has supplied 



* Mr. Arnold himself deprecates tbe tendency te identify the leaden of 
thought with their followers. " It is notorioos/' he says (JyineteenUi Cenr 
twryy March, 1877), " that great movemento are always led by aliens to the 
sort of people who make the mass of the moyement." 
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us with abundant evidence^ that even he wrote his Literature 
and Dogma with anything bat a fall acquaintance with what 
might be said in favour of Christianity and the Bible;' or 
if he had such an acquaintance^ he does not betray it, and 
still less does he condescend to intimate to those who hang 
upon his lips that anything has been or can be so said. 
Stung, however, by the criticism directed against his 
former volume from the more outspoken and extreme section 
of the opponents of Christianity, he has obviously, since writing 
it, devoted considerable time to the study of the evidence for 
the authenticity of the books of the New Testament.* The 
result is, that in his later volume he treats the Christian 
Scriptures in general, and the Gospel of St. John in particular^ 
with a respect which differs in the most marked manner from 
the flippant and unjustifiable language which in his former 
volume he has permitted himself to use concerning it. It 
might possibly happen that if, at some future time, he would 
give the questions of Miracles and Prophecy, of the fact of the 
Resurrection and the theory of a Person^ God, that close 
attention which they undoubtedly deserve, he might possibly 
find that it had been well to have treated *' the Bishops of 
Winchester and Gloucester '* to a little less of his satire, and 
to have dispensed with a little of that freedom of assertion 
respecting the current theology of the day, which is so marked 
a characteristic of his book. 

34. It is with a view of inviting attention to this want of 
thoroughness as characteristic of the society of our own 
time that I have written this paper. That the scepticism 
of to-day is very different in its tone to the scepticism of the 
age of Butler and Gibbon, I am perfectly willing to admit ; 
but that it is always as different as some persons suppose I 
do not believe. That there is such a thing as honest doubt 
I have always granted, and I have ever regarded the claims 
of the honest doubter as deserving of the truest sympathy. 
But we must remember that now, as ever, there is a kind 



* In Ood and the Bible Mr. Arnold appears leaUy to haTO fi^ained a 
inastei7 of this branch of his subject, though he can hardly be exnected 
altogether to recant the opinions to which he had so rashly committea him- 
self. He makes a serious blunder, however, when he says, that " even the 
heretics" received the first GospeL The early heretics received none of the 
New Testament Scriptures, Idarcion only the Epistles of St Paul and a 
mutilated gospel of St Luke, while Basilides and Valentinus dispUy a 
greater acquaintance with, and a much higher respect for, the Fourth Gk)epel 
than any other. 
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of doubt which is not altogether honest. We must not be 
misled by a tone of earnestness which^ if not exactly 
assumed^ may be the result of self-deception. It is the 
fashion in this age to display at least a certain appearance of 
earnestness ; but a man may easily persuade himself that he 
possesses that quality when he has it not. And in a time like 
our own, which is distracted by the variety of its studies, and 
overwhelmed by the amount of its evanescent literature, the 
habit of dealing superficially with all questions, however 
important, is one that is growing, and is likely to grow 
among us. It is a bad habit at all times, but it is especially 
dangerous when it invades the province of religion. That 
man incurs no light responsibility who without fuU considera- 
tion disturbs the religipus convictions of his neighbours. It 
is no light responsibility, even when we are sure that they 
are wrong ; it is a very heavy one unless we have excellent 
reasons for being sure that we are right. Before we put 
before the world that which, if accepted, will shake old 
beliefs to their foundations, we ought thoroughly to test and 
examine the grounds for what we say. Kandom asser- 
tions, like thistle-down, if given to the winds, will spread 
widely abroad, and will produce an abundant crop of weeds 
instead of a harvest of useful grain. And as a rule the 
works now published against the Christian religion are a difiii* 
sion of " trifles light as air,'* rather than of weighty and solid 
investigations into the grounds of Christian belief. They 
have a rapid circulation, and then they fall down and die ; 
but not without doing their fatal work of destroying conviction 
in many a heart. Men will imbibe the poison, who will not 
take the trouble to employ the antidote. Such books are 
eagerly read, because they have a certain gloss of novelty, 
and often, it is to be feared, a flippancy to which replies on 
so solemn a subject could not possibly condescend. They 
produce conviction, such as it is, because men have neither 
the time nor the inclination to inquire into the truth of 
assertions so boldly hazarded. And the Bashi-Bazouks of 
scepticism,* the men who ape glad to get rid of Christianity 
because it is a check to their evil desires, swell the ranks of 
its antagonists, and give an additional point to the cry. See 
how many are the opponents of Christianity— how few are 
its defenders ! 



* I am not indebted to Professor Huxley for this expression. It was 
written before the lecture of his, in which a similar expression occurs, was 
deliyered. 
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35. Yet we need not despair of Christianity because once 
again the alarm is raised^ as it was in Batler^s day^ that it is 
losing its hold upon the English mind. We need not accept the 
conditions of peace Mr. Arnold holds out to us. For in tnith^ 
the prevalence of scepticism that alarms us is only a result of 
the fact^ that men are more real than they were. Men are no 
longer content to profess their belief in a religion because it 
has long tradition in its favour; they will only accept it 
because they believe it to be true. And, therefore, we have 
no longer the nominal support of those whose mouths pro- 
claimed the truths of Christianity, but whose lives belied 
them. As I have just intimated, they have gone over to 
our adversaries. And so we obtain the wish of Ajax.* We 
shall perish, if perish we must^ in the light. We know who 
our friends are, and who our adversaries. There are but few 
remaining on our side who are not heart and soul the disciples 
of Christ ; few who are not ready not merely to argue for Him, 
but to devote their lives to His service. A minority the true 
believers in Christ may be still, as they always have been, 
but they have the strength of conviction and cohesion against 
a multitude of half-hearted and divided adversaries. The dif- 
ferences which separate Christians are as nothing to those 
which distract their foes. Therefore, we may boldly continue 
to preach the " traditional " Christianity which is '^ built upon 
the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone.'' We may venture on 
the supposition that Christ's chosen messengers knew, at least, 
as much about Him and His doctrines as any acute critic of 
our own day. We may dare, on their authority, to maintain 
still, without hesitation and without apology, the reality of the 
miracles on which the world is '^ losing its hold." We may 
appeal to the prophecies in which men have ceased to believe, 
just so far as they have refused fairly to enter into the evidence 
for them. We may proclaim the Resurrection of Christ, because 
without it Christianity, the visible saviour of a decaying world, 
is reduced to a shadow — a name, nay, even an imposture, and 
nothing less. We may retain our firm faith in a Personal 
God, because it is the one central truth by which religion 
must stand or fall. We may continue to uphold the credit 



• Homer, Iliad, b. xvii., 646-7. 

Zet) irdrrp, AWd ov pvoai vTr* i^ipog viae 'A%aii5y 
Uoifiaop d' aWpriVf dbe S' d^aXnoXatv idk<rOai 
'Ry ct ^ati caj o^teraoVf imi vv roi tva^iv ovrtaq, 
VOL. XII. X 
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of the Scriptures^ because they^ and they only^ give a coherent 
account of God's dealings with the world from its creation ; 
because they^ and they only^ contain authentic details of the 
life of Him Whom God sent to redeem it. We may be sure 
that ''fluids passings and literary '' remarks on the '' igno- 
rance '' and '^ superstition ^' of the writers of the Scriptures ; 
grotesque perversions of their beliefs, their narratives, and 
the grounds on which those narratives are received, will not 
avail to shake the completeness of the greatest conquest that 
has ever been achieved over humanity. The belief in '^ God 
manifest in the flesh '* * is now, as ever, the ground of the 
Christian rehgion. It is the rock upon which Christ has 
built His Church, and '^ the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it/ 
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The Chairman, having conveyed a vote of thanks to Professor laas for 
his valuable paper, added, that it was now open to those present to offer any 
comments upon it. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the following communication from the 

Rev. J. M'Cann, D.D., of Glasgow: — 

^ May I be allowed to express my thanks to Professor Lias for haTing so 
abljT exposed many of the fallacies in the teaching of Mr. Arnold, — teaching 
which is rendered exceedingly dangerous by the very fluent style in which it 
is delivered, the wit by which it is embellisned, and the extreme facility with 
which large and. apparently solid structures are built on definitions which are 
altogether untenable. Here, I think, Professor Lias allows him sometimes 
to escape too easily, for, as accurate definition is the veiy basis of all sound 
reasoning, by examining and overturning his most stnmge definitions the 
fallacies of the superstructure would at once become apparent. He has also 
a misleading habit of coupling words as relatives which bear no relation to 
each other. We find an instance of this in the first paragraph of the paper, 
where * unexplored and inexpressible * are substituted for 'unknown and un- 
knowable.* Now, the terras * unknown * and * unknowable ' are perfectly clear 
and distinctly related to each other, but ' unexplored ' and * inexpressible ' refer 
to completely different thoughts. The former being nearly synonymous with 
*■ unknown,' but the latter having no connection with ' unknowable,' because 
that may be very well known which is yet inexpressible ; for example, the 
soul is accurately known in consciousness : few, however, will admit tnat the 
term ' soul ' is an adequate expression for it. But once let such phrases as 
these pass, and countless mjrstic changes can be runff upon them till the 
reader becomes utterly bewildered, and fancies himseu in a solid structure 
while he is only amid the clouds. Again, what can be said about his 
definitions of God ? See note, para. 9. Is the stream objective or subjective ? 
Does it bear us, or do we bear it ? Can we resist the tendency, or is the 



* It matters not whether we read oq or Ococin the &mous passage I have 
quoted. If ^c be the true reading, it can hardly agree with anyuing bat 
etov l&vroQ in the preceding verse. 
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tendency compulsion ? And, as regards the ' law of our being,' whence is it ? 
Is it a mere bubble bom of the stream, or is it a 'something apart from the 
stream, and independent of it ? And who can extract any meanins from 
' The not ourselves which makes for righteousness ' ? What is that which is 
the not ourselves ? Is it a force, or person, or what ? Such definitions are 
valueless until these questions have been answered. His definition of Religion 
is equally faulty ; but as the paper treats of that more fully, it may be passed. 
I would, however, call attention to the proposition as stated in paragraph 10, 
that ' nothing is to be believed which is not directly verifiable.' And here I 
would partly agree with Mr. Arnold, but do we mean the same thing bv 
verifiable ? I hold that the only means.by which we can establish the truth 
of any proposition is consciousness and the laws of thought, and that what- 
ever is affirmed by these, is by that &ct proved true. And surely if there 
be any one proposition more certainly affirmed by them than another, it is 
that the mind aeraands a ' Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent 
governor of the world.' The mind cannot rest till it finds an agent, him- 
self unchanged, who is capable of producing all changes, and who must 
necessarily b9 intelligent and moral I perfectly agree with the Professor 
when he says that the most important feature of the volumes is the denial of 
the Personality of God, but I must be permitted to differ from him when he 

2 notes Mansel as having at all assisted in the establishing of this Person- 
Uty (par. 27). It seems to me that Dean Mansel has done more than 
almost any otner English writer to render a belief in the Personality of God 
impossible. He has so manipulated the terms ' unconditioned,' ' absolute,' 
and ' infinite,' that he deprives us of all knowledge of God of every kind. 
He says, ' we must remain content with the belief that we have that know- 
ledge of God which is best adapted to our wants and training. How far that 
knowledge represents God as He U we know not, and we need not know.' 
This, however, is not knowledge at all, but ignorance. And if we be wholly 
ignorant of €k)d, we cannot predicate of Him self-determining intelligence 
or personality. I cannot help feeling that while we continue to use the terms 
unconditioned and its species in their literal meaning, we present to our- 
selves a form of personahty so vague as to be incomprehensible and useless ; 
but that if we speak of God's in&ity and absoluteness, as simply His know- 
ledge of all that is to be known, His power of being able to do all that is not 
inherently impossible, and His freedom from all necessary relations, we ex- 
press all that can actually be meant by the words, and present an unassailable 
front to antagonistic metaphysics. But may I also be permitted to add that 
I believe the only practical view of God's personality that can be presented 
as a sufficing thought to our intellects, as a power to influence the world and 
reform men's lives, was given to humanity when Christ said, ^ He that hath 
seen Me, haUi seen the Father.' " 

Rev. J. Fisher, B.D., in congratulating Professor Lias, said that a paper 
containing an examination of so large a number of works must have been no 
small task. At its commencement the paper referred to a statement made 
by Mr. Arnold and his friends, that Christianity was " doomed." But this 
had been said by the enemies of Christianity 1800 years ago, and had 
been persistently declared ever since, yet Christianity has survived. It was 
"doomed "in its cradle by the Jewish High Priests: it was "doomed" 
by heathen philosophers and idolaters generally, so much so, that before the 
time that Constantine renounced heathenism, a medal was strack with the in- 
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scription "Nomen ChruH ddeto^; and, indeed, the veiy name of ChriBtianify 
did then appear to have been blotted out firom the face of ^e earth : it had been 
doomed by Continental atheists and by English deists, bnt it had survived 
aU— Christianity lives because its Head Hves. With regard to religion being 
^' conduct '^ ; whatever theologians might have said about ''morality, ethics 
conduct," the Bible did not say that they were religion. The word of Grod 
as it had come down to them, was aU that they had to contend for. Mr. 
Arnold's book, he considered, had too much of hypothesis and assertion 
n it, and his attempt to prove certain passages in the Acts irrecon- 
cilable, failed altogether. As to the personality of Grod, if He was not a 
Person, what was He ? It was difficult to comprehend Him, no doubt; but, 
as had been said by Richard Sibbes 250 years ago, '' If we cannot compre- 
hend Him we can apprehend Him." We could lay hold of Him by a living 
faith as revealed in the Gospel. 

Rev. C. L. ExosTROM would offer a few remarks rather in corroboration 
of the paper than against it. He supposed that the central thought of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's theoiy was, that certain races of men were 
gifted with certain characteristic powers, such as the Greeks possessed in 
matters of art, and the Jews in the matter of spiritual insight ; but he drew 
from that the mistaken inference that we were not to receive the testimony 
of the latter. He (the speaker) should have thought that the highest in 
any sphere which expressed man's aspirations were most likely to be correct. 
In music, for instance, Germany, which was the most forward nation 
in that respect, had laid down certain canons which were actually 
true, as the teachings of Science showed. Then, on a kindred question, how, 
he asked, were they to judge of all such matters of spiritual aspiration ? 
Were we, who were beneath them, to judge them ? We know that, when 
Shakspeare first wrote, his writings were condemned by many persons. The 
French nation for a long time condemned them, because they did not agree 
with the canons laid down by Aristotle. We found such authors as Racine 
holding Shakspeare in small esteem. But now the world had grown wiser, 
and, having had that colossal intellect before it for centuries, had learnt that 
the canons, which were in force when Shakspeare wrote, had to be revised 
when they came into conflict with him. In like manner the BiUe was not 
to be judged by lower canons, but, when the latter conflicted with it, they 
ought to give way. With regard to the Personality of (rod the reverend 
gentleman pointed out that Christ had never given His disciples to believe 
that The Father was u " something outside ourselves which makes towards 
righteousness.** He also laid great stress on the early date of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which would have been meaningless, had it been written 
after the Romans began the siege of Jerusalem. 

Mr. D. Howard asked the meeting to bear in mind one point, namely, 
that the differences which distracted the foes of Christianity were infinitely 
greater than those which existed amongst Christians. He considered that 
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the paper which had just been read gave a much clearar conception of what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold might be supposed to mean than could be obtained 
from reading his most fluid book. The scientific aigument against Christianity 
was, that it was not sufficiently defined ; but what did the litenuy aigument 
give them ? Could anything be more utterly unscientific and impossible 
to define than Mr. Matthew Arnold's own definitions? What was the 
meaning of the " not ourselves who make for righteousness " ? He had often 
puzzled his mind to find out whether the verb was in the active, middle, or 
passive voice. Altogether, the controversy between the defenders of the 
Scriptures and those who belonged to Mr. Arnold's school of argument was 
simply the old story of the trident and the net : the latter was the more 
awkward thing to fight because they never could hit it. 

Mr. L. T. DiBDiN said that the paper which had been read found fault 
with Mr. Arnold's definition of religion, namely, *' morality touched by 
emotion," on account of its obscurity. Might not he have meant religion as 
applied to an individual ? Mr. Arnold probably would not say that morality 
itself was a shifbiiig thing. Probably his opinion was that it had nothing 
to do with emotion, which was something in us which led us to take 
hold of righteousness, and which gave the latter an influence over us. 
As Professor Lias said, emotion was " essentially fitful, irregular, transient, 
varying with our physical health and external circumstances," and for that 
reason, in Mr. Arnold's opinion, religion had a different hold upon different 
persons, and a different hold upon the same person at different times. 
Morality was fixed, but the power it had over us depended upon the emotion 
of each person. 

The Chairman was glad Professor Lias had called attention to the fact 
which was lost sight of by a great many people, that there was a negative 
dogmatism just as much as a positive dogmatism. It was as dogmatic to 
say *' There is no Grod," as to say ^^ There is a God" ; and it was as much 
so to say that God was ** the not-ourselves which makes for righteousness," 
as to say that He is a Personal Being infinitely just and powerful. The 
fact was that where we had belief and science we must have dogma. The 
reason people w^re afraid of the word was that *' to dogmatize " was used to 
signify ** forcing unproved opinions on others." The Chairman, then referring 
to the difference between the mode in which Christianity was attacked 
in the present day, and that in which it used to be assailed during the 
last century, said : years ago the method was coarse — Qod was slandered— 
whilst in the present day the method was refined. He remembered a story 
told with reference to Voltaire. The Mayor of Brest was invited to meet 
M. de Voltaire, and the civic dignitary, when he heard to whom he was 
about to be introduced, expressed himself thus : '^ He is the Voltaire who 
has permitted himself to employ disrespectfcQ words about God ; well, I would 
recommend him not to use such expressions about the magistrates of Brest ! " 

Professor Lias said that in writing his paper heXhad found it necessary 
to steer between rocks and quicksands,— he had to avoid matters upon 
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which ChristiiiDS themselves differed, so that they might have a pleasant and 
not an acrimonious discussion. He remembered an anecdote of a well-known 
professor at Cambridge, who expressed his wish that German metaphysics 
and Grerman theology were all at the bottom of the Qerman Ocean. He (Pro- 
fessor Lias) did not altogether join in that wish, because he thought that we 
were considerably indebted to German theology ; but if there was anything he 
wished at the bottom of the German Ocean it was the bitterness of their religious 
differences. As to what had fallen from Mr. Bibdin, to his mind the proper 
definition of religion was that it was a '* restraining power." He would not 
undertake to explain Mr. Matthew Arnold's '^morality touched with emotion." 
He found it extremely difficult to understand what was meant How could 
morality be touched by emotion ? He should have imagined that it was we 
who were touched by emotion, and not morality, and that morality was inde- 
pendent in itself from emotions, and was a principle which, under all 
circumstances of our physical state, would still bind us down to do the one 
thing which was right. He thought Matthew Arnold's definition was veiy 
unsuitable, but, if he were asked to explain, he could only say that he gave 
up the task in despair. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
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ORDINARy MEETING, Juhi 18, 1877. 

(SpeeiaUy hdd at the HauH of the Soeieiy of Ark.) 

Bxv. RoBiNBoir Thornton, D.D., Yics-Psesidsnt, in the 

Chaib. 

The Minnies of the last Ordinary Meeting, and of the Annual Meeting, 
were read and oonfizmed, and the following elections were announced : — 

MiMBBRS :-~Rer. H. G. Battexson, D JO., Philadelphia ; Bot. A. Horey, 
LLJ)., S.T»D., President Newton Theological Institute, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. ; Bey. F. F. Goe, M,A. (Oxon.), London ; J>. C. Fox, Esq., 
Somenetshire ; J. Enmore Jones, Esq., Ennune Park ; R. C. Morgan, 
Esq., London ; W. L. Watson, Esq., London ; T. B. Woodward, Esq., 
Malyem. 

AasociATB (Life) :— L. T. Wignun, Esq., London ; Bey. Prebendaiy Bullock, 
M.A., London. 

Associates :^Sir J. Fkyier, MD., ILC.S.I., F.B.S.| London ; T. Johnson, 
Esq., Macclesfield ; Lieut. W. L. Greenstreet, B.E., Daijeeling, Bengal ; 
W. G. Ciaig, Esq., Ireland ; W. S. Watoon, Esq., F.B.C.8., London ; 
Colonel Blair Beid, Bengal SUff Corps ; Key. J. L. Challis, M.A., 
Cambridgeshire ; Bey. G. W. Petherick, B.A. (Dub.), Salford ; Bey. H. 
M. Hart, M.A., Blackheath ; Bey. G. Crewdson, M.A., Kendal ; Bey. 
L. F. PhUlips, B.A., Daijeeling ; Bey. F. W. Macdonald,B. A., London; 
Bey. A. Canney, London ; Bey. S. D. Thomas, Wrexham ; Bey. J. D. 
Tetley, London. 

Also the presentation of the following Works to the libraiy : — 
*' Proceedings of Boyal Society, " 179, 180. From Hu SocUty. 

" Proceedings of American Philosophical Society,*' 96, 98. Ditto. 

*' Proceedings of Canadian Institute," 95. From (he Intti^U. 

" Materialistic Physiology.'' Dr. J. M. Winn. Th$ Author. 

" Scripture and Science." Bey. W. C. Badger. IXtto. 

<< Charing Cross Magazine." T. Greenwell, Esq. The Editor- 

"Is the Book Wrong?" Bey. B. H. Smith. TheAvihor. 

Various Papers by S. M. Drach and the Bey. G. W. Petherick. The Authort. 

The Bey. Isaac Taylor, M.A., then gaye a lecture upon The Hiitory of 
the Alphabet [As Mr. Taylor is bringing out a work of some size giying his 
yiews upon the subject, only the following prdeis of his argument is inserted 
here.] 
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TEE EI8T0BT OF THE ALPHABET. 

By the Bev. Isaao Taylob, M.A. 

{Precis by tlie Atdhor.) 

THE history of the alphabet has been only known within 
the last few years. De Bongo's great discovery of the 
derivation of the Semitic letters from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics has proved that the alphabet is the oldest existing 
monnment of hnman civilizations-bolder than the Pjrramids. 
There were three stages in its invention : — 

1. Ideograms^ — ^pictures of things. 

2. Phonograms^ — symbols of words and syllables. 
3« The letters of the alphabet. 

The lecturer gave various iUustrations of ideograms and pho- 
nograms from the Chinese and Egyptian writings and explained 
the nature of the Egyptian system of phonetics and determina- 
tives. After giving a brief account of the syllabic writing 
which was developed in Japan out of the Chinese, and in 
Cyprus out of the Cuneiform, he went on to explain De Bongo's 
discovery of the mode in which the Semites had selected 22 
letters out of the 400 Egyptian hieroglyphics, and thus 
formed that first alphabet, which had been the parent of 
all the alphabets of the world. By the aid of diagrams the 
lecturer traced the history of each letter of the EngUish alpha- 
bet. He began by showing how the letter A was originally 
the picture of an eagle, B of a crane, M of an owl, L of a lion, 
and 80 on with the rest. He then exhibited the transition 
from the Hieroglyphic forms to the Hieratic forms found in 
the " Papyrus Prisse,'* the oldest book in the world, older than 
Abraham. He next explained how the alphabet on the 
Moabite stone, and that on the tomb of Eshmunazar, king 
of Sidon, were derived from the Hieratic writing of the 
" Papyrus Prisse.^' The lecturer then passed on to the de- 
velopment, from the Phoenician letters, of the early Greek, 
Etruscan, and Latin alphabets, beginning with the letters 
scrawled on the leg of the Colossus at Abousimbul, in Nubia, 
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by Greek mercenaries in the service of PsammetichnSi B.C. 61 7. 
He then showed how our modem written and printed alpha- 
bets had arisen out of the Soman letters^ and^ after a brief 
account of the Sanskrit and the Bnnic alphabets^ and of the 
routes by which they miffht respectively nave reached India 
and Scandinavia^ he stated that all the alphabets of the world 
might thus be traced^ by means of the Moabite stone^ to their 
ultimate source in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

He spoke in the next place of the powerful influence which 
had been exerted on the spread of alphabets by the three great 
missionary religions^— Buddhism^ Christianity^ and Moham- 
medanism; showing how Buddhism had spreskd the Asoka 
alphabet over India, Ceylon, Tibet, and Java; and how the 
Nestorian schism had carried one form of the Syriac alphabet 
oyer the plains of Central Asia to the wall of Cmna, wlule the 
rise of Islam had caused another local Syriac alphabet, that of 
Cufa, to be the parent of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Hindustani forms of writing. 

He went on to explain the causes of alphabetic change :— - 

1 • Those due to the nature of writing materials, — day^ stone, 
papyrus, parchment, palm-leaves. 

2. Indolence in the writer. 

8. Need of legibility. 

He showed in detail how certain letters had been modified 
in form by the influence of these causes, and gave some curious 
illustrations from the forms of the modem Arabic letters. He 
then pointed out the reasons which had caused the order of 
the letters to be changed in difierent alphabets, and concluded 
by stating that in the so-called Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., we have still in daily use, in a most archaic form, the first 
ten letters of the primitive Semitic alphabet. In illustration 
of this statement he showed in detail how the figures 2, 5, 
7, and 8 are nothing but modifications of the letters B, E, Z, 
and H. 

The Chairuan. — I am snre all will unite in thanking Mr. Isaac Taylor 
for his address ; he has been compelled to compress into an hour and a half 
matter which would afford ample material for a book. I do not think I shall 
be singular if I say that I have listened with much admixation to the way 
m which Mr. Taylor has given us in that short space of time what might 
fill a Yolmne of considerable size. 

A MmffwcR. — We know that many of our missionaries have introduced 
alphabets to different nations, and I believe that a missionary in North 
America has introduced a syllabic system of great simplicity^ for the purpose 
of teaching reading and writing to new tribes to whom the Gospel is to be 
preached. 

Y 2 
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Mr. Taylob.— As a simple test of the usefulness of a syllabic system, I may 
point out that the Japanese are now proposing to replace their own syllabic 
writing by the English alphabet. As you multiply your fonns and symbols 
it becomes more and more difficult to distinguish between them. If yon 
have fifty or sixty syllables to be represented by separate symbols, the 
symbols will be either so much alike as to be difficult to distinguish, or so 
complicated as to be tedious to write, and difficult to remember. 

Sir GsoROB Campbell, M.P. — I have been much interested in the 
address which Mr. Taylor has given us, but with regard to the Arabic I 
do not think he has brought out very clearly, to those who are not 
acquainted with it, the direct connection of that with the original Phoenician. 
He describes Arabic as a succession of strokes and dots, the dots being 
necessaiy in order to distinguish the strokes from each other. Now, I 
have had some practice in it, and I know that, as a written character, it 
has some great advantages over our own, and is written with greater fiicility 
and quickness. Perhaps Mr. Taylor will be good enough to give us some 
further explanation of the connection between the Arabic alphabet and the 
original Phoenician alphabet. Then I fear Mr. Taylor has done but scant 
justice to the Sanskrit alphabet — that admirable and excellent and expressive 
alphabet, one of the best in the world — ^in treating it as a mere sub-branch of 
one of the great families of alphabets. I think that in its development, not 
only. of the simple consonants, but of the aspirated and double oonsonants 
and vowels, we may find much that is both interesting and excellent. My 
impression is that the Sanskrit alphabet may be more easily traced to the 
Phoenician, but with regard to the Arabic I do not see the connection. 

Mr. Tatlor.^1 only mentioned the Arabic as an example of facility in 
writing, and it is obvious that what is easy to write is often difficult to read. 
As to the Sanskrit alphabet, I had no time to dwell on its merits, but merely 
alluded to its derivation from the Semitic alphabet The exact stages of 
the affiliation are still disputed amongpt scholars. As to its perfection, no 
doubt it is beautifully perfect 'in theory, but its typographical signs are 
numbered up to 328, and I should like to know whether a newspaper, such 
as the TimeSy could possibly be printed under such a system. The difficulty 
of distinguishing between the numerous types is so great that Sanskrit 
scholars correct their proofs by means of reference numbers referring to 
the types, instead of actually writing the letter in the margin of their 
proof-sheets. 

Sir Gborgb Campbell. — My experience is that Arabic is not at all 
difficult to learn or to write, nor is it difficult to read. But the great question 
which I wished to raise was whether there is proof that the Arabic ia a 
derived alphabet, and does not come from an independent source ? 

Mr. Taylor. — I think there is no doubt at all of that It clearly comes 
from the Aramaic, through the Palmyrene, which is an alphabet written 
at Palmyra in the time of Zenobia. We have many inscriptions in that 
alphabet, and it can be affiliated through the Haunn alphabet to the alphabet 
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written at Cufo, which again was the parent of the Naskhi or modem Arabic. 
I do not think there Is any doubt about that ; in fiMty I believe it is undis- 
puted. 

The Chairicav. — Ab the subject of a missionary alphabet has been men- 
tioned, I may point out that we have an instance of one daifing from ten 
centuries back. Two Greek ihonks, Cyril and Methodius, endeavoured 
to adapt the Greek characters to the Sclavonic language. Their alphabet 
contains forty-eight letters, and is very complicated and artificial Peter the 
Great reduced the number of letters to thirty-five, and that missionary 
alphabet, so adapted, la now used to represent the complicated sounds of 
the Bussian language. Any one who has attempted to master Bussian will 
admit that the alphabet is not easy to acquire, partly owing to the numerous 
different sounds which have to be dealt with, and partly owing to the 
character of the Cyril ic alphabet. Whatever we may say of the Slavs, one 
thing is to be wished, namely, that they had framed a better alphabet. 

Bev. H.'A. Hall. — There is a link in the history of our language which is 
undeveloped— I mean that which conveys it to a particular neighbourhood. 
On the Baltic Sea there is a class of persons, by some called misguided, by 
others heretical, who say they are descended from the lost ten tribes. I 
should like to know whether there is anything possible in that notion, or 
whether it is absurd ? 

Mr. Taylor. — ^Any notion may be considered possible, if there is any 
evidence in its fiEivour, but where we have no evidence at all, the best thing 
is to say nothing about our notions. But I fully admit that if you compare 
the Bunic letters with the Semitic, you will find a remarkable resem- 
blance in almost every case ; so that it is a thousand to one in favour of the 
Scandinavian letters not being independently invented, but borrowed. 

Mr. Hall. — Mr. Taylor has pointed out the trade route from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic over which the Bunic alphabet may have travelled. Is it 
not the case that in the Crimea are found Hebrew cemeteries, with Hebrew 
inscriptions ; and if there is that route, is it not possible that those who died 
and were buried in the Crimea may have been part of those who carried 
the alphabet to the people of Northern Europe ? 

Mr. Taylor. — That is, I think, hardly possible. The inscriptions in the 
Crimea are of the Babylonian type of square Hebrew, and are comparatively 
modem, whereas the earliest Bunic inscriptions are somewhat older in date, 
and wholly different in character. If you go into the matter, I think you 
will arrive at the result that the Northmen were in possession of their Bunes 
before the Karaite Jews settled in the Crimea. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Feb. 4, 1878. 
0. Bbooki, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chaie. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections were annonnced : — 

HoNORABT Foreign Oorbesfondino Member : — H. M. Stanley, Esq. 

Mexbbbs : — ^The Right Bey. Bishop Staley, D.D., Lichfield ; Ber. Pro* 
fessor Dabney, D.D., United States ; Bev. B. W. Eennion, M.A., 
Norwich ; W. H. Porter, Esq., Letterkenny. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library : — 

« Proceedings of the Boyal Geogiaphical Society," 1st yearly Part. 

From the Society, 
'* Proceedings of the Boyal United Service Institution,*' Part 93. 

From the ItutUution, 
'* GompaiatiTe Psychology." By Professor Bascom. The Author. 

^ The Charing Gross Magaane." From T, W, Qreenwell^ Eeq. 

The Chairmak. — We are all well aware that in the present day, un- 
fortunately, scientific thought is, by some scientists, made to interfere with 
what properly belongs to the scope of religious belie! I have therefore 
much pleasure, on the present occasion, in inviting your attention to the 
paper now to be read, in which we shall find that the important principles 
we proclaim are placed Id a highly satis&ctozy light. I have now to call 
upon Bishop Ck>tterill to read his paper. (Cheers.) 

The following Paper was then read by the Author : — 

ON THE TRUE RELATIONS OF SGIENTIFIO THOUGHT 
AND BELI010U8 BELIEF. By the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Edinburgh. 

IT is probable that by this time most persons are tired of 
hearing that ''the problem of the age is the reconciliation 
of science and religion.'^ Such language is certainly exag- 
gerated, and implies, I think, some misconception of the 
Suestion at issue. Many of ns, doubtless, are of opinion that 
: only scientific men and theologians would be content to 
work in their several spheres, with sincere, patient, and 
reverent love for truth, religion and science would in due 
course reconcile themselves, without any interference of ours ; 
and we ourselves may not only find no obstacle to ourreUgious 
belief in any of the legitimate results of scientific research^ 
but even in regard to speculations which may seem to us to 
transgress the true limits of scientific thought, we may cheer- 
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fully rest in the conviction that " Trath is the daughter of 
Time^'^ and that -^e must not expect at once to discover the 
harmony of all things in heaven and earth. 

2. The very existence^ however^ of this Institute is itself a 
proof that we are conscious that there is nevertheless an 
important work to be done^ in some degree peculiar to the 
present age, in investigating the true relations between these 
two departments of human thought. Those of us, indeed, 
who know from sad experience how deeply infidelity and even 
atheism have penetrated into the lower strata of our English 
life, and how they are fostered by the specious arguments 
against all religious belief which some of the theories of 
modem science suggest, cannot but feel how necessary in these 
days, and how highly to be valued, are the labours of those 
who devote themselves to the special work of exposing these 
sophistries. And we camiot but ask with some anxiety, what 
progress has been made in this direction, and whether anything 
has been efiected towards the solution of the problem (to use the 
popular language) of the reconciliation of science and religion. 

3. It seems impossible to doubt that there has been of late 
among the more intellectual classes some reaction from the 
geneiul disbelief which at one time was the fashion, and which 
still represents itself in some of our leading periodicals as the 
most advanced thought of the age. It has been found that 
the leaders in that department of science which is physical 
science in its true and proper sense are, in this age, as they 
have been in former ages, believers in Revelation ; whilst the 
objections to Christianity have proceeded almost exclusively 
from men who, however eminent for certain scientific attain- 
ments, are students only of the phenomenal laws, and not of 
the dUmics of nataro. IndJed, dyBarnical Bcience has 
turned the tables on the objectors, proving from its own 
standing-point, if not all that it attempts to prove, at all 
events that the problems of the universe present greater 
difficulties to the unbeliever than to the Christian. And on 
all sides there seems to be growing up a somewhat altered 
feeling. On the one side, it is discovered that Christianity 
has much more to say for herself on purely scientific grounds 
than was anticipated. On the Christian side, there is more 
confidence that all real science ought to be welcomed as an 
ally, and not feared as an enemy ; and there is, on this side at 
least, much less of that dogmatical and overbearing language 
as to the questions at issue, which too often in controversy 
displays the consciousness of want of argumisnt. 

4. We have, therefore, good reason to believe, it would 
seem, that some progress has been made in the right direction. 
Yet, if we are to have a lasting peace— I do notj of course. 
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mean between Christianity and unbelief : between these there 
can be no peace while the world lasts^ but between science 
itself and religion^ as there certainly ought to be^ — ^it must be 
established^ as it appears to me, on a somewhat broader basis 
than has been as yet assumed. Attempts to reconcile them 
at particular points only are always of doubtful advantage. 
We may- seem to have gckined much when we prove, for 
example, that the history of creation in Holy Scripture har- 
monizes with the conclusions of geology or of dynamical 
science ; or when it is maintained by scientific men that the 
physical universe is constructed of atoms which have the cha- 
racter of " manufactured articles " ; or when a new discovery 
throws doubt on some theory that seems to us to exclude the 
Creator from His own world. But there is no small risk in 
this mode of dealing with the question, of doioff some injury 
alike to science and religion, and especially of producing a 
feeble hybrid, which is neither genuine science nor true reli- 
gion. And this method of seeking a reconciliation between 
the two seems to assume that the conclusions of science have 
a certainty such as the principles of Christianity do not possess, 
which is exactly the opposite of the truth. For not only is it 
manifest that many of the particular hvpotheses of science are 
more or less suesses in the dark, which more knowledge may 
largely modi^, but also generally scepticism, which is fatal to 
religion, is the very life of science. And if some of those 
scientific conclusions, which seem to confirm religion and to 
effect the reconciliation desired, are found in the progress of 
human knowledge to be not altogether trustworthy, rehgion 
itself may receive no small detriment. At all events, our faith 
is in danger of becoming a poor faint-hearted thing, always 
suspicious of science, and afraid lest some new discovery should 
knock away the uncertain supports on which it had too much 
relied in its conflict with infidelity. 

5. Indeed, very little reflection mi^ht convince us that in 
order to avoid these dangers we need a general solution, and 
not any number of particular solutions of the problem. How- 
ever, it is clearly not sufficient to say generally that science 
and religion have different spheres, that each is paramount 
in its own, and that the one need not interfere with the 
other. This the unbeliever readily admits, and complacently 
bids religion confine itself to the sentiments^ and elevate them^ 
leaving to science the sphere of logical reasoning, for which he 
claims absolute authority over the mind. But sentiment, we 
well know, means anything or nothing, except it be rational 
and have a basis of reaUty ; and certainly Christianity claims to 
be, in the highest conceivable sense, reasonable, the very 
manifestation in human life of Divine Beason. 
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6. It is evident^ then^ that this qaestion of the several 
spheres of religion and science needs to be very carerolly in- 
vestigated, and my purpose this evening is to offer a few sn^- 
ffestions towards the solution of this great problem. My 
deep conviction is that the rapid progress of physical science 
in modern times has given rise to popular notions as to the 
authority of scientific thought, and its right to control and 
dictate to the intellect, which are both altogether groundless 
and very misleading. And I am now referring not merely to 
some doubtful theories, but even to those conclusions which we 
all accept without questioning. In order, however, to discuss 
this, it will be necessary first of all to examine^— and this I will 
do as concisely as is possible without being obscure — ^the 
several distinct modes of regarding the universe, that is, the 
several spheres of thought of whicn the human mind is capable, 
and of wliich the scientific method is but one. Fichte, who, 
at times, even while subverting the very basis of all religious 
belief, yet indicates with singular clearness the lines on which 
Christian thought sbould proceed, has, in a work known in this 
country by an English translation^ The Way towcurds the Blensed 
Life, marked out a fivefold division of this subject, which, with 
such modifications as are required to make it Christian instead of 
Pantheistic, and are, indeed, necessary to its exactness and com- 
pleteness, seems to me a perfectly exhaustive analysis ; and 
without accepting his conclusions, or even following his argu- 
ments, I shall avcul myself of the general outline of his analysis, 
as directing us to accurate distinctions of the several spheres of 
human thought which become^ I think, almost self-evident 
when they are once defined. 

7. (I.) For instance, it will not be questioned that the first 
and lowest mode of regarding the universe, the view of the 
outer world to which we are all naturally more or less enslaved, 
is that of sense; that in which those things which men appre- 
hend by their sight, their hearing, their feeling, and their other 
bodily senses, seem to them the only realities. The man who 
cannot rise above this sphere of thought is in the lowest sense, 
avdpuiroc t/^uxcK^^Ci ^ natural man, and is, without all doubt, 
living a life unworthy of the high powers and the gpreat ends 
of humanity. Or, as Wordsworth says, — 

** Whoee mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slayei the meanest we can meet." 

And you will remember when the poet would describe a man 
destitute of all generous feelings and honourable motives, his 
incapacity of r^;arding any other aspect of nature beyond that 
l?hich the senses recog^nize is the inaex of his character : 
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** A prixniofle by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothiDg more." 

8. But^ althongli subh a view of the world aronnd as differs 
little^ probably not at all except in degree^ fix)m that of 
aninmls^ yet we cannot, without undermining the foundations 
both of sJl knowledge and of all morality, treat this sense-view 
as in itself unreal, or consider the forms and phenomena of the 
universe to be illusions. These phenomena, indeed, when 
tested l^y reason, are found to be tixe effects of causes often- 
times totally different from the interpretation put on them by 
the senses ; the colour of an object, for example, as it appears 
to the eye, and the particular vibrations of the ether which 
produce the sensation of that colour, are so different in kind 
that the mind can trace no connection or analogy between 
them. Yet the one is as truly a reality as the otiier, and as 
certainly the work of the Creator. It is the mere pedantry of 
science to condemn as untrue popular language, the language 
of the senses ; as if those thmgs which science regards as 
realities were anything else than effects of yet higher causes, 
such as doubtless would be found, could we comprehend them, 
to differ as widely from the conceptions of science as these do 
from our immediate perception of the phenomena. 

9. (n.) Again, it requires but little consideration to discover 
that the second, or next in order from the lowest mode of 
viewing all created existence, is that to which our logical 
£BU)ulty, and reason (in a limited sense of the word) directs us ; 
in which the .universe is regarded as the outcome of law, and 
of orderly sequences of cause and effect. This view, in refer- 
ence to t^e material universe, is that of physical science, the 
office of which is to investigate the laws according to which 
the ^sequences of natural phenomena are govern^. Such, 
though by no means so accurately defined, or so logically 
determined, as it has become in modem times, was the idea 
which in tiie ancient Greek philosophy was involved in the 
word 6v<ng, the notion in this, as in the Latin naiura, being 
that 01 a generative and productive power expressing itself 
according to some primordial law, in the forms and phenomena 
of the Universe. In conformity with this idea, modem science, 
as its horizon extends, aims not only at discovering the imme- 
diate antecedent of each phenomenon, but also at proving these 
various antecedents to be results of some common cause, and 
thus representing the various energies of nature as only different 
forms of the same universal energy, and the apparently diverse 
or even conflicting laws, as all dependent on one common law. 
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10. Bat this view of Nataie^^ as was recognized even in the 
Ghreek philosophy^ indades not the material universe only^ but 
the whole nature of man^ and, therefore, his civil and political 
relatione— those which belong to him as a member of the 
human &mily ; and it is thus the foundation of social and 
moral science. In regard to these, however, its sphere is veiv 
limited, as it cannot transcend the realm of law, or deal witn 
questions, the governing principle in which is spirit, and not 
Nature only— that spirit which is life, and not mere law, which 
is self-determining, and not the mechanical effect of antecedent 
causes.. Science, however, as the logical investigation of law, 
and of the sequences of causes and ^ects, has to do, not only 
with those relations between men which are determined by 
the lawJB of the State, but also with that lower, yet most true, 
doctrine of morals which forbids injustice between man and 
man, and dictates obedience to that which duty requires, 
whether commanded by any external law or not. Nor is this 
science, as might be imagined, of a different order from 
physical science; for the law and order of the material 
umverse are but the counterpart of those which must govern 
the social state of man, if it would fulfil its proper ends ; as 
has been beautifully said^ in the spirit of the truest philosophy, 
of those molecules of which, according to the theory which 
the writer has expounded, all the systems of the material 
universe are constructed, 

" From the ineffaceable characters ipipressed on them, we may learn that 
those aspirations after accuracy in measurement, truth in statement, and 
justice in action, which we reckon among our noblest attributes as men, are 
ours because they are essential constituents in the character of Him Who in 
the beginning created, not only the heaven and the earth, but the materials 
of which heaven and earth consist." (Clerk MctxweU on Molecules,) 

11. (III.) And yet, however superior to the life of sense, 
and worthy of a rational being, the scientific mode of regard- 
ing the universe may be — and to many it appears the sum 
total of aU conceivable wisdom, — ^it is nevertheless certain that 
most cultivated intellects, and many, indeed, that are unculti- 
vated, find this view wholly insufficient of itself to satisfy 
them, and that there is a higher and nobler region of thought, 
as Seut removed from that of mere law as this is from the 
domain of the senses. The grandeur and the beauty of the 
universe appeal to a faculty in man, far superior to that logical 
faculty which amounts only to the recognition of identities ; 
while the spirit of man has a poetic or creative power, and 
derives from the universe ideas which the dialectic reason 
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could never have discovered there. Certain notions of beaaty 
indeed there are which proceed merely from pleasnrable effects 
on the senses^ or from associations with such effects; but 
these belong to the firsts or lowest^ view of the universe^ and 
even animals seem to possess some such feelings. But the 
true human consciousness of beauty is of a different order 
from this^ and exists even in the absence of actual sensation. 
It depends^ however^ in no degree on the knowledge of the 
causes by which phenomena are produced^ and is in no way 
connected^ it would seem^ with the logical faculty; indeed, 
the scientific mode of regarding the universe, except as it 
enlarges our view of Nature, seems to be a hindrance rather 
than helpful to the exercise of the higher and creative 
faculty. "The glory of Nature," to use the eloquent words of 
the late Canon Mozley, '^in reality resides in the mind of man; 
there is an inward intervening light through which the 
material objects pass, a transforming medium which converts 
the physical assemblage into a picture." This mode of 
regarding all created being, which as looking through Nature 
to invisible ideals, and being a witness that we belong to a 
higher universe than this which is seen, we may call the 
spvrUaai mode, is not only the source of all real art, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere imitation of nature, but, in another 
form, is essential to that higher moral life which consists not in 
mere obedience to law, even the law of conscience, but in the 
love of that which is good and excellent, ro Ka\oKaya06v, for 
its own sake. To this sphere of thought and sentiment 
belongs indeed all that is noble and elevating in man, and in 
the history of the world. The ideas which are of this order, 
soaring above the region, not only of the sensible perceptions, 
but also of mere law and scientific conclusions, refuse to be 
measured by the same standard as these, and often, in regard 
to the physical world, appear to the scientist, and, in refer- 
ence to morals, to the legalist, as extravagant and unreal, as 
the conclusions of science seem to him who knows nothing 
but that which his senses teach. Yet this would be a dreary 
world if law were the only reality and the one master in the 
universe. 

12. (IV.) But every one of these several aspects of the 
universe has pointed onwards to one higher still, which though 
distinct from all, and transcending all, yet embraces all ; for 
how is it that these existences are what they are, to us and to 
each other ? The answer, by law, does not in the least solve 
the difficulty; science merely asserts and expounds the 
orderly sequence of the phenomena, but gives no further 
explanation. The mystery of the relation of our perceptions 
to the external world it leaves a mystery. The original cause 
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of the rarious enereies, tihe mutual connection of which it is 
ever attempting to determine^ it does not profess to know ; in 
fact it loudly proclaims it unknowable. It is evidently 
quite out of its province to account for the fact that these 
physical laws produce in nature objects of beauty^ and that 
our miilds have the aspirations and sublime ideas which 
Nature suggests by its various forms^ yet does not itself con- 
tain. There is only one possible answer to the (question. As 
certainly as it is blindness in him whose view is limited by 
the perceptions of the senses not to recognize the order that 
underlies the things that are seen, and in the scientific mind 
to be incapable of realizing the beautiful and good and noble, 
and of loving it for its own sake, so, and much more, is he 
blinded who does not regard all these things as proceeding 
from God, and subsisting in God. The fact that to some 
minds the reUgioua view of the universe seems unmeaning, 
and perhaps absurd, is no argument whatever against its 
truth, any more than that many are incapable of scientific 
conceptions, and that to others poetic ideas are unintelligible, 
can be admitted as a proof of the unreaUty of these modes of 
thought. The universal conscience of man has led him in all 
ages and in all nations, with no exceptions but such as prove 
the rule, to regard God as the omnipotent, all-pervading, 
onmipresent Will, " of Whom are all things, and we by 
Him ; in Whom we live and move and have our being.'* To 
the religious mode of regarding the universe it is quite 
unnecessary to define whether we should say that the events 
happen by God's permission, or by God's overruling pro- 
vidence, or by God's appointment, or God's predestination ; it 
is simply that to exclude God, the sum and source of all 
goodness and all reality, from anything whatsoever in the 
universe, is to the religious mind not only intolerable, and 
more horrible than death itself, but an absolute self-contradic- 
tion and absurdity. 

13. (V.) It might be supposed that when man has attained 
to the religious view of the universe, this must be the highest 
possible region of human thought ; and, indeed, that the mind 
is incapable of reaching further, except with the aid of a 
Divine revelation, seems self-evident. But it was a true 
instinct that suggested to Fichte that, in order to exhaust 
every mode of thought, a yet higher sphere is required ; and 
though he calls it the view of science or philosophy, yet his 
language evidently means, that as the religious view regards 
all things as of God, and God in all things, that whicm the 
mind still demands for its satisfaction, is a knowledge of the 
manner of the relation of God to all existences, and of all these 
to Grod. But here all speculation must, in the nature of things. 
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£ail ; for this is the knowledge of the unknowable, it is looking 
into tiie impenetrable darkness of Infinite Light. And yet 
without snch knowledge religion is a mere sentiment or instinct 
of i^th^ rather than a reasonable belief; and however firm and 
im movable the conviction may be^ producing implicit confi- 
dence in One of whom all that is known is that He is Ood, yet 
snch conviction is nnprolific, and cannot generate those concrete 
religions ideas which alone become living principles and 
powerful motives in the soul. Indeed, in all ages, the human 
mind has shown itself incapable of resting in an abstract or 
indefinite religion, but has felt after God if haply it might find 
some form in the darkness, and has struggled to rise from 
nature to some more defined knowledge of God. But the 
effort has been fruitless, and the result has only been supei^- 
tion and idolatiy. This want of the ^uman mind Christianity 
alone claims to have supplied, by its revelation of God made 
man, and of the mystery of the relation, of God to the universe 
in Christ. It claims to have solved the problems which the 
preceding modes of thought suggest, but do not explain. And 
it must be observed that this, which for distinctness we may 
call the theosopMc view, and which the Christian revelation 
opens to us, instead of carrying us further away from the 
universe as it is, on the contrary in that which is its central 
idea, the incarnation of the Word or Son of God, is connected 
with every other sphere of human thought, and gives a new 
reality to all. It is, for example, impossible to regard the 
sense view of the world and human life as an unreality if we 
believe in the Incarnation. The very foundation of the Beve- 
lation, as a manifestation of God in human nature, lies in the 
region of the senses (1 John i. 1, 2). Again law, in which, wo 
have seen, moral law must be included as its highest form, has 
new light thrown on it by the history of this relation of God 
to man, whilst the morality which is superior to law finds here 
its noblest and its perfect type. The mode, therefore, of re- 
garding the universe which Christianity alone enables us to 
take does really complete the cycle of human thought, and 
leaves no space for any other mode, nor any possibility of some 
superior region of thought being attainable. And compre- 
hending, as it does, the whole range of human thought from 
the highest to the lowest, it appeals to all, and must needs be 
in harmony with all, and the reality in this sphere cannot be 
contradictory to the reality in any other. But it must not be 
forgotten that each mode of thought has its own proper faculty 
which it addresses, and Christianity expressly demands a 
spiritual faculty in man, without which its truths are unintel- 
ligible. "The natural man,'' St. Paul says, ''receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
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him; neither oan he know them^ because they are Bpiritnally 
discerned.'' There is nothing strange in this ; the very same 
might be said, nmtaMs mtdandis, of me inability of the merely 
soientifio mind to discern the true beauty of the universe. 
The only difference is that in the case of the spiritual facoliij 
Teqwirea to distinguish revealed truths the incapacity arises 
from an unwillingness to receive a divine gift, andf to come 
into the light. Ajad further it must be observed, that although 
this applies only to the reception of the abstract truth, yet 
this has from the nature of the case but one concrete form. 
If, for example, the Incarnation and the Atonement are recog- 
nized by the spiritual mind as realities, — ^we may say, indeed, 
as necessary tenths, — ^the reality can only be found in the 
history of Him, Who was bom at Bethlehem, Who died on 
CSalvary, and rose again on the third day from the ^rave. 
Those only who do not apprehend or appreciate the spuHitual 
truths question the supernatural history. 

14. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to discuss 
further the distinctions which have been inmcated, but we may 
observe generally that, although each higher sphere of thought 
contains nothing contradictory to those which precede it in 
order, yet the ideas of the lower do not of themselves direct us 
to the higher, but they may in some cases even seem to be 
opposed to it. Even so the Jews thought that the righteous- 
ness of faith contradicted the law, and believed they did God 
service by persecuting the Church. Some new power is 
required in order to pass from one phase or sphere of thought 
to that which is higher. The attempt, for example, to rise by 
the means of scientific ideas, without any other powers, to 
those of religious belief and knowledge, is even more futile 
than it would be to endeavour to become an artist by the 
study of Euclid, or a poet by the aid of the differential 
calculus. 

15. But having so far cleared the ground by determining 
what must be the special spheres of scientific thought and 
rehgiouB belief, the latter of which includes both belief in Gk)d 
as the Sovereign and Almighty Will, and belief in those rela- 
tions of Gk)d to the universe which are revealed in Jesus Christ, 
we may now turn to the question of the relation of these two, 
and, specially — ^for this is all I propose to examine — of the 
claim on the part of physical science to limit and control reli- 
gious belief. We do not find any claim asserted of its autho- 
rity over art or poetry. It would be absurd to consider science 
as capable of interfering with, or limiting, the sdsthetic view 
of the universe. Why, then, is it to be supposed that rdi- 
gion should be subject to its authority f Theace seem to be 
only two reasons for allowing such a claim that can be given 
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or imagined. On the one hand it is assumed^ and has been too 
hastily conceded, that as the conclusions of science are drawn 
by the aid of reason, therefore science is the exponent of 
reason, and its conclusions are necessary truths, to which the 
mind cannot do otherwise than assent without self-contradic- 
tion; and the supernatural appears to be at variance with 
these conclusions. On the otner hand, it is argued that the 
result of scientific thought being to establish the universality 
and continuity of law, there is no room left for will. And if 
this were true, it must entirely exclude God, and therefore, all 
religion, from the universe. 

16. I will briefly examine both these notions, and if it shall 
appear that there is no foimdation for either, we may be con- 
tent to leave to science its legitimate position as one of the 
true modes of human thought ; neither the highest nor the 
lowest ; extending, indeed, intd regions quite inaccessible by 
him who is enslaved to the ideas which the senses suggest, yet 
occupying a very small part of the whole realm into which 
the mental vision of reasonable man can penetrate. 

17. (I.) First, then, in order to ascertain whether, or to 
what extent, the conclusions of physical science ought to be 
invested with the authority of necessary truths, let us consider 
through what process the mind arrives at such conclusions. 
They are derived, we know, as deductions from certain 
primary assumptions as to material things, which the percep- 
tions of our bodily senses suggest. The process of logical 
reasoning by which the deductions are drawn, in all except the 
simplest and most obvious cases, is the science of mathematics; 
including both the science of abstract quantity and that of 
relations of abstract space, by means of which, combined, those 
conditions of quantity and space are determined, which define 
the various phenomena of nature. In these sciences, the funda- 
mental principles are not merely probable assumptions, or 
laws which require to be verified by the senses, they are pro- 
positions self-evident to reason, logical identities, which 
cannot be denied without a contradiction in terms. A world 
in which two and two made five (as has been supposed possible) 
must be a world in which the term " two and two " would 
not mean what we mean by it. And the result of mathema- 
tical investigation, however complicated, and though conducted 
by symbols by which the logical reasoning is so condensed as 
to be often obscured, if not entirely conc^ed, is yet nothing 
else than the comparison of different forms of identities whi(£ 
the reason thus determines to be equivalent. Thus far we are 
in the sphere of pure reason, and deal only with its relations; 
and, except on the supposition of some error in the operations, 
anything contradictory to these conclusions is an absurdity. 
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18. But when we proceed to apply these logical processes 
to physical relations^ we tread on different ^ound altogether. 
Oar senses train us to form certain conceptions as to material 
sabstance^ and its motion or other relations to space and time. 
We conceive of matter as something occupying space^ so that 
no portion of space^ the whole of which is filled by one portion 
of matter^ can at the same time contain any other. We further 
oonceive of it as inert^ that is^ absolutely incapable of altering 
its own conditions. These two conceptions direct us to 
certain fundamental laws of the motion of material bodies ; 
the laws beings as far as we can judge^ necessary consequences 
of our primary conceptions. At the same time^ it must be 
remembered that the confidence which the mind now feels in 
these laws of motion was very slowly attained, and has arisen 
from the fact that the results of almost innumerable observa- 
tions coincide with the results of those calculations which are 
made on the assumption of their truth and their universality. 
The senses, indeed, are both the origin and the verification 
of physical science, even in its most exact form. And this is 
even more manifestly true in reference to that extension of 
these laws which has been made in modern times, and which 
is known as the conservation of energy. 

10. There is, however, another idea which our senses also 
suggest in regard to material things, the idea of force as that 
which causes either motion or a resistance to motion. In 
dynamics, or the science of force, this is measured by the 
velocity it would generate, if acting uniformly on a unit of 
mass through a unit of time; and if this effect of the 
force be known, the effect when the conditions are altered to 
other known conditions may be determined. But while 
science can thus investigate and compare the several effects 
of that which is called force, it teaches us nothing whatever, 
except in one particular case, of the causation itself. The 
one case in which the causation of motion is the necessary 
consequence of our original conceptions of material substances 
is when two or more incompressible bodies, having different 
motions, come into collision ; and then the cause of the result- 
ing motions is known to be the antecedent motion^, the effects 
being determined by those laws of motion which are essential 
to matter, as we conceive it. But in every other case of the 
causation of motion the word force is merely the disguise of 
our ignorance ; it stands for the uuknown cause of certain 
effects. But if no reason for the causation can be given by 
science, this means that science is unable to determine the 
law of the force as a necessary truth ; and, therefore, the aim 
of science is, and must be if the domain of reason is to be 
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extended^ to get rid of all unknown forces, and to explain 
them as modes of motion whicli prodaoe other motions as the 
neoessary consequence of matter being inert and occupying 
space. I need merely refer to the modem theories of Ught 
and heat and molecular action, and, above all, to the vortex 
atom theory, as illustrations of this continual and ever* 
increasing tendency of true physical science. 

20. But it will be needful to consider a little more carefully 
this very important principle, that no law of force, indeed no 
physical laW whatever, can be accepted as a necessary truth, 
unless it can be exhibited as a sequence of cause and effect, 
the reason of which is known. Because if the reason be 
unknown there is no security whatever that the same antece- 
dents will always be followed by the same event. I am glad 
here to use the language of so acute a logician as Professor 
Jevons, who in his preface to his treatise on logic and 
scientific method, expresses his " strong conviction that before 
a rigorous logical scrutiny the reign of law will prove to be 
an unverified hypothesis, the uniformity of nature an ambiguous 
expression, the certainty of our scientific inferences to a great 
extent a delasion.^' In that work he argues that ''no expe- 
rience of finite duration can be expected to give an exhaustive 
knowlec^e of all the forces which are in operation. There is 
thus a double uncertainty '^ as to the uniformity of natural 
laws. " Even supposing the universe as a whole to proceed 
imchanged, we do not know the universe as a whole. Com- 
paratively speaking, we know only a point in its infinite 
extent, and a moment in its infinite duration. We cannot be 
sure then that some fact has not escaped our observation, 
which will cause the future to be apparently different from 
the past; nor can we be sure that the future will really be 
the outcome of the past.'^ {Principles of Sdence, vol.i. p. 169.) 

21. It appears then that the tendency of the human mind 
to accept as necessary laws sequences which, within the 
limits of human experience, are found to be uniform, but the 
causation of which is unknown, is not an obedience to reason, 
but rather a subjection to sense. The recognition of the 
uniformity, and the classification of apparently diverse pheno- 
mena as results of one natural law, are in themselves triumphs 
of reason over sense ; but when it is further supposed that 
the phenomenal laws thus established, by an induction neces- 
sarily imperfect, are safe from exceptions or even reversal, 
this is to follow the suggestions of the senses and to abandon 
the guidance of reason. In fact, there are found not unfre- 
quently what seem to us in our ignorance arbitrary excep- 
tions to phenomenal laws, such, for example, as the expansion 
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of water as its temperature is reduced near the freezmg- 

{>omt^ which though undoubtedly no exceptions to the true 
aw of causation^ yet warn us against admitting any sequence 
the reason of which is unknown^ as a necessary law. Of all 
phenomenal laws^ the one perhaps of which the evidence 
from observation in favour of its universality seems the most 
complete is the law of gravitation. But if we knew the true 
cause of the phenomenal law that each unit of mass attracts 
every other inversely as the square of the distance^ we should 
probably ascertain many conditions under which the results 
would be at variance with what^ in the present state of our 
knowledge we call the law. For example. Sir W. Thomson 
has pointed out that if Le Sage's explanation were the true 
theory, some crystals might have different weights according 
to the position in which they are held, and that thus work 
might be done by gravity without expenditure of energy ; in 
other words there would be an exception both to the law of 
gravitation and to that of the conservation of energy, as we 
now understand them. 

22. It is, indeed, only in very few cases out of the infinite 
multiplicity of phenomenal laws that science can make even an 
approach to the true law of causation. But even if the wildest 
dreams of modern science were fulfilled, and all such forces as 
elasticity, the attraction of cohesion, electricity, and the like, 
could be exhibited as necessary results of certain combinations 
of mass and motion, — and at present the mathematics are not 
in existence which can accomplish this, yet there would 
still remain the infinitely varied and complex laws of chemical 
forces and agencies, the reasons for which, as far as we can 
judge, lie entirely out of the range of all possible human 
knowledge. Why water, that is a combination of certain pro- 
portions of (what we know as) oxygen and hydrogen, should 
be what it is, and not something else, is a problem which, 
although it refers to a phenomenon the commonest and appa- 
rently the simplest in nature, we cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledge, conceive to be capable of ever receiving such 
a solution as to be intelligible to the human mind. 

23. And we must proceed still further. Even though 
physical science could prove all natural laws to be sequences 
of cause and effect, necessarily determined by the constitution 
of matter as we conceive it, this merely removes the difficulty 
a step further from us, and leaves science as incapable as ever 
of proving them to be necessary truths. Our conceptions of 
material substance are nothing more than the generalization 
of effects produced on our senses, but the objective reality may 
be^ or rather must be, something quite different. If the 
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original material be sapposed^ as in the vortex atom theory^ to 
be an incompressible fluids what is the canse of its subsistenoe 
as such ? Oar reason can give no acconnt of this^ and there- 
fore cannot accept it as a necessary tmth. Or^ if we adopt a 
theory like that of Boscovich^ and substitute for material 
substance an infinite succession of centres of forces^ that is of 
unknown causes arbitrarily changing their effects, to account 
for the results we observe in matter, this is, of course, to 
remove the whole question at once entirely out of the sphero 
of reason, and to make the whole foundation of physical 
scienc e p urely empirical. 

24. We must conclude, therefore, that even as regards the 
phenomena of inanimate nature, while the value of phjrsical 
science is very great in tracing in all directions the operation 
of ord^ly sequences of cause and effect, yet it can claim no 
authority for its conclusiotis as necessary truths, to which ex- 
ceptions cannot occur. It is the exponent of Reason only in a 
limited degree, as investigating the logical deductions which 
must follow, on the supposition of certain laws being assumed 
to be invariable, without giving us any certainty as to the 
universal truth of the assumptions. And this, which is suffi- 
ciently evident even as to the phenomena of inanimate exist- 
ences, is much more apparent when we consider ,those of 
organic life. Our knowledge in regard to this is, and must 
continue, purely empirical; and the conditions are here so 
variable and complex that it is impossible to attain to anything 
approaching that exactness and completeness, even as regards 
phenomenal laws, which science imperatively demands in the 
inorganic world. And it is certainly impossible to conceive 
any extension of human knowledge, by which these could be 
established as necessary truths. On this branch of the subject, 
however, it is unnecessary to dwell, for if material substance 
contains mysteries insoluble by reason, much more does 
life. 

25. (II.) The second of the grounds on which it is claimed 
that science should intei'fere with religious belief, viz., that as 
the result of physical science is to establish the universality of 
law, therefore there is no room left in the material nniverse 
for a governing will, it might seem unnecessary to examine 
here, since its fallacy has been often and sufficiently exposed. 
But one aspect of the question requires a brief notice, as it 
does not appear to have received the attention it deserves^ 
I mean the evidence which physical science itself supplies 
or suggests, that law of itself leaves all the problems of 
the physical universe indeterminate, and that will must be 
premised in order to determine any of those particular solu- 
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tions in conformity with law^ by whicli the universe is what 
it is.* 

26. Firsts then^ it must be observed that both revelation 
and science — ^not physics only, bnt also the theory of evolu- 
tion — point to an original state of the universe, when it was 
'^without form and void/' Was it developed from this initial 
state into its present condition by law only, or, as Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches, by the Divine Will determining the operations of 
law ? The investigations of physical science, we will allow, 

Erove that the multiplied and manifold differentiations which 
ave resulted in the present aspect of nature took place in 
accordance with physical laws. But the question is, whetheo 
this complex, and unsytumetrical, and exceedingly diversified 
structure of Nature, could be the result of forces acting without 
any guidance whatever except that of law. 

27. Of what kind, then, must the original state of the 
universe be conceived to have been, in order that such a 
result might be prodaced merely through the mechanical 
operation of forces ? According to the theory of evolution, 
it must have been homogeneous. Mr. H. Spencer, in his First 
Principles, has a chapter on '^ the instability of the homoge- 
neous '; and the changes supposed to be produced in the 
universe through the action of the several parts on each other, 
according to the nebular hypothesis, are adduced as an illustra- 
tion of the process of evolution. But his argument obviously 
depends on the assumption (to use his own words) that '^ the 
several parts of any homogeneous aggregation are necessarily 
exposed to different forces, forces that differ either in kind or 
in amount ; and being exposed to different forces they (the 
several parts) are of necessity differently modified.^' But in 
the case of the universe we may just as well assume at once 
the variety of results as the variety of forces. Something 
must have determined the variety of forces ; it cannot have 
arisen from the mutual action of the parts, for the structure is, by 
the supposition, homogeneous. If the universe should be sup- 
posed infinite and homogeneous, and, for example, the forced 
acting on it the mutual attraction of each particle, every par- 
ticle would then be acted on by equal and opposite forces, and 
no change whatever could take place. If it were finite, the 
only effect could be the concentration and, so to speak, the 
crystallization of the whole mass. The variety of nature 



* In a very able article on Supernatural Religion in the CliiircJi Quarterly 
Review for April, 1876, this principle is assumed. But it cannot be assumed 
without some proof that it is consistent with the teachings of physical 
science, and indeed, aa there stated, it seems fairly open to question. 
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necessarily implies the introduction of some other element 
besides theit of uniform law. One arrangement may by its 
heterogeneity of structure and its different forces be de- 
veloped into another yet more varied, with nothing but law 
to direct it ; but that which is homogeneous can never become 
varied by law alone. Variety itself thus points to a higher 
origin than law. 

28. The fact is that it is a fallacy, indeed an absurdity, to 
suppose that physical laws of themselves determine results. 
In the first place, these depend on the arrangement of the 
antecedent causes ; the self-same laws will produce an infinite 
number of results, and these not only different, but contrary 
to one another, according as the arrangement is altered. To 
use the words, again, of Professor Jevons, '' The problem of 
creation was what a mathematician would call an indetermi- 
nate problem, and it was indeterminate in an infinitely infinite 
number of 'Ways. Infinitely numerous and various universes 
might then have been fashioned by the various distribution of 
the original nebulous matter, though ail the particles should 
obey the one law of gravity.'^ • . . " Out of infinitely 
infinite choices which were open to the Creator that one 
choice must have been made which has yielded the universe 
as it now exists.^' {Principles of Science, ii. 434.) 

29. I do not feel certain that the eminent writer whose words 
J use means here what his language seems to imply, that the 
exercise of will in the original constitution was of itself 
sufficient to determine the conditions of the universe ever 
after; for he condemns as a '^ superficial and erroneous'' 
notion, derived " from false views of the nature of scientific 
inference,'* the supposition that the course of nature is to be 
regarded as being determined by invariable principles of 
mechanics, and the idea that *' even if the origin of all 
things be attributed to an intelligent creative mind, that 
Being is to be regarded as having yielded up arbitrary power, 
and as being subject, like a human legislator, to the laws 
which He himself has enacted.*'* 

30. However, let us for the moment suppose it possible 



* At the BBine time he says : *' We may safely a<scept as a satisfaetoiy 
scientific hypothesis the doctrine so gnuidUy put forth by Laplace, who 
asserted that a perfect Imowledge of the universe as it existed at any giyen 
moment would give a perfect knowledge of what was to happen thenctforth 
and for ever after." It may be a grand idea, but as it invoiyes that which 
is a contradiction, the knowledge of infinite and infijiitely varied causes and 
anangements of causes, and the exercise of logical reasoning on all thise^ it 
is an idea which merely embanasses the questibn: 
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that out of the '' infinitely infinite " methods of original dis- 
position one might have been chosen that by the mutual 
a:;tion of its parts according to uniform and fixed law 
should produce the universe and all its developments in time^ 
exactly and in all respects such as it has been, as it is and 
erer shall be. An infinite mind must of necessity foresee all 
tie infinite results and outcomes, and foresee them as the 
results of the original constitution, and therefore all the sub- 
sequent effects are really determined by that mind. The objeo- 
tim which is sometimes urged against this mechanical view, 
tliat it throws the Divine action into an infinitely distant 
pist, and excludes Him from the present, argues an imperfect 
ccnception of the Divine mind, which is equally present 
throughout all time ; and every effect of a perfect machine is 
a£ truly the effect of will, when it is comprehended in the 
oiginal design of the machine, as when it is produced by the 
wll of the workman acting through the machine. So that 
e\sn on this strictly mechanical view it must be admitted that 
tb whole outcome of the universe is the result of will 
acing bv law. Much has been said of the '^ molecules '' 
hrving tne characteristics of ^'manufactured articles,'^ and 
dfferent reasons, which may justify their being so called, 
luve been discussed ; but it is sufficient explanation that 
they have the character of those articles which are produced 
by human will acting by law, that is, either by machinery or 
by the aid of some chemical or other physical agencies. And 
s there not exactly the same reason to pronounce the various 
Toducts of nature to be manufactured f What, for example, 
ould more completely answer to the character of a " manu- 
Ictured article '' than the water which nature nmnufactures, 
acording to physical laws, in quantities sufficient for organic 
lie, yet not so largely as to destroy it ? and how conld mere 
lar have determined that out of all the '' infinitely infinite ^* 
ccnbinations of atoms that were possible, this one combina- 
tia should hold the particular position which it does hold in 
th economy of nature f 

1. However, this does not exhaust the question by any 
mens. So far as proving that the operation of will cannot 
podbly be excluded, it is sufficient. But having once allowed 
the action of will in the Universe, is it possible to limit it, or 
to cclude it from any part of space and time ? It may not be 
poable for us to prove that the present Universe could not be 
themere outcome of mechanical action; in fact, we cannot 
argd on a problem in which the factors are not only infinite 
in imber but infinitely different in magnitude and in kind. 
Wfai we attempt to reason on such a problem> we are merely 
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brought to absurd or contradictory conclusions. We canionlj 
say that as the regularity of nature indicates law, so the irre- 
gularity of nature, its infinite variety, its unsymmetrical com- 
plexity, points no less distinctly to will acting, not withook 
order, in accordance with law. But, indeed, no reasonabh 
account can be given of a Divine will acting and then ceasing ti 
act ; whereas an eternally active Will is involved in the verf 
idea of Qtod, and none will question that if Will has at at 
acted in the Creation of the tjniverse as it exists, it must be 
the Will of One who is both Eternal and Infinite. 

32. No doubt the difficulty which many scientific minds fed 
in regard to this question is, that it seems to them impossibh 
that Will should determine results in the Universe, withoit 
being somewhat of the same nature as a physical force; anl 
from any idea of this kind the scientific mmd recoils as ai 
absurdity. But surely the analogy of the actual operation £ 
the relations, whatever they may be, between organic life ad 
law, ou^ht to be of itself a sufficient reply to any such obje«- 
tion. Much of the infinite variety of nature is due to the la^ 
that besides the mechanical forces of the physical universi, 
there is what we understand by life. Nothing seems to b 
more clearly established by science than that life creates m 
force, that it adds nothing to the stock of material energies, 
but that in all the phenomena of life that which already exists 
is employed to produce the results. When a plant springs 
up from the earth and, apparently in defiance of the laws of 
gravitation, throws out its shoots into the air, and forms its 
leaves and blossoms and fruit according to the laws of its 
own growth, this is no contradiction to the laws of inorganic 
matter, nor are the material energies which produce this resulf 
something which did not exist before. It is merely that thost 
physical agencies, for which the environments of the plan, 
supply the materials, are called into its service ; for life is r 
some sense, and to some extent, quite beyond our knowledgi 
the master, while the material energies ate its servants. 

S3. Without in the least professing to explain that whi4 
to finite reason may be inexplicable, yet it may illustrate t> 
meaning, or (it least somewhat aid the conception of this, if ii 
take simply the case of kinetic energy, which, as is known JB 
in proportion to the square of the velocity, and is measutfl 
by half the product of this quantity into the mass. Nq, 
by the law of the conservation of energy, the sum of all je 
energies of a system can neither be increased nor be di$* 
nished by the mutual action of the parts of the sysl 
In regard to this, life introduces no change whatever, it 
it must be observed that this law is quite insufficient of it 
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to determine the actual outcome of the action of these energies. 
That depends also on the direction in which each force 
operates or each particle moves ; so that there might be an 
infinite number of different results of the same energies^ 
according to the different directions of the motions only. 
But the law of the conservation of energy^ of which some 
speak as if it bound up all nature ^n the iron chains of 
necessity^ has nothing whatever to do with direction ; and its 
mathematical expression represents the energies as signless 
quantities^ that is, as those the direction of the action of which 
is absolutely indeterminate. Indeed, many illustrations may 
be found of the truth that the direction of motions may be 
altered indefinitelyi and the nature of the work done 
changed to any extent, without any expenditure of energy. 
This law, then, of the conservation of energy does not touch 
the very principle that determines the ultimate outcome of the 
energies employed.* 

34. Whetner life modifies the result of energies by affecting 
the direction of motion, or, which is possibly the same thing, 
by transforming one kind of energy into another, or in any 
other way, does not signify ; at afi events, the fact remains, 
that living organisms introduced into inanimate material affect 
it most extensively, so that the results are totally different 
from those which would be produced if those organisms were 
not there; although not the least change be made in the 
sum of the energies. This, which is sufficiently apparent 
even in regard to the lower forms of organic life, is even more 
evident when we consider the development and action ot 
animal life, to which the same prmciples apply. The 
argument is not affected by the question whether or not 
animals are altogether the creatures of their own environments. 
Whatever may determine them, they, without doubt, very 
largely affect and modify the operations of physical laws in 



* I am aware that an illtiatration, somewhat similar to this which t haytf 
given, or rather the inference from it as to the influence of Life and Will in 
the physiod uniyerse, is rejected by the authors of the Unseen Unvwru on 
the strange ground of the. confusion which it would cause in the minds of 
beings superior to man, who must be supposed to know all the masteries of 
molecular action, and, it would seem, re^rd the laws of such action as the 
ultimate realities in the universe. If it were necessary to give any answer 
to an argument which, chaiacteristic as it is of the authors, can hardly be 
considered serious, it would be sufficient to reply that, from all we learn of 
such superior intelligences from trustworthy sources, nothing would confound 
their minds so much as the least apparent deviation from the most fundamental 
of all laws, that the Will of the Lord God Almighty governs all things in 
Heaven and esrth. 
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tbe objects tlu^t surroand themj aa well m in their own 
bodies. 

85. The hnman will^ however^ wbich is not merely influ- 
enced by circumstances^ but derives motives from reason^ and 
is finally self-determined^ and not only uses the energies of 
nature unconsciously^ but employs them to fulfil man^s own 
purposes, with a knowledge of the laws of their action, yet 
without altering in the least their amount — ^in other words, in 
perfect conformity with physical laws, — ^is a proof of the power 
of the will to determine the outcome of physical energies 
which has been often urged, and is of itself abundantly 
conclusive. Sometimes, indeed, the analogy is pressed too 
far, and it is forgotten that the will, the efficacy of which 
throughout the universe we assert, is the will of Him who is 
Eternal as well as Infinite. But those effects of will which we 
every day experience leave no excuse for the argument that 
law excludes will. On the contrary, while we conclude from 
various indications that law without will could not have 
created the universe as it is, we are further assured that since 
that will, from the nature of the case, must be the will of 
Him who is infinite in power and in knowledge, and who fills 
all space and time with His presence; therSore the Divine 
will must be the ruler of law in all its manifold operations, so 
that no single event in heaven or earth can be independent 
of that will ; * and although in most of these events the 
operation of law alone may be apparent, and the designs 
of will are concealed, whilst in others, as in those which we 
call miraculous, it is the express purpose to exhibit the power 
of the will of God, while the law by which it works may be 
hidden from us; yet in both classes of events it is equally 
certain that will directs law, and that the Divine will and the 
Divine order are in perfect harmony. 

36. It appears then that neither on the plea of being the 
exponent of reason and the teacher of necessary truth, nor on 
that of establishing some general principle contradictory to 
the supremacy of the Divine will, is physical science at all 
competent to control or interfere with religious belief. The 
conclusion is that we must relegate science to its legitimate 
position as one of the modes of regarding Gbd's universe ; 
one of the utmost value so long as it confines itself to its 
proper sphere, but which, when it claims a supremacy to 



* This aigament does not, of course, indude that which is a muck dteper 
mystery than the relation of Will to Law, — ^the question of the relation of tbe 
Divine to the human. 
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whicli it is not entitled^ not only tyrannizes oyer the human 
mind^ and makes it a slave to unrealities, bat is in the 
highest degree irrational ; and though the slave of the senses 
is no doubt the meanest of all, the condition of the slave of 
law is of all the most hopeless. If the one is the publican, 
the other is the Pharisee of humanity, indeed a Pharisee 
beyond all others ; for he not only believes that he is '' not 
as other men are,^' but he thanks hinoself, not God, for his 
fancied superiority. 

The GBAiBifAN.— I beg, in the name of this meeting, to tender our thanks 
to the author of the paper for his very able and valuable disquisition.* We 
shall now be glad to hear observations upon it from those present The. 
subject is a veiy important as well as a veiy comprehensive one. 

[After a pause ;] 

Bev. Preb. Irons, D.D. — I should have preferred it had some other 
member been first to speak upon the subject which the Bight Bev. Prelate has 
brought before us with such remarkable power. There is always a danger that 
the opener of the discussion should fasten upon some points which are only 
obiter dietOf and which do not involve anything vital to the whole view of 
the question brought before us. There is some difficulty in avoiding this on 
the present occasion, but I wUl endeavour to do so, because the main subject 
which has been so strikingly exhibited is that which ought to engage our 
attention. Nevertheless, I shall say, at the outset, that there are one or two 
points in the latter part of the paper to which I would more fully refer, 
if I were sure that there was no danger, by so doing, of losing the interest of 
the principal subject. I will but intimate what these points are, and then pass 
on. In sec. 35, this statement occurs, — '' while we conclude from various 
indications that law without will could not have created the universe as it is, 
we are further assured that since that will, from the nature of the case, 
must be the will of Him who is infinite in power and in knowledge, .and 
who fiUs all space and time with His presence, therefore the Divintf will 
must be the ruler of law in all its manifold operations, so that no single 
event in heaven or earth can be other than the fulfilment of that wilL'' 
Literally understood that would, it appears to me, be found to make moral 
responsibility an impossibility. Odier indications of the same idea will 
be found in §§ 13 and 14, but I am quite sure that the Bight Bev. Prelate 
will say something upon that subjest that will save us from any conclusions 
of so perilous a Idnd.— And now, as to the paper itselfl It seems to me 



* Letters in regard to the paper were received from the Bishop of Man- 
chester and Canon Cook ; the former ''was much struck by the abilitv of 
the argument " ; the latter said, — ** I consider it a paper of the highest 
ezoellenoe ; I am wholly mistaken if it does not deal with the deepest 
questions in a way that will carry conviction into the minds of candid and 
perplexed inquirers^ and shake deepljr-rooted prejudices which have long 
obscured intellects of high order. It is a noble discourse." 
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impossible that there should be oondensed better statements than those we 
haye just heard, which shut out science^ for ever, from reasonably interfering 
in the domain of theology or religion. (Hear, hear.) We certainly seoUi 
as the Bishop has stated, to have arrived at a period when there is a change 
coming over men's minds in this matter. A part of the scientific world is 
rather taking refuge, in what seems to me a somewhat cowardly spirit, if not 
a spirit of hostility ; but it looks, I say, somewhat cowardly for scientific 
men, when they find they cannot trace the causes of things, to say that they 
therefore must leave them to be determined by some invisible physical 
motor. They profess at once, indeed, what they call agnosticism. But they 
do not see that it is not quite fair that they should deny that there is a 
superphysical sphere of action and being. Because they know that life exiats 
as a &ct, and that causation is actually a foot ; that matter is inert ; that 
germs of life must be found somewhere before you can hare evolutions of 
life ; and as they admit all that, it would be more generous, more noble, mofe 
truth-loving, if they were candidly to make this admission — that as there is 
life, there must be something beyond our physical scientific sphere to account 
for it ; in which case many physical cavils have been without reason. I 
think that the five-fold divisions of Fichte, which Bishop Qotterill has so 
clearly explained and commented upon, cannot be too highly estimated. It 
ia quite clear to any one contemplating the five spheres of thought, indicated 
by Fichte, that the position taken by our opponents is to be traced, not to the 
lowest or the *' sensible " sphere, but to that which is almost the lowest — that 
of sense phis logic ; and we have given to us by him an account of the active 
operation of the mind, even in combining the sense and the logic. The 
logical process itself has a beginning in Causation ; but of that the scientific 
theorists give physically no account. They surely intimate that they revert 
to a superphysical sphere, even in using the very reason which brings them 
to their scientific conclusions. As science has plainly been driven to this 
by the force of its own investigations, as well as by the close watchfulness 
of philosophy, it must, in future, vacate the ground of purely religious con-* 
troversy as to causes. I think that these higher spheres — and the fifth espe* 
cially — which Fichte has pointed out, will eventually show us that there is 
something beyond ; and that we cannot be at length refused the knowledge 
of the absolute and the infinite, since, indeed, we have recourse to them in 
approaching the nature of €k>d and in recognising His presence — at all events, 
if not the latter, the former. Evidently, ontology of some kind is inevitable 
in the future. We have neglected it too long. As I have thus expressed in 
a few words my admiration of this Paper, my conviction that it will lead to 
great results, and my hope that a few little points which seem contrary to 
moral ideas may be cleued up ; it is right, perhaps, that I should leave to 
others the discussion which I thus briefly and imperfectly touch. (Cheers.) 
The Dean of Lichfixld. — I should think myself veiy presumptuous if I 
were to undertake to ofier any comments upon so comprehensive, intellectual, 
and able an address as this, after so short an acquaintance with it as I have 
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had firom hearing Bishop Cotterill read it ; but I am veiy glad to 
have the opportunity of ezpressing my general appreciation and admiration of 
the whole paper. I do not see the difficolty that Dr. Irons has seen in the 
particular passage he has quoted. I imagine that the Bishop's words are in 
perfect consistency with what Revelation itself tells us, that " whatsoever the 
Lord pleased, that did He in Heaven and earth, and in the sea, and in all deep 
places." If I might venture to add one other observation, I would say that 
I hope no one who has hitherto applied his mind merely to the second 
branch of the subject to which Bishop Cotterill has alluded, will be at 
all discouraged firom the endeavour to penetrate those higher and nobler 
realms which lie beyond. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the man of 
faith has an enormous advantage in dealing with questions of science. With 
regard to the man of science, much as we are indebted to him for what he 
has done for us (and for myself, I must say I feel under great obligations 
to every one who truthfully and honestly applies his mind to the investigation 
of great scientific truths), I cannot but feel that without exploring those 
higher realms he lacks something in moral force. It would be an enormous 
advantage to him, and would give a higher elevation to all his thoughts, if he 
were to apply his energies and powers to the investigation of these subjects, 
with which he ought to be more familiar. I am inclined to think that 
there may be something in the thought that it is possible, that by a 
succession of inductions we may at last, by scientific methods, reach a point 
at which we shall see that the whole of the universe around us is the product 
of one universal Intelligence pervading all things. I thank the Bishop very 
heartily for his masterly and suggestive paper. 

Rev. D. Greio. — I should be obliged if you will allow me to express my 
great appreciation of the paper which we have had the good fortune to hear 
read this evening. I am quite sure that all those who have been occupied, 
as I myself have to some extent been, in studying these questions, will feel, 
as they go through this paper, that the author has really got to the bottom of 
the subject. It is the paper of a man who has really worked out the question 
he has set himself to consider. You see this in every sentence, and there are 
many indications of that which probably to a person unacquainted with the 
subject would not be very evident, but which are dear enough to those who 
have studied the question. Therefore I look upon the paper as one of 
very great value. There can be no doubt that the subject is the great 
subject of the day. It distinguishes the respective spheres of science and 
theology. Now this is rather too hard a question to discuss in an ex- 
temporary manner, but I must say that the more one studies the point, 
the more one sees that there are really two spheres. There is really one 
half of nature which it is impossible for science to touch. Science deals 
with only one side of nature, so to speak. The points of distinction have 
not yet been exactly defined, but still they are very palpable, and what 
gratifies me especially in this paper is that it takes up and brings out in 
a very clear and telling way one effect of the distinction which probably 
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those who have not studied the subject may have o^ietlooked. If his 
ordship will allow me to refer to an incidental remark contained in hk 
paper, I will do so veiy briefly. I know that there is the great danger, 
of which my friend Dr. Irons has warned us, of taking up points which 
really do not belong to the essence of the paper. But his lordship quotes from 
an article in the Church Quarterly Beview. The renuurk which his lordship 
makes refers to a point that was not very fully discussed in that article, but 
was simply alluded to, and if I may be considered in order, I might explain 
what I consider to be there set forth. The point is — How it is that one half 
of nature belongs to religion or theology, and the other half to science f 
In thi& way ; science takes cognizance of causation—cause and eflfect ; theology 
of the mechanism which makes cause and effect possible. You cannot have 
cause and effect except as part of a mechanical system ; and you cannot 
have a mechanical system except as the production of a mind. Hence, 
while science takes cognizance of cause and effect, or, as we say, of the laws of 
nature ; theology takes cognizance of those mechanical arrangements which 
make the laws of nature possible. Formerly, under '' the mechanical theory, ' 
God was supposed to have completed the mechanical arrangements of nature 
once for all, but now, under the .theory of evolution, these arrangements 
require to be renewed from day to day. That Science cannot go beyond the 
laws of nature, that she cannot take cognizance of that mechanism which 
makes these laws possible, is clearly shown by scientific experiment. Before 
the laws of nature which the experiment is to illustrate can come into play, 
mechanical arrangements must be made, and they can only be made by the 
mind of the experimenter. The experimenter must first of all find the 
bodies he is to experiment upon, and then he must put them in their proper 
positions, so as to make a mechanical system out of them. Then, and then 
only, do the laws of nature, to be illustrated, come into play. Here, there- 
fore, we have clearly two factors, the mind of the experimenter and the 
laws of nature, conspiring to effect one result ; that is to say, in other words, 
we have illustrated the respective spheres of theology and science. If we 
look more closely at what I have designated as ** mechanical arrangements," 
you will find that it consists of three things— the individual existence of bodies, 
their order in space, and their order in time. Now you have only to look into 
a manual of science to find that these three particulars are always postulated. 
The formula of science is, '^ if so and so, then so and so.** What does this " if " 
mean, but that these three particulars which constitute the mechanism of 
nature, viz. the existence of bodies, and their order in space and time, lie 
outside the sphere of science and must be postulated. They belong not 
to science but to theology. I have only to express my great thanks to the 
Bishop for his exceedingly interesting paper. 

Rev. Prebendaiy Row. — Although I have read this paper through, I 
have not had sufficient time to thoroughly master it ; hence I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss it to my own satisfaction to-night Perhaps, however, 
the author will allow me to tell him of one defect I thought I found in 
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leading it, He lueB the term " law," as it appears to me, in three or four ' 
di£ferent senses. This seems, to my mind, to cause a considerable difficulty 
in getting to the meaning of the paper, and I should require to make a veiy 
oloee analysis of it before I could properly understand it. I am sure it would 
add greatly to the perspicuity of his paper if the term " law" were used in a 
more definite sense* My idea is that the term *' law " should simply be used 
in an invariable set of sequences. It seems to me that he uses it to denote 
foroe^ cause, and invariable sequence, which is to complicate its meaning. 
Apart from tins, the paper generally has my entire appreciation. There are a 
few points in it that seem to me more or less doubtful, but I quite agree in 
the autbor*s first remarks. I wish, however, to call attention to one passage. 
I do not lay much stress on what I consider to be its ambiguity, which, I 
have no doubt, the Bishop will hereafter explain; but in section 10 of 
the Paper he seems to lay down that there is no great distinction betwee n 
I^ysical and moral law. He says:— ''Nor is this science, as might be 
imagined, of a different order from physical science." I think there is a 
difficulty in this sentence. It seems to me that physical and moral science 
belong to very different orders of thought. I do not think that the Bishop 
has expressed what is exactly his meaning. I value the Paper so highly 
that I should be exceedingly sorry to see it go forth with any defects. I 
quite agree with the observations the Bishop makes about the subject of 
beauty, and, as far as my reading of the classics goes, I believe you might 
count on your ten fingers every allusion to the physical beauties of nature. 
For instance, the beauties of the scenery of the Lake of Qeneva are not once 
alluded to by Julius Csesar, who continually travelled through that district. 
It seems as if the heathen mind were absolutely incapable of perceiving. 
these natural beauties. It is a valuable characteristic of the Paper that 
it deals with the higher regions of thought, and I should be sorry not 
to do it full Justice. I agree with the writer in deprecating the habit many 
people have of merely resting the controversy on certain specific subjects, 
instead of taking a general view, and endeavouring to get to the root of the 
entire question. I believe that this Paper does go to the root of this subject. 
There are many things on which we are too much in the habit of attaching 
importance, because we find there is some little agreement between science and 
Scripture. But that does not get us over the main difficulty. I am sure that 
we do a great deal of damage to the cause we are attempting to defend if 
we spread it over a needlessly wide field. We have seen the result of 
this error during the present war ; when the Russians were extending their 
forces over an enormously wide surface, they got the worst of it Those who 
are engaged in defending Bevelation should keep their eyes on this illustra- 
tion, and endeavour to confine themselves to central positions, and should 
not allow themselves to be driven from them. They should lay down those 
central positions which constitute the essence of ReveUtlon, and refrain from 
going into endless controversy on a set of minor points. It is in this respect 
that the Paper we have heard is of great value and importance. It deals 
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mainly with the more vital questioxiSy instead of wasting its strength in 
endless discussions on a yariety of subordinate matters. 

Dr. Iron& — I wish to make one remark on a subject which seems to me 
worthy the attention of those whom I had the pleasure of addressing a few 
minutes ago. I feared that I had diverted your minds, in some degree, £rom 
the great object of this essay, but what has since been said by Prebendary 
Bow encourages me to hope that he may be induce4 to read this paper care- 
fully over again, because I think that the point he refers to (in §§ 10 and 11) is 
one which really ought to be regarded as extremely valuable. (Hear, hear.) The 
author has warned us, apparently, that there is a lower sphere of moral or 
social duty which must be determined by law. What he stated, for example, 
in his system of ethics, shows the way in which duty may be determined by 
examining the various rektions of men to one another ; and the author goea 
on afterwards, on the veiy next page, with the third of Fichte*s divisions, to 
show that the higher morality really pertains to a higher sphere altogether. 
I think that when sections 9 to 12 are carefully read once more by my 
acute friend, he will entirely agree with me that there is no more 
valuable passage in the whole of the essay than that in which it is 
pointed out that social law ia not merely determined by ourselves, but d^ao 
by the Divine WilL Then I will hope that the author will find time to say 
a few words on motion. In section 19 he speaks of motion as generating 
motion. How it is that motion generates motion it is not very easy to 
say. There are some wonderful remarks on the subject in Bishop Berkeley's 
essay, De Motu, in which he quotes Torricelli. I should like to know 
how force can communicate motion, so that it becomes a new force at the 
next stsge of motion. Does the motion create motion, or is a second force 
created to move the second object — or the third 1 Suppose a force, at the 
outset, to touch the first object, does that touch, or the result of that touch, 
create a force in respect of the second object, and so on to the third and 
fourth {dong the whole line of objects ? Where is force generated ? It 
seems to me most difficult to understand how it can be as here put ; because, 
either we must place God behind every molecule to direct it, or else, at all 
events, some real force that begins the movement I hope I am making 
myself intelligible as to this difficulty of force creating force. 

Bishop OoTTBRiLL.— A metaphysical difficulty. 

Dr. Irons. —Perhaps a mathematical one ; but there is a difficulty to me 
in seeing how force generates force. Of course, we all understand that there 
must be a cause for everything. Without a causci could force impress itself 
on an object ? Does a force so impressed become a motion-making power ? 
Does it communicate its own nature to a third and fourth object, and so, all 
along the whole line, generating continuous action or motion ? I myself 
object to any proposition that brings God, as a force, immediately behind 
every molecule to give it its direction ; and yet I do not quite see how the 
author can avoid this conclusion, if he will allow me to put it in such 
a wayi 
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Mr. Bow. — I think what I have said has been misnndentood. My geneial 
impresuon of the ^Mussage I referred to was that it might lead to snoh 
theories as are laid down in Buckle's History of CivUisuUion. I agree 
with Dr. Irons, that there are a number of sociid forces which are within the 
region of moral law, but the general thebiy laid down by Buckle is one 
which I absolutely dispute. He lays down that human will and man's 
moral nature are as necessary in their action as the forces of the physical 
universe. The passage might be supposed to lend a certain degree of sanction 
to very wide principles, on which a great amount of the unbelief of the 
present day is erected. I do not suppose the author means to support this 
Tiew, but I think he is somewhat ambiguous, and that he might be supposed 
to lend the sanction of his name to some of the general principles laid down 
by Buckle. Buckle lays down, for instance, that marriages are as necessary 
as the physical laws of nature, because, hating regard to a set of ayerages, 
their variation in numbers nearly approximates to the variations in the price 
of com. To make his argument of the smallest value they ought perfectly 
to coincide. 

Bev. C. L. Enostroh. — I do not wish to put myself prominently 
forward with regard to this most admirable paper, but with respect to 
the question as to the agreement between science and religion, it has struck 
me that we may find in science most valuable suggestions as to the non- 
necessity of endeavouring to make the two spheres evidently fit together. I 
will take, as an illustration, the scientific instrument known as the stereo- 
scope. You will have noticed that in using this instrument there is gene- 
rally, just for a moment or two, a difficulty in getting the focus of each eye 
so adjusted as to make the two pictures form one perfect image. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the mind has a similar difficulty in regard to 
questions such as we have had put before us, and that thus it may be that two 
conceptions may be made to form, as in natural objects, one complete image, 
when properly focussed. It seems to me that science and religion bring 
these questions before the mind (as physical objects are seen by the eye) 
from difierent points of vision, and that the difficulty we often have in making 
some particular point of the Bible agree with some particular point in science, 
is only like the difficulty we find in focussing the two pictures in the stereoscope. 
And yet we know that it is because there are two distinct pictures 
in the stereoscope that we are enabled to see one solid image. There 
was a remarkable article in the Qv^caierly or Edinhwgh some years ago — 
an article which drew attention to the way in which the vision is corrected 
by mental impressions. It was pointed out that if you look at a man when a 
hundred yards off, the impression on the mind is that he looks nearly 
as large as when standing only ten yards off. This is a matter of 
which any one present can judge of the next time he goes into the 
street. The explanation of it is that the mind is continually correcting 
the impressions of the senses. This probably runs through the whole 
of our impressionfl. We may &ncy that we are guided in some matters 
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by the senses only, whereas there is, in reality, always on inner and 
correcting influence which brings these things into their proper position. 
With regard to the remark made in § 11 with reference to the creatiye 
and poetic power, I quite recognize that '^ poetic" formerly meant 
'^ making " ; but while we can see in nature, by means of this faculty, that 
which is not cognizable to the senses alone, it is important to bear in mind 
that we cannot create anything if we could, and that if we were to create 
anything which is not there, it would not be the truth. It is by a combi- 
nation of the faculties which God has given us that we are enabled to see in 
nature that which does not reveal itself to one set of our faculties only. 
(Hear.) The creative or poetic power is the power which enables us to 
employ together two or three of the faculties which Crod has given us, 
and thus to enable us to produce a higher and truer effect than if the object 
were only viewed through one. There are two other remarks I would make 
before sitting down. One with regard to the Darwinian system, or the system 
of development by evolution ; an argument resembling that used by the 
author, § 27, to prove that the doctrine of evolution is really a false 
one. It is this, that we believe in the strength of the type, while 
those who hold the opposite opinion believe rather in the power of the 
environment. What would be the result of the latter ? Why, gradually to 
draw all the strength from the type, and to bring the whole to a dead level ; 
whereas, our idea is that Qod has imparted a specific power to the type, and 
that it is stronger than the environment. If we take the opposite view, it 
would amount to this, that everything would be brouj^ht down to a lower 
standard. Secondly, I would illustrate § 30 by the works of a clock. The 
clock goes on denoting the time because it has been wound up, and a certain 
force has thereby been imparted to it. At intervab another phenomenon 
arises, which any one not understanding the matter must regard as quite 
distinct and non-uniform, — ^the clock strikes ; and yet the striking is as much 
the result of the intentions of the maker as the other portions of the clock's 
work. I think you may apply this to the miracles related in the Bible. 
They were simply what was intended in the progress of events from the 
very beginning. (Hear.) 

Bishop Cotterill. — ^There are very few remarks that I need make 
in closing this discussion. I have first to express my extreme thankfulness 
for the cordial acceptance that has been given to the principles of my 
paper ; and that has been the main thing about which I have had any 
anxiety. With regard to the remarks that were made by Dr. Irons, with 
reference to the use of the phrase that no single event can be other than the 
fulfilment of Divine Will, I have only to say that it is a Scriptural expres- 
sion, and I did not mean to imply that this at all interferes with the human 
will. It does not seem to me that this question is introduced, and I cer- 
tainly had it not in my ndnd. I do not think that I can alter what I have 
written, so as to obviate all objections. With regard to what Prebendary Row 
has said, I think he has misunderstood my argument. Nothing could be 
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farther from my mind than the idea that law controlled the human wiU, and 
I do not think that that is implied in mj argument The fact is, that the 
ideas I have expressed here are rather the result of my having worked out 
Fichte's scheme. I have not used Fichte's arguments, but I have followed 
his analysis. I think it quite true that social law falls within the same 
sphere as the law of the universe, as he says ; but I do not believe that this 
controls the human will any more than that physical law governs it. But with 
regard to the illustration of Clerk Maxwell's, as to the law of the universe 
corresponding with the law which God has imposed on human Life, and 
which it is our duty to follow, I may be able to alter the wording, but 
the doctrine is an important part of the argument, and I could not 
give it up. With reference to what has been said by Dr. Irons as to motion, 
I must confess that I hardly understand the difficulty, which seems to me 
to be a metaphysical one ; and I do not think it necessary to enter into 
metaphysics. The whole question of the constitution of matter and its 
motion, involves so many apparent contradictions, that I should be quite at 
a loss to deal with it here [beyond saying that it is entirely and utterly a 
mystery. I can only once more express my thankfulness for the manner 
in which my general view has been accepted. (Hear, hear.) 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
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INTERMEDIATE MEETING, Feb. 18, 1878. 
The Rev, R. Thornton, D.D., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed ; and the 
oUowing Elections were announced :— 

MsxBSRS :— The Most Rev. R. Eden, D.D., Bishop of Moray, Primus 
of Scotland, Inverness ; T. Hodgkin, Esq., Newcastle. 

Associates :— The Right Rev. H. B. Bousfield, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria 
South AMca ; the Very Bey. A. Moore, M.A., Dean of Achonry. 

Also the presentation of the following Work for the Library :— 

" The Great Dionysiak Myth.*' By R. Brown, Esq. From the Auihor. 

A Paper on the " Creation Legends of Babylon " was then read by Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen. A discussion ensued, in which the following took 
part :— Sir J. Fayrer, K.C.S.L, F.R.S. ; Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S. ; Mr. 
D. Howard, F.C.S. ; the Chairman, Mr. J. Coutts, Mr. J. Seeley, Mr. R. 
W. Dibdin, and Captain F. Petrie. Mr. Boscawen having replied, 

The Meeting was then acyoumed. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Maech 4, 1878. 
J. E. HowABD, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chaib. 

The Minntes of the last Meeting were read and confinned ; and the 
following Elections were announced :— 

Member :— The Most Bey. the Lord Plnnket, D.D., Bishop of Meath. 

Associates :— The Very Rev. E. B. Moeian^ D.D., Dean of Down ; the 
Venerable Archdeacon G. A. JDenison, M.A., Highbridge ; the Vener- 
able Archdeacon J. Garbett, M.A., Brighton ; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon H. Fearon, B.D., Loughborough ; the Ber. W. Eliot, M.A., 
Vicarage, Aston, Birmingham. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library :— 

*^ Proceedings of the Geological Society." Part 153. From the SodHy. 

'' The Epoch of the Mammoth." By Mr. J. C. SouthalL Fr<m the Author. 
'< A Mathematical Paper." By Mr. S. M. Drach. Ditto. 

The following Paper was then read by the Author : — 

MONOTHEISM, A TRUTH OF REVELATION, NOT A 
MYTH. By the Rev. W, H. Rule, D.D, 

DID the writers of Holy Scripture receive their knowledge 
of the One True God by divine revelation ; or did they 
derive it, in any degree, from the mythologies of Egypt and 
the East ? 

By reference to the oldest known texts of these mythologies, 
we are not convinced that they contain even the faintest ves- 
tige of pore monotheism. 

The nrst words of the Book of Genesis record that, in the 
beginning, Ood created the Heaven and the Earth ; and there 
can be no doubt that our first parents received a knowledge of 
this creation from their Creator ; but as to succeeding genera- 
tions, an Apostle writes, that '* when they knew God,' as the 
first human family could not but know Him, " they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.'^ " They chariged the truth of Ood 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever'' (Rom. i. 21 — 23, 25). 

Now the statement that, on this lapse into idolatry, man- 
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kind worshipped and served the creature more than {he 
Creator, would not so much appear to indicate utter apostasy 
from the worship of Grod, as a confusion of that worship with 
idolatry^ and might seem to favour the notion that, although 
the truth of Grod was changed into a lie, the lie and the truth 
became so commingled, that the latter, proving imperishable, 
might be eUminated in the course of ages, and that Moses, 
the Prophets, and the Apostles might gradually recover, and 
work it up again into a slowly developing system of religion^ 
latterly shaped into Christianity, perhaps to ripen hereafter 
into something yet more perfect. ^ 

But a glance on the original 'text of the passage I have 
quoted shows that it cannot so be understood. It does not 
represent humanity as in divided allegiance between the Crea- 
tor and the creature, but in a state of apostasy from the 
truth, lost and blinded with the lie. The words are these : — 
MerfiWa^av rrjv aXfiOtuiv rov Oeov cv rc(» i/zcvSei, koL lo'6J3ao'0i|O'av 
ical tXarpEvaav ry KrldH rrapa rov tcrtaavTa. 

They changed the truth of God into the lie, and they wor- 
shipped and served the creature rather th^n the Creator. The 
construction of the words is exactly the same as irapa i^vatv, 
against nature, a little farther on. The passage is so under- 
stood by critics generally, and is closely rendered by the Vul- 
gate potiiis quam Oreatori. Utter opposition rather than par- 
tial desertion is the idea which St. Paul must have intended to 
convey ; he has conveyed it very distinctly. My object is to 
show that his language perfectly agrees with the history of 
the case, for that the generation to which reference is made 
worshipped the creature rather than the Creator. 

Moses records evidence of the forgetfulness of God, whereof 
St. Paul speaks, and it can only be concluded from the text 
of Moses that, with the death of Abel, divine worship ceased, 
and was not resumed until after the birth of Enos. "Tlhen U 
was begun (^n m) to call upon the name of the Lord*' (G«n. 
iv. 26, V. 3-7). '^ Doubtless there comtinued, from the first, 
some tradition of the One True God, but so far as is anywhere 
apparent, it was limited to a few, and not uninterrupted in its 
current. It is not found to have been incorporated with any 
of the cosmogonies. Systems of polytheism were framed; 
and in the great nations of earliest antiquity there is not 
discovered any recognition of His existence, however the rare 
tradition may have been cherished by a few faithful ones. 

By the True God is not merely meant a first, or a greatest; 
not some one supreme deity by others inferior to itself; not a 
Baal, with his wife Beltis, and they rejoicing in a growing 
family, of gods; not the chief Son of an inferior father, a 
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Jnpiter Kronidea; much less a half-developed something 
emerging out of Chaos^ nor even a Zoroastrian duality, but 
Grod over all blessed for ever, having the essential attributes 
of self-existence, unity, eternity, omnipresence, truth. 

We commence our search, hopeless though it be, in the 
land where Gentile memory first brought a tradition of the crea- 
tion of Heaven and Earth, the fall of Man, the curse upon the 
ground, and the drowning of mankind for sin. The first of 
the creation tablets, containing the account originally written 
in Chaldea, then translated in Assyria; and at last found 
and translated into English by the late lamented Greorge 
Smith, contains, as he calls it, ^^ a description of the void, or 
Chaos, and part of the generation of the gods.^' 

1. When above, were not raised the heavens : 

2. and below, on the earth a plant had not grown up ; 

3. the abyss also had not broken up their boundaries ; 

4. the chaos (wcUer), the Tiamat (sea), was the producing mother of the 
whole of them ; 

5. those waters at the beginning were ordained, but 

6. a tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded ; 

7. when the gods had not sprung up any one of them, 

8. a plant had not grown,. and order did not exist, 

9. were made also the great gods, 

10. the gods Lahma and Lahamu they caused to come, 

11. and they grew. 

12. The gods 8ar and Kisar ujere made, 

13. a course of days and a long time passed. (Chaldcean Genesis, p. 62.) 

Three other tablets contain a legendary account of creation 
in general, and on the fifth is that of the heavenly bodies in 
particular. The legend seems to say that the great gods were 
born out of their producing mother, the sea, and that they 
then agreed to some scheme for concurrent action and division 
of labour. Then, on the fifth tablet, where one of the gods 
— ^Mr. Smith supposes it may be Ann — took the matter in 
hand : — ' 

1. It was delightful, all that was fixed by the great gods. 

2. Stars, their appearance {in figures) of animals he arranged, 

3. To fix the year through the observation of their constellations, 

4. Twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he arranged, 

5. From the day when the year commences unto the close. 

6. He marked the positions of the wandering stars (pla/nets) to shine in 
their courses, 

7. that they might not do injury, and might not trouble any one. 

8. The positions of the gods Bel and Hea he fixed with him. 

9. And he opened the great gates in the darkness shrouded. 
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10. The fastenings were strong on the left and light. 

11. In its mass (i. e. the lower cluios) he made a boiling, 

12. the god Urn (the moon) he cansed to rise ont, the night he ovenhadowed, 

13. to fix it also for the light of the night, until the shining of the day, 

14. That the month might not be broken, and in its amount be regular. 

15. At the beginning of the month, at the rising of the night, 

16. his horns are breeMng through to shine on the heaven. 

17. On the seventh day to a circle he begins to swelL {Ibid., p. 69.) 

It is remarkable that^ according to the Chaldeans^ the god 
who created the starry heavens^ or the moon under his direc- 
tion, appointed four Sabbaths in every lunar month, but 
while the original Sabbatic observance was retained, the 
primitive tradition of the creation was forgotten, and the name 
of the Creator was lost. An invaluable translation of tablets 
of Chaldean astronomy, by the Rev. Professor Sayce, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Sodeiy of Biblical Archaeology, 
contains a note frequently repeated : '^ The moon a rest) on 
•the seventh day, the fourteenth day, the twenty-first day, the 
twenty-eighth day caiises" {Trans. 8oc. Bib. Arc, iii. pp. 145, 
207, 213, 313.) Here, again, there is no recognition of the 
True God. The moon is keeper of the months. The moon 
by his own virtue causes rest. He it is that signals the day of 
rest. He causes the Sulum, peace and comfort. He, the 
moon, is father of the sun. So did these gods, from the dark 
womb of chaos, gain increase of strength and glory by deve- 
lopment through successive generations. 

From those fragments of creation-tablets Mr. Smith elabo- 
rated a sketch of the Chaldean theogony, so far as it could 
be gathered, and he tabulated tiie result of a very close exami- 
nation, which may he found in his Olialdean Account of 
Genesis (pp. 60, 64 — 66). First of all Tavtu {tlie sea) and 
Absu {the deep) appear side by side, as the primordial 
elements of the universe. These might seem to be the same 
at the inn and ma of Genesis, if it were not that the chaos 
of the Greek, instead of being the world in a state of empti- 
ness and confusion, is confusion itself. The Chaldeans made 
of it a distinct thing, bom, as it were, of the other two, called 
in the tablet Mummu, explained by cha/ys^ and thought to be 
equivalent with nmn», if such a word is to be found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee, which may be doubted. However, out 
of Mummu come Lahma {force or growth) and Lahama, which 
may be feminine of Lahm ; and from these two, whether prin- 
ciples or persons, proceed Kizar {the lowei" expanse) , and Sar 
{the upper e^anse). How sea and deep came into existence 
is not said, nor how they produced confusion, nor how con- 
fusion produced the two expanses, nor what is meant by the 
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two ezpanBos. Bat that matters not. After the expanses 
come Ann (heaven) and his wife Amati;! (earth), formed or 
bom ont of the lower expanse ; and Bel^ with his wife Beltis, 
ont of the npper expanse. Now comes an abundant progeny 
of gods ; Vm, god of winds ; Vulcan, god of fire ; then gods, 
planets, stars, men. Until Bel and Beltis made tiieir appear- 
ance there was no sign of vital energy, but only a lingering, 
dull development of one knows not what. Surely there was 
no god in the beginning of this mythology, and when the first 
tablets were written polytheism was absolute. 

But were the wise men of Egypt more successful ? Moses 
mastered all the wisdom of Egypt, and some fancy that he 
might have utilized it in compiling the Book of Genesis; 
which, if so composed, could not be an inspired book : and in 
framing a code of laws for the Israelities ; which would imply 
that those laws were invented by Moses, and not delivered to 
him by the Lord. 

It is indeed quite possible that uninspired writings might 
contain some vestiges of true tradition, and, in fact, many 
authentic writings confirmatory of Biblical history have been 
recovered, and are of inestimable value. But those writings 
are very various, and must be made use of with dis- 
crimination. 

Historical monuments, such as the annals of a king, the 
account of a battle, or the conveyance of an estate, or the 
notes of an astronomer, may be at once accepted as material 
of history, and much of the historical portions of the Old 
Testament is both confirmed and illustrated by original 
inscriptions from Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt. 

Tradition of events and legend have great value; not always 
for direct confirmation, but very often indeed for the eluci- 
dation of parts of Holy Scripture which could not be fully 
understood without a knowledge of contemporaneous litera- 
ture. Hymns, divinations, charms, blessings and cursings, 
yield much instruction, and afford points of both comparison 
and contrast with the Sacred text. 

Mythology, however, lies beyond the verge of all reality, is 
totally different from aU tradition of events, and for the con- 
firmation or understanding of divine revelation it is naught. 
It adds much to the history of error; it can have contributed 
nothing to the revelation of truth. 

We are sometimes invited to believe that the Egyptians 
possessed knowledge which could only have come to them by 
revelation, or have been evolved by themselves from some 
tradition of primeval faith, and made part of their own 
religion, at the beginning nearer to truth than it afterwards 
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became ; and my present object is to show that their writings 
before Moses did not contain anything that conld have sug- 
gested to him what he writes concerning Grod and the Creation. 
My iBrst reference^ for I cannot qaote Egyptian^ shall be to 
the work of Professor Lepsius on the Oldest Texts of the 
Book of the Dead^ wherein he produces texts of the seven- 
teenth chapter of that collection of sentences^ containing a 
full exhibition of the religious belief of the Egyptians,* and 
translates this chapter into German. 

He places in parallel columns two specimens; one from 
the sarcophagus of Mentuhotep, a king of the eleventh 
dynasty, which is said to have begun 2,240 years before 
Christ, and one from a papyrus of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
which began 664 years before Christ, 1,576 years later than the 
commencement of the former. Considering that the earlier 
of these dynasties, though counted as the eleventh, was in 
reality the first Theban dynasty, and that Mentuhotep probably 
died within the second century after the Deluge, and lived 
at the same time with some members of the family of Noah, 
the sentences written on his coffin represent the religion of 
his day, and show what was believed in Egypt concerning 
the gods about 600 years before Moses. It is headed : " The 
Chapter of the uprising of the dead in the day of days in 
the underworld,^' and reads thus : — " This is the word. I 
am Tum,t one being, one thing. I am Raj in his first 
dominion. I am the great god, existing of himself, the 
creator of his name, the Lord of all gods." 

The same words, with enlargement, reappear on the 
papyrus, and show how they are understood after the lapse 
of at least fifteen centuries. The earlier text is now in italics. 
The heading is : ^' Th^ chapter of the awakening of the dead, 
of the up)nsing, and of the entrance into the underworld" 
&c. Then follows : *' This is the language of men, spolcea 
concerning Osiris Aufanch the Justified. § I am Turn, as one 
heing, that am one thing, as primal water. / a/m Ra in his 
dominion^ in the heginning of his reign on which he has 
entered. What does this mean? It means that Ba, in his 
dominion, in the beginning of Ra reigning in Hat-Suten- 
Chunen, as a being from himself arisen, the exaltation of 



* The ivhole book, so far as contained in one of the best manuscripts, b 
translated into Enj^lish, with copious commentary, by Dr. Birch in the fifth 
volume of Bunsen's Egypt. 

+ Tumy the setting sun. J Ba^ the risen sun. 

§ The deceased, like 6 fAUKaptoQ. 
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Nnn,* who is on the height of Am-susennn^ who has brought 
to nought the rebels on the height of Am-susennn. I am 
the great god, existing of himself; that is to say^ the water, 
the divine original water, the father of the g^ds. What 
does this mean ? The great god, existing of himself, is Ba, 
the father of the gods ; or also, This is Ba, the creator of his 
namey as Lord of all gods. What does this mean ? This 
Ba, the creator of his members, which are become gods like 
unto Ba/' 

K the assertion, " I am the great god, existing of himself,'^ 
meant, unexplained, what it would seem to mean, it might be 
fairly inferred that the Egyptians did really entertain that con- 
ception of Godhead which prevails unchanged in all the books 
of Holy Scripture ; but it is not so explained, nor could ever 
be so understood. Now, if the name of this Egyptian god 
Turn be really the same as oinn, the deep, or the primeval 
ocean, and if this word was originally Egyptian, and fell into 
the Hebrew language, retaining that sense, it only confirms, 
once more, the belief that those ancients supposed all things 
to have originated in the waters ; and the paraphrase in tJke 
second rendering only shows that in the long interval between 
these two issues of the Boole of the Dead, the grand con- 
ception of an essential and undivided godhead had made no 
advance ; but we shall soon see that no such conception ever 
followed from it. Nay, though it certainly existed elsewhere, 
it was absolutely precluded from the mythology of Egypt, 
where an incipient pantheism, from the very first, had invested 
all gods, men, and consecrated things with a common attri- 
bution of divinity. The great god, the father of all gods, 
Tnm, Osiris, Ba, is self-existent in a way peculiar to himself; 
for the words in which men declared the dogma, pronounced 
that he was water, that he derived existence from the water, 
that he was exalted out of Nun, another name for th-e deep over 
which darkness hung. The same symbolic document said of 
him that he was water, the dimne original water y the Father of 
the gods. He was also Osiris, he was also Horns, yet in 
relation to all these he was one, and this godhead we find 
immeasurably widened. At Thebes he was the local god, and 
there they called him Amen-Ba. A hymn to him, translated 
by Mr. Goodwin, has been much quoted, and by some is con- 
sidered to prove that the Egyptians believed in the True God, 



* Nun. the abyss, the immensity of the heavenly waters, on which floats 
the solar baige. It is also the deification of the primal waters (Pierret, 8. v,). 
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and that the priests and wise men worshipped him esoterically. 
It may be found at length in the second volume of Records 
of the Past The very same praises are paid to the river 
Nile in a hymn written in the nineteenth dynasty^ in the time 
of Moses^ or near it^ translated by Canon Cook, and may be 
found in the fourth volume of the Records. The river is 
addressed by the names of Amen^ and Ba^ and Ptah. If one 
could forget that it was to be sung to a river^ he might imagine 
that Joseph had penned it to the honour of his father's Grod. 

''He maketh his might a buckler. 
He is not graven in marble. 
As an image bearing the donble crown 
He is not beheld. 

He hath neither ministrants nor offerings. 
He is not adored in Sanctuaries. 
His abode is not known. 
No shrine is found with painted figures." 

This is noted as a relic of primeval monotheism. At first 
readings it awakened my admiration^ but I now cease to 
admire^ and am gratified to find myself in accord with the 
led^med translator, who, in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archceology (ii. 365), truly says that it consists 
of little more than high-sounding epithets of the god, some 
of them containing allusions to mythological stories not very 
intelligible, and strung together without any obvious law of 
connection. In short, the cosmogony and the theosophy of 
Ghaldea and of Egypt exactly agree in ascribing the birth 
of the gods to a sort of spontaneous generation from the 
water of the Great Deep. Many of us are familiar with the 
same notion, as repeated by Latin and Greek poets. "We have 
read it in the Theogony of Hesiod : — 

" But chaos was first of all, then after chaos the wide-spread land, 
Firm dwelling for all the immortal gods" (116-118). 

Here it was not the spirit of God moving on the face of the 
waters, where to complete the work of creation of heaven and 
earth previously begun, as the context in Genesis may imply ; 
or to revisit the emptiness and restore from the confusion a 
world once well ordered, but, like some ruined city, laid 
waste (compare the Hebrew text of Gen. i. 2, and Is. xxxiv. 
11) and without inhabitants. There was not in all those fig- 
ments any image of one eternal God and omnipotent Creator. 
Perhaps a more perfect exemplification of the latent and re- 
sistless Pantheism of those mythologies cannot be found than 
in the celebrated Orphic hymn rendered as closely as possible 
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firom the copy preserved by Eosebius^ and exhibiting its 
outgrowth in the West : — 

'^ Zeus was bom first, Zeus last, glorious thunderer. 

Zeus the beginning, Zeus the middle, and of Zeus all things are. 

Zeus was bom male, Zeus became pure virgin spouse. 

Zeus is foundation both of earth and starry heaven. 

Zeus breath of aD, Zeus force of unwearying fire. 

Zeus root of sea, Zeus both sun and moon. 

Zeus king, Zeus himself chief parent of all things. 

One power, one dsemon bom, great prince of aD, 

And one royal frame, whereby all things are encompassed. 

Fire and water, and earth and aether, night abo and day. ' 

Both parent first in counsel and much-deHghting love ; 

For in the vast body of Zeus do all things lie. 

Then by seeing his head and lovely features. 

Brilliant heaven, around whom golden hairs 

Of shining stars arise most lovely ; 

And on both sides two bulls' horns of gold 

Both east and west, ways of the celestial gods. 

And for eyes, the sun and the moon opposite thereto. 

And for mind, unerring, royal, untainted ether. 

Around him all things move, and he deliberates, but there is no sound. 
No clamour, and no uproar ; not a single voice. 

The son of Zeus is not ignorant of the anger of Chronion, 

Even he who had his immortal beginning, and his mind, 

And his body dazzling bright, not to be pierced through nor injured. 

Bobust, powerful, resistless, whomsoever he encounters. 

Shoulders and breast and back broad, as becomes a god. 

Air wide-prevailing, and far-reaching wings. 

With which he broods o'er all ; and he has a sacred bosom. 

And earth, mother of all, with lofty mountain-heights, 

And for mid zone the swelling of deep sounding sea, 

And remote ocean-bed, and the deep foundations of the land, 

And the broad plains of Tartarus, and utmost ways of earth. 

And having hidden things out into glad light again, 

Is about to offer from the heart most sacred gifts. 

Zeu8f ihmj is all the world^ life of the Uvmg^ and god of gode," 

(Euseb., Frc^, Evang.j liL 9.) 

If we torn to the religions system of Canaan or Phcenicia^ 
as described by Sanchoniathon^ we find that the FhoBnician 
cosmogony closely resembles that of Chaldea and Egypt^ 
while the mythology which follows is rather atheistic than 
polytheistic. It is preserved by Eosebins firom Sanchoniathon^ 
and I borrow Mr. Kenrick's translation :<— • 
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^' He supposes that the beginning of things was a dark and windy air, or 
a breeze of thick air, and a turbid chaos resembling Erebus, and that these 
were unbounded, and for a series of ages had no limit But when the wind 
became enamoured of its own first principles, and an intimate union took 
place, that connexion was called Pothos, and this was the beginning of tJie 
creation of all things. And from this sprung all the seed of the creation, 
and the generation of the universe.*' 

By a wonderful succession of developments, the universe 
grew into shape. The text is too tedious to be quoted at 
length. It tells of certain animals without sensation; then 
intelligent animals formed in the shape of an egg ; then the 
sun, the moon, greater stars, lesser stars ; then light, winds, 
clouds, torrents of waters. At length thunders and lightnings 
startled the intelligent animals into motion in earth and sea. 
At this point there is an allusion to the books of Taautus, 
Thot, or Hermes, showing that the whole fiction must have 
been made up out of Egyptian absurdities. Then come forth 
men, who worship the productions of the earth, and call them 
gods. Now the wind Golpias and his wife produced two 
mortal men, one of whom discovered food from trees. Their 
descendants worshipped the sun, and now began the genera- 
tions of mankind. Long ages of silent mystery are supposed 
to follow, and tardy invention of but the rudest art. After all, 
partially-developed mankind began to bear some features of 
humanity. A man called Elyon, or most high, had a son 
called Heaven and a daughter called Earth, and after these 
the heaven and the earth received their names ; but the most 
high father of the living Heaven and Earth lost his life in a 
combat with wfld beasts, and was afterwards worshipped by 
the Phoenicians. To him, or to his name, I may presently 
refer. (See Kenrick's P/wewicia, p. 330.) 

Meanwhile, seeing what Phcenicia, and perhaps Greece and 
Bome too, received from Egypt, and having been invited to 
expect that light from Egypt may be thrown upon truths first 
revealed in the Old Testament, and possibly on Ghristianily 
also, it may be well to know how far the sages of Egypt itsefr 
advanced upon the wisdom of their fathers in speculation on 
the being of a God ; and thence we may judge how far they 
were at any time capable of enriching the mind of writers of 
Holy Scripture on the awfully sublime subject of the Divine 
Nature. Porphyry, a notorious assailant of Christianity in 
the third century, also assailed the superstition of Egypt, and 
Jamblicus, a clever Egyptian, resident in Syria, undertook to 
answer him. The parts of his work on mysteries which relate 
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directly to the gods famish aathentic information of the theo- 
logy of Egypt, and is the more valuable as a very earnest 
apologist of that theology, he represents it under the most 
favourable aspect. 

It would seem that he keeps monotheism out of sight until 
it is forced on him by the suggestions of his adversary. When 
treating on gods and spirits (sect. iv. chap. I) he speaks of 
multitudes of gods, some more excellent than others ; then on 
a sort of judicial spirits of a middle class, which make distinc- 
tion between good and evil ; and after these a third set of 
spirits, irrational and incapable of judgment ; besides other 
spirits, utterly bad and pestilential. But he endeavours to 
justify their evil doings by a consideration that gods and 
spirits have a standard of justice very different from that of 
men (chap. 4). Some of the gods of Egypt govern matter, 
and others have power over spirit (chap. 14). Some are 
to be worshipped with the body, and others with the mind 
(chap. 16). Pew men are wise enough to calculate their 
number (chap. 21) ; fewer still, if any, are capable of worship- 
ping all the gods within the lifetime of a man (chap. 22). 
Certain things, or certain animals, are acceptable to certain 
gods, but man is acceptable to all of them, and everywhere 
he is a sacred object (chap. 24). Mistakes in sacrificing to 
the gods, so that to every one of them the animal pecuUarly 
consecrated, and no other, be offered, are to be carefully 
avoided (chap. 25) ; and the same caution must be observed as 
to the prayers chosen for presentation to this or that ^od 
(chap. 26). Jamblicus confesses that the Egyptians are less 
careful than the Chaldeans to avoid confounding demons with 
gods, and that they not only address threatenings to demons, 
but presume to threaten the gods, not even excepting the great 
ones, Isis and Osiris (sec. v. chap. 7). 

Passing beyond these generalities, on which I have touched 
very slightly, he endeavours to expound the tJieology of the 
Egyptians in a chapter on the god Ba, or the Sun, whom they 
beUeve to be the Kuler of the World. This chapter reads as 
follows : — 

''Hear, then, according to the mind of the Egyptians, the intellectual 
interpretation of symbols ; but dismiss from yoor imagination whaterer you 
may hear as to the risible images of symbolic things, and fix your attention 
on the intellectual troth itself. 

*' Clat, therefore, you must understand to be all that irhich is corporeal and 
material : either nutrition and generation, or whatever appearance of mate- 
rial nature, agitated with the changing flows of matter ; or whatever contains 
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tlie stream of generation^ and coincides therewith, or the primary and ele- 
mental cause of all powers and elements therein is comprehended in the 
word. And the cause which causes all such as this, all generation and all 
nature, and all the powers that are in all the elements, is God. Because He 
is indeed supereminent over these, immaterial, incorporeal, supernatural, 
unhegotten and indiviBible, entire by Himself, and in Himself, He is before 
them all, and because, in Himself He comprehends them all, and from Him- 
self distributes all things to the world, He appears again in thent There- 
fore, also, He is above them all, and is alone on high, and shines forth 
separate, free, sublime, and sails aloft by Himself over all the forces and 
the elements that are in the world, and by Himself bears witness to the fol- 
lowing symbol : that Ood nU above the lotus. 

*< This figure signifies that supereminence of power which does not so 
much as touch the clay, but sets forth the intellectualfand empyreal govern- 
ment For He beholds in the lotus all that is circular in the form of the 
leaves, and ^i the appearance of the fruit, the energy which is indeed akin 
to the only movement of the revolving mind, that which is like these, and 
in Uke manner also, in one order and in one manner manifest. This God 
also rests within himself, and over all government and energy of this kind, 
he is venerable and holy. He dwells aloft and abides in Himself, which 
indeed the figure of sitting is chosen to signify. 

* * And when He is represented in pictures as one who ncmgates a thip (Ra 
in his boat) this represents the power of governing the world. So as the 
governor is separate from the ship, He himself being seated at the helm, He 
from above steers all things, and impels all by a brief movement of His o^; 
so God was above from the first beginnings of nature, and imparted by 
Himself alone the first impulses of motion, and these things indeed, besides 
many others, are signified by the ship He steers" (sec. vii. cap. 2). 

Now^ this sonndfl to be very near the truth ; but at length 
Jamblicus comes to the most important question of Porphyry: — 

** What do the Egyptians believe to be thb First Oausb ? rb wp&rw 
a'trtov. Is it mind, or something above mind ? Is it alone, or with some- 
thing else, or with some other things ? And is it incorporeal or corporeal ? 
And then ; is it the same as the Creator, or was it before the Creator 7 And 
again ; Do all things come from one or from many ? And have they any 
knowledge of matter, or the first corporeal forms ? And is matter produced 
or unproduced ? " (sec. viii. cap. 1). 

JambUcus answers that on these points the ancients held 
various opinions^ as do his own contemporaries, and Hermes 
(the Egyptian Thoth) is said to have written 20,000 books, or, 
accor^g to Manetho^ 36,525 ; but thev left the matter un- 
settled^ and every one is free to inquire U)r himself. However, 
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he proceeds to say what might seemj at first hearingi to 
almost agree with tiie statements of inspired prophets. 

'^ Before the things that really exists and befoi^ the begin- 
ning of them all^ there is one G>od ; before even the first god 
and king." This first god and king he has already said to be 
the Bwij or in the snn. '' He is immutable^ abiding in the 
singleness of his own unity. For neither is anything intel- 
lectoalj nor any other things to be confounded with him. He 
stands firm^ pattern of the self -father, avroirarpoc^ of the self- 
begotten and only-father God^ who is traly good. For this 
is that which is greatest and first, the foundation of all things^ 
and the root of intelligible ideas of existing beings. And firom 
this one the self-sufficient god shone forth ivpon himself iaurhv 
ViCkait^ft ; wherefore he is his own father^ and self-sufficient. 
So this is the beginning, and god of ^ds, monad of thai which 
is one, fi6vac ix rnv ivoQ, first ezistmg and beginning of ex- 
istence ; for of him is the essentiality of essence ; wherefore 
also he is hailed as the intellectual principle, voiirapx^c* Now 
these are the very oldest principles of all things, which Hermes 
places before the ethereal and empyreal gods, and them that 
are above the heavens" (sec. viii. chap. 2). 

In this chapter there are forms of speech which recall pas- 
sages in the Jewish and Christian theologians of Egypt in an 
early age ; and we must remember that Jamblicus the Egyp- 
tian, living in the very centre of primitive Christendom, by 
education an Egyptian, by language a Grecian, resident in a 
land where true monotheism was known and upheld, and 
" the Most High God " worshipped from the days of Abraham 
and Melchizedek, and therefore fully cognizant of this truth, 
that there is but one Gk>d, is endeavouring to defend the gods 
of Egypt against the taunts of the most keen of sceptics, and 
borrows for this purpose the familiar terms of Ghreek philo- 
sophy, as they might be employed by a Philo or a Clement. 
It must also be noticed that, these few passages excepted, the 
shadow of Bible monotheism is exceedingly faint, and the 
verbal resemblances few, and very incidental, while the sub- 
stance of Egyptian polytheism remains intact. There has not 
been a glimpse of real monotheism, so far as I can find, in the 

E receding sections of this elaborate apology, and that of the 
ind which has now been quoted is unsaid in the very next 
chapter, which I translate closely. 

'' But he," that is, the Egyptian god of wisdom, and author 
of many books, '' presents another god, Hemeph, as leader of 
the celestial gods, whom he says to be the mmd that under- 
stands itself, and converts the intelligences to itself, and before 
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this one he places the one thing thai is inddvisiblef to tv afuptqi 
and calls it the first principle of magic^ fiayivfia, which he also 
names Eicton^ wherein is first foand that tehich understands 
and i^ay be understood^ and is worshipped in silence only. 
Besides these^ other chiefs preside over the visible creation; 
but the creative mind, and guardian of truth and wisdom is 
called Amon in the Egyptian language^ and he that skilfully 
and truly makes everything perfect without failure is caUed 
Phtha^' (sec. viii. chapi. 3). Now^ agaiuj conle other godi^ in 
fdll strength^ making up the Egyptian ^antheon^ and bringing 
into full view the main fact that their monad, nniiy, first prin^* 
ciploj self-begotten father, or whatever else, is but something 
in a stage of development from the primeval water, not yet 
complete, and in advance towards the divine multitude, con- 
sisting of gods, of whom each was imperfect, and for most of 
what one suflScient god would be capable, impotent alone. It 
could receive certain offerings, hear only some select prayers, 
and take its turn only for a part of what each worshipper 
would have to give, in the course of his devotions, to a larger 
crowd of gods than any man living could have lived long 
enough to worship all. 

The twelve chief gods of Egypt must have been well known 
by name to Moses, and other writers of the Old Testament, 
but were only mentioned by them with the clearest expression 
of abhorrence as false gods. No resemblance of name, or 
attributes, or history, appears in any title, or mingles in any 
description of the true GFod ; neither does any resemblance of 
Egyptian idolatry find place in the divinely-appointed ritual 
of Moses. Between the theogonies quoted in this paper and 
the divine revelation of Holy Scripture can be traced no 
resemblance, nor can any abatement of the most emphatic 
condemnation be detected. As to the religion of Egypt, as 
expounded by the latest original authority just quoted, I venture 
to think that it has characteristics undiscoverable in the Booi 
of the Bead, having been introduced during the Ptolemaic 
period, when the Egyptian priests flattered the conquerors of 
Egypt by admitting them also into the number of their gods. 
Of this the Canopus inscription is a sufficient evidence. 

I may remark further that there was always so utter an 
incongruiiy of the conceptions of heathenism with the truths 
of Revelation, that even the terms by which truth was ori- 
ginally conveyed in Holy Scripture lose their meaning when 
borrowsd by the idolater. Take, for example, the title of 
Most High. It was used in the time of Abraham by the patri- 
arch himself, and by the king-priest Melchizedek, to name 
the one true Gk>d, as is distinctly stated in the book of Genesis. 
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But the same term^ \yhV} vxpitno^y was found among the 
PhoDnicianSj as we learn from Sanchoniathon ; and it appears 
again in the Phoenician langoage^ according to Plautns^ where 
it is the proper word for a god, and o'i'n^j; and nwi»^p 
mean gods and goddesses. It reappears in the common 
language of their saccessors in Gadara, according to the 
Gospel, and was used by the Macedonian girl possessed by an 
evil spirit, when she cried, '' These men are the servants of 
the Most High Gt>d, who show onto us the way of salvation/' 
From the lips of a heathen, the word was to signify a god, 
either true or false ; but when used in Holv Scripture it never 
conveyed the false idea, and never implied what is impossible 
—an agreement between the temple of God and idols. 

I therefore humbly, but confidently, maintain that holy men 
of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
never borrowed the myths of heathenism for the purpose of 
declaring the truths of God ; neither to frame a ritual nor to 
construct a creed. 

Let ns now dwell on a few reasons to show that the mono- 
theism of the Bible is so essentially different &om the poly- 
theism or pantheism described in tne writings above quoted, 
that it could not possibly have been suggested by anything 
which they, or other writings like them, might contain. 

From first to last, the writers of Holy Scripture were 
earnest and single-minded men. They were intent on the 
maintenance of great truths; chiefly, the existence, the 
universal sovereignty, and the omnipotence of One Eternal 
God. This truth underlies every statement, and pervades the 
text of all the sacred books. Here is the Greater of the 
Universe, existing before all worlds, such as no heathen ever 
heard of. Here is One God and Father of Heaven and Earth, 
Himself uncreate. None by searching could find Him out. 
His works are perfect like Himself, and so the only accredited 
revealer of His great creation-work has not to tell of some 
slowly - developed cosmogony, but marks each completed 
stage of the creation as His own unaided work. ''He 
sp^e and it was done ; He commanded, and it stood fast/' 
Through the history of successive ages, however brief the 
notes may be, or however full the narrative of events. 
He is the One Being, acknowledged Lord of all creatures. 
All prophets derive their authority from Him alone ; all wise 
men pay their homage to Him alone. The Egyptian priests 
could indeed recite the names of many gods, and profess 
themselves ignorant of many more, but could not trace the 
best of any of them farther back than a dark and fathomless 
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abyss. Other priests had their own tales to tellj but all came 
to a similar origin of Godhead^ conceived in the matrix of a 
mysterioas coiSasion. They were generated spontaneoosljj 
or gradoaUy developed from monads into animated creatures, 
and thence by slow processes into go ds. Some were bom of 
woman^ and in dae time deified. We cannot find a vestige of 
these fables in the anthentic teachings of the Bible^ whose 
authors never vacillate in ascribing peerless and incommuni- 
cable perfection to one God alone; wnile the heathen mytho- 
logieSj in some passages grand, if not sublime, and boastfully 
elaborated, allot to their chief gods respectively, no more than 
small shares in the government of the world, some for good 
and some for evil. 

The religions and customs of the great nations of antiquity 
before Moses were necessarily correspondent to their notiona 
of these local and insufficient gods, but to concentrate all re- 
verence and love on One was a sentiment unknown to them ; 
so that allegiance was divided and wasted between gods many 
and lords many, and no man had a god whom he could love 
with all his heart. The enthusiasm of the polytheist who 
patronized many gods could not be transferred into the bosom 
of a man who adored one God, and protested against the very 
thought of having more than one. The divinities of Egypt and 
the East beyond the Flood were not only many, but t£eir pre- 
sence was more or less limited to the regions where they were 
worshipped. Their character was not entirely divine, for it 
was shared with men, and even their names were assumed by 
men. Between them and the pure Spirit known to Abraham 
and his children, infinitely above all human taint and imper- 
fection, there could be no comparison. The features of the 
several religions were utterly unlike ; their spirit and their 
language were foreign from the high conceptions of Divinity 
entertained by worshippers of the True God, and all their 
ideas were mutually incompatible. Compare, for example, 
the Hymn of Amen-Ba with the Prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple. Take the descent of Ishtar, and as 
many hymns, prayers, and incantations of Egypt and Assyria 
as you uke, with charms of Chaldean magic, and lay them side 
by side with the book of Psalms. Consider how far the 
writings of the polytheists could be made use of to enrich the 
productions of servants of the One True God. 

Yet much more difficult would it be to fix upon any one 
essential truth in the heathen writings, which could have been 
found there antecedently to its production in the Old Testa- 
ment, or, perhaps, its reproduction by Moses, having been 
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revealed before him to his fathers. Words^ and even sen- 
tences^ may be collected that express generally-acknowledged 
verities^ such as conld not be aoandoned by the general con- 
science of mankiod, but our present qyiestion relates to funda- 
mental traths of Divine Revelation^ especially the existence of 
One Only Grod^ which we have heard attributed to a Chaldean 
sect. On this tmth depends all that is distinctive in Christian 
doctrine as compared with the various religions of the world. 
There is an indestructible unity in the moral teaching of 
the Bible^ which would be fatally impaired by the introduction 
of any extraneous element^ whether the product of a foreign 
system^ or the adaptation of an originally foreign institution. 
That there is one mind prevailing in • the Bible must be 
acknowledged by every careful student; and is^ in fact^ pre- 
supposed by those disputants who appeal to the Sacred text 
for the confirmation^ ^even of mutually destructive proposi- 
tions. There is evidence of one ruling mind in the consist- ' 
ency of laws laid down in successive ages for the government 
of human society^ as also in the consent of counsel given for 
the right application of these laws. The rules of conduct^ 
both towaros Gt)d and men^ first delivered to Adam^ then to 
the Patriarchs^ and then embodied in that imperishable monu- 
ment of Divine wisdom and justice^ the Decalogue^ atte84i the 
same unity of origin^ and may be distinguished in each par- 
ticular from the false worship and licentious customs of the 
peoples who^ at the time of the Exode^ retained the oldest 
traditions and my thologies ; namely^ the Egyptians^ Assyrians^ 
and Canaanites. We recognize the same uncbangiug prin- 
ciple and purpose in the constant application of the primitive 
laws — laws of the God who says : '' I the Lord change not/' 
We have again the evidence of History that the ever-advanc- 
ing standard of Morality^ raised and maintained^ as by one 
persistent purpose, is apparent in the Mosaic Institutions, as 
to Peace and War ; Servitude, as distinct from Slavery, the 
protection of Life and Property ; the provisious of the Law of 
Moses having opened the way for the eventual establishment 
of the kingdom of Righteousness and Peace so clearly pre- 
dicted by the Prophets. The original Institution of Marriage 
at the creation, " as it was at the beginning,^' an institution 
which men had abused in licentiousness and in hardness of 
heart, was restored at last by the Author of Christianity Him- 
self, for the sanctification of domestic life, and the renovation 
of the world; so fulfilling the original intention. The active 
presence of one sovereign mind is further shown by the 
gradual wasting away of polytheism in the world ; not by its 
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own weakness^ for some systemB of polytheism have been so 
organized and sostained as to have immense power^ — ^but by 
means of the succession of writers who complete the code of 
revealed and divinely-authorized truths contained in the 
Bible^ wherein was first revealed the pure and perfect mono- 
theism of which we speak^ and which we all beUeve. 

Such a succession of sacred writers is not to be found in 
any other great reli^ous system of the world, because none 
of them was ever under the same unchanging guidance. 

All the polytheisms of high antiquity, or very nearly all, 
have been wrecked, or are visibly in process of decay ; but 
many fragments of their teaching are now recovered, and if 
it be supposed that the sacred writers were indebted for any 
of their knowledge of fundamental truth to what was written 
or described by their teachers, in marble, clay, or papyrus, or 
if the forms of worship or institutions of society now known as 
Christian, originated in their mythologies or legends, now is 
the time for such origination to be proved, or, at least, shown 
to be probable. There is material enough at hand, and learn- 
ing enough, and critical power enough, to examine this ques- 
tion with the thoroughness it requires. One immediate bene- 
fit resulting from such examination will, doubtless, be the 
advancement of sound Biblical science; for which, also, we 
have material and means enough, and the Oriental archsBO- 
logists will be, as they are already, our most valued helpers. 

But there are a few words to be said before the conclusion 
of this paper, on two points : — 

1. That the principle of oneness in relation to God, the only 
object of universal worship, and the same from everlasting to 
everlasting, appears in the one hope, with regard to the future 
condition of all mankind, that is manifest in the sacred 
writers. They all have one object constantly in view. To 
illustrate this would require no inconsiderable tractate, which 
is not necessary here. We are historically certain that Moses 
expected that one like himself would, in course of time, arise, 
to whom men would hearken. It is generally believed that the 
New Testament is inseparably related to the Old, and has yet 
to be the instrument of a glorious renovation of the worlds 
We know not that polytheism, or its consequent pantheism, 
ever had such hope. But we do know that the idols once in 
their temples have perished; or, if a few remain, it is only to 
be exhibited as trophies of the Christian conquest. If, how- 
ever, we are debtors to the inventions of the old mytholo- 
gists for any portions of our Bible, we should render them 
some correspondent honour; but we cazmot discover any 
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Buoh association of thafc which is perishable with that which 
is eternal. 

2. Every one of the sacred writers had a mission^ express 
or understood^ to take his part in working the ultimate aboli- 
tion of idolatry^ or polytheism, with aU its vanity^ falsehood^ 
licentiousness^ and cruelty. Every provision of the Mosaic 
Bitual and Civil Law was so framed as to^e counteractive of 
the teaching and practices of idolatry. The entire economy 
of the Hebrew State and the order of domestic life were cha- 
racterized by constant separation from polytheists. The Vn 
wall of separation in the Temple, like the wall of separa* 
tion in the Eastern city, the mstinction of meats, and other 
regulations tending to the same end, kept the worshippers of 
One God separate from the devotees of many, and was a per- 
petual restraint upon themselves, and test of their fideUty to 
God. At last, it became a signal, also, of intolerance ; but 
in many lands it had its use, and still has it; and he who, in 
this view, reads how severely Jeremiah, Bzekiel, Daniel, and 
the post-captivity prophets set themselves against even the 
least appearance of conformity to the worship or bare acknow- 
ledgment of other gods, and avoidance of the ways of their 
worshippers, cannot but feel at once the extreme improbability 
that they and their brethren and jbthers would have stooped 
to borrow or mature their doctrines, or to adorn their wor- 
ship with aught that polytheism could offer. 

But still, if it be tiiought that the alloy of paganism any- 
where mingles with the gold of Revelation, let him point it 
out who can, and no pains will be spared in applying the fit 
criterion. 

The Chazrscan (J. E. Howard, F.B.S.}* — I have now to convey the thankg 
of the meeting for this interesting paper ; there is a great deal in it with which 
I am in perfect accord. I, however, almost fear that the writer has not fully 
grasped the question of the fading away of the primitive knowledge of a 
loving and true Crod, and of this knowledge having been superseded by 
idolatry. In order to prove that Moses and the writers of Scripture are in 
no way indebted to the Pantheists for any portion of their truth, he goes 
farther than was necessary, in stating what he supposed to be the entire 
absence of all knowledge of the one God among those who were other than 
the chosen nation. I would take, as the first instance of this, the title 
of El Elioun, the Most High God, to whom Dr. Bule has alluded in pages 
356 and 357. He says, '^ Take, for example, the title of Most High. 
It was used in the time of Abraham by the patriarch himself, and by the 
king-priest Melchizedek, to name the one true God.** Dr. Rule, I suppose, 
does not oonaider Melchissedek to have been an idolater, I take it for 
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granted that he has no thought of that kind ; bat neither was he one of the 
chosen people. We are told in Scripture very distinctly what he was ; 
and he uses the term which we know, firom other sources, was the name of 
God in Phoenicia. Abraham and Melchizedek unite in the worship of the 
one true God, and yet His name is not the name commonly used in the 
Bible for God, but it is a Phcenician name ; and^I think we must suppose 
that the knowledge of this one true God had prevailed downwards from 
the beginning in that country in which Melchizedek, the king of Salem, 
was found worshipping as an acceptable worshipper. The word £1 for God 
seems to have been in use before the Flood, as is seen in the composite 
name Mahalale-eL If I mistake not, the recently discovered Assyrian in- 
scriptions show that the original and far more ancient worship was the 
worship of the Father. The Al Fader of the Teutonic nations carries us 
back to the same thought which elsewhere prevailed, as I have shown with 
regard to the universal Father. Dr. Gutzkff, than whom no one knew more 
of Chinese literature, the Chinese people, and their doings and ways, told me 
that though the goddess of the sailors was originally the Queen of Heaven, 
yet whenever the Chinese sailors got into any great straits or difficulty 
they called on the old Father, looking upwards and recalling to their minds a 
tradition which has not yet faded away, even in that country, of the 
universal Father of mankind. (Hear, hear.) We have, I think, traces of 
this primitive knowledge of the Father, combining itself with the Pantheism 
of Egypt, in the very curious way that has been partially shown in this 
paper. The epithets "True and Living God,** and ''The Creator," are 
given to the various subordinate deities ; but then, this is a part of the 
inconsistency that prevails everywhere, as well in the Pantheism of Egypt 
as in the idolatry of other nations. The God who is in this paper called 
Tum, is the setting sun, and I do not think that this name can be identified 
with Dinn, the deep. There is no connection between the deep or the 
abyss in the book of Genesis and the Twn of Egypt. The creation of the 
gods from the abyss is part of the rubbish that any one who takes the 
trouble to study these ancient cosmogonies will have enough of ; but before 
all these creations of the gods, and independently of them, we find the 
idea of the " supreme God the first and only principle from which the other 
gods were derived," who was called lion, or in Accadian Dingira, whose 
name signifies the €k>d par eocedlence. Babylon owed to him its name of 
Bab-ilon ; in Accadian E& Dingira (the gate of God).* Below Hon comes 
in Bel, the Demiurge, the ruler of the organized universe, something like 
that which is expressed in what has been alluded to from the Hermetic creed, 
as a second mind proceeding from the First, arranging all things according 
to perfect order and perfect development. It is a very wonderful thought, 
when we compare it with what we ourselves know from the Bible. 



* This is from M. Lenonnant's very complete analysis of the subject. 
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This yoQ certainly find in the Egyptian, and, I think, in the Indian 
oosmogonies. I must apologise for making these remarks ; but I ooold 
hardly do otherwise than state how far I agreed, and how far I did not folly 
agree with the paper read by Dr. Role. I hope I shall be saooeeded by 
some one who will be able to do foller justice to the snbject, bat I 
wonld just say, before sitting down, with regard to the Lahma which is 
alluded to here as one of the gods, or Lakh-mu, explained by Mr. Boscawen 
as meaning '' light," that Lakh-mu was so called originally, just as in Genesis 
God says, '' Let there be light, and light was." So we find it stated on the 
4th page of this paper, '' Out of Mummu came Labma" (force or growth). 
According to Mr. Boscawen this latter word means " light "-—it means that 
light penetrated into the abyss, and that great results followed. Eveiy one 
knows that in ike £{gyptian mysteries there was always a hidden or esoteric 
meaning, known only to the priests ; and an outward or exoteric meaning, 
which was propounded to the common people. This I take to be what was 
meant by the Apostle Paul, when he teaches that they held down the know- 
ledge of €k>d that they had, and preyented it from having its right eflfect, 
either on themselyes or those thej had under their teaching. I came here not 
haying the expectation of taking the Chair ; and, as I am obliged to ridtire 
now, I will ask Mr. Oadman Jones to take my place, feeling assured that 
he will fill it better than I can. 

Mr. H. Cadmak Jomss then took the Chair. 

The HoNOBART Sbobstart stated that it was held by Canon F. C. Cook 
"that distinct traces of primeyal monotheism are found in Egypt, and that 
the confusion with mystical legends began early and continually increased." 

Bishop Claughton.— I rise with great diffidence, after having listened to 
the very interesting paper that has just been read, to make a few remarks. 
It would be impossible at this hour of the evening, and in a meeting of this 
kind, to go fully into this question, nor do I feel competent or able to do so ; 
but at the same time I think that the subject of this paper is one of the very 
deepest interest, and I will venture to make a few obswvations. I must say 
that I think the writer of this paper has made out his case, and that, so far 
as his reasoning has gone — ^and he has told us that he could not go further 
into so wide a field — ^he has quite proved that the monotheism of the Holy 
Scriptures is not in any way depending on, or derived from, any of the 
other systems of which ho has given us an ontlinp. (Hear, hear.) But 
there is one very striking thought that must occur to most of us when 
we come to consider those very confused, I wOl not say historical, but con- 
jectural, systems of theology, and it is this : — ^When man has lost his 
knowledge of the true God, he has always, either in his ignorance or 
fidse learning, tried in some way to recover it. The untaught savage has 
a firm belief in a Father — a good spirit, and, also, in an evil spirit ; 
and ike sages and priests of Egypt and PhoBnicia, as well as others 
of those who propounded those very ancient sgrstems of which we have 
beard to-night, held theories that were widely distinct from the simple 
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gaesses of the sayage. They had an elaborately oonstracted sysfceia of 
tiieogonyi answering to vhat the New Testament calls the '^ genealogies,'' of 
which the Apostle speaks (1 Tim. L 4). Bat I am more familiarwith some 
of the farther Eastern systems — ^those of the Hindoos and the Buddhista ; 
and there is also another system, that of the Mahommedans, to which I may 
re£(Br. The Hindoo system is a perpetual genealogy of false gods, tainted 
much more by the corraption of what is entirely human and camal than 
almost any other; in short, the yeiy histoiy of their gods is, infact, thehistoiy 
of eyiL Now, I maintain that there always was outside the chosen people a 
tradition of a belief in the true €k>d. There is always some witness to the 
^e God in some part of the world besides those who are to be f onnd in God's 
own Church, and one great blessing in the end wiQ be that all these foUowea 
of the beli^ in the true God will be gathexed up into God's own £Eanily 
and brought to the true knowledge of Him, just as many of our .Ghostiaa 
brethren, sepaiated from us by many of the barriers of error and prejadioe, 
will become— as indeed they now are^ but more surely and really— our 
Christian brethren. But there are some especially who haye raised up in 
those far-away portions of the world a protest against those el aboi ato 
systems of Polytheism, one of which is Buddhism and another Mahom- 
medanism. Let us take, for example. Buddhism. I firmly belieye, althoogfa 
it is not ox^e of those things that are brought before us by the learned 
writers on the subject, that the simple history of Buddhism was the result 
of the effort made by one superior and compaiatiyely pure-minded man — 
sincere, if fismatical— to attain the Truth and free himself ficom all these 
elaborate systems of Polytheism. He took, alas, a most miataken line 
in endeayouring to do this. First of all, he preached Atheism, which 
by degrees became Pantheism ; but as the founder of Buddhism, what 
he taught was Atheism. I do not belieye he meant to say, *' There 
is no God." I belieye his meaning waa that there were not these many 
gods, that there was no truth in what the people had heard of the fiimily 
of gods — gods of eyil men. He taught his false and mistaken princq^ 
that men, by their own inherent goodness, if they would only conquer 
their bodies and lower natures, might become first, better, then good, holy, 
and diyine. That was, I think, the simple foundation of Buddhism ; and 
its author &iled, for seyeral reasons. I will not enter into the history of 
Buddhism, which is not a system of idolatry, but I will pass on to Mahom- 
medanism. If the founder of that system had not been an ambitious man, 
and I may say a carnal-minded man, although, undoubtedly, he had a great 
deal of wonderful power in him, he would haye been more successful and 
more like the founder of Buddhism. He made a protest against two ialae 
systems— Polytheism and Idolatry, and although he put it on a (alae basis 
and carried it by the sword, his was a successful protest against Idolatijr 
and Polytheism; and I belieye that at this moment, if the followers 
of Mahomet could be induced to go back to the point from which be went 
wrong, t^ey mi^t be more easily brought to a true knowledge of Christ than 
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any other laoe in the world. I would put the morality of the Buddhist teach* 
ing next to that of the Christian doctrine ; but I cannot speak,! am soxzy to 
say, in the same terms of the Mahommedan system; there is no doubt| 
however, that it was intended to be a protest against Polytheism and 
Idolatiy. Why did Buddhism fail? Jnst because man cannot of himself 
become wholly good. He is a fallen creature, and in order to become good 
he must go to the Source of all goodness. We know that we haye in our 
blessed Saviour the source of an inspiration of goodness, and we can recover 
from Him that which we hare lost. Well, the reason why the morality of 
the Buddhist nations is not successful is, that their system is inconsistent 
with true religion as the basis of morality. If you take Mahomme- 
danism, you find that it is widely at variance with true morality. 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not wish you to suppose that there ia 
nothing good and true in Mahommedanism, and that the Mahommedana 
have not great virtues and high qualilies, but these are all marred and blurred 
by that which drags them down ; namely, first of all, the fiACt of their being 
linked to a gross imposture, and next, the false and carnal morality, or rather 
immorality, which is mixed up with the religious system itself. Now, we as 
Christians inherit the leamiog and fifdth that have come to us from the very 
highest and first source; we do not borrow, and have not borrowed in the 
least, from those other systems of which we have heard in the Paper read 
to-night Our monotheism, our belief in one great GKkL and Father and 
Creator, comes to us as our first fathers knew it ; and it has been 
handed down to us unimpaired, although often lost to the great part 
of mankind. Still it did come to us, and if it came in no other 
way,' Qod preserved it among His own chosen people, who were 
selected as the repositories of His truth, until Christ came, as the True 
Light of the world, and we now are the inheritors of that great light, f 
do not think there would be much edification in going very deeply into 
these questions. I would not deny the usefulness of those antiquarians 
who take us into these things, nor the gratitude we owe them, but there is 
this difficulty, that in going into these matters of the fiEurpast we may be so 
easily mistaken ; and I must say for myself that I cannot follow them with 
the zest I should like to feel in these interesting, but sometimes not very 
edifying, paths of history, or rather of conjecture. Still, I think we are 
much indebted to those who prepare for us papers such as that which we 
have heard to-night, and who thus create an interest in this sort of investi- 
gation. I am afraid I have not contributed much in the way of throwing 
light on the subject of this evening, but I must thank you for the kindness 
with which you have listened to me. (Hear, hear.) 

Eev. Principal J. H. Bioo, D.D. — I could have wished that my excellent 
and learned friend Dr. Rule had not been quite so strict in his adherence to 
his own particular object. He has set the example of not indulging even in 
an introduction to his subject, and I think that that is one reason why the 
subject itself is liable to be more or less misundeiatood. I do not under- 
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stand that Dr. Rale means to throw any doubt on the fact of the pfrimeTiil 
unity of patriarchal faith and theology ; there are two or three phrases 
to be found on looking carefully through the paper which seem to imply the 
contraiy — that Dr. Rule holds to that unity of primeyal patriarchal fEuthsnd 
theology; but it was no part, of his object to dwell upon this, bat rather 
to deal with the particular proposition which he desired to prove. I 
suppose that Dr. Rule not only has read, but that among the learned com- 
pany he keeps he meets with those who are in the habit very quietly and 
easily of assuming, that whatever there is of wisdom in the writings of 
Moses was borrowed from Egypt, and that whatever there is of grandeur 
and nobleness in the conceptions of the Bible was most probably obtained 
by means of some man, or men, of grand and powerful genius, by whom 
the great ideas of other nations were taken and moulded into a system, and 
that thus we have in the writings of the Old Testament the reaulta of an 
inspiration gathered from various origins round about — ^partly from Chaldea, 
with which, of course, the Jews in their earlier history were very closely 
connected, partly from Phoenicia, and partly from Egypt, and that lying, as 
the Hebrew race did, in the centre of those other races — Chaldean and 
Phoenician and Egyptian — they thus gathered into a focus the rays of 
nobleness, and grandeur, and impressive speculation with regard to the 
existence of a Qod and the creation of the world, and that this is the natural 
history of the Books of Moses and of the foundations of our religion. Now, 
I suppose that Dr. Rule has met with all this sort of thing, and, finding it 
current in society, he has undertaken to prove, on the other hand, that 
these ancient books do not owe anything to the sources which are supposed 
to have contributed all that is precious, all that is glorious, in them. (Hear, 
hear.) That I take to be the proposition which Dr. Rule has undertaken 
to establish. I agree with a good deal that our former Chairman said in 
regard to the primitive truth that is found mixed up in various forms of 
religion. I think that no one can have examined the earliest writings of the 
Hindoos without finding that it was a very different system which prevailed 
among the Aryan fathers of the Hindoo race, from that fearful and mon- 
strous growth of tales of pollution and absurdity to which Bishop daughton 
has made reference. I think, if we refer to that sister branch of the great 
Aryan family from which the Parsee worship is derived, and to the relics 
and indications of their most ancient form of worship, from which the com- 
paratively modem Zoroastrianism is a derivative, we shall see that there has 
been a sort of unity between the Persian principles and fiiith and the Hindoo 
principles and faith, and that both may be traced up to the same cradle 
and the same age. Nor do I doubt that there has been a sort of identity 
between them and the earliest originals of the Egyptian faith ; but what 1 
understand Dr. Rule to say is, that that being so, all that is good and pure 
in the old faiths, coming as it did from one heavenly original, has been 
perverted and corrupted by the various forms of heathenism ; that the dif- 
ferent families of heathenism invented for themselves a human cosmo- 
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Kony and a heathen mythology ; that they laid hold of whaterar was 
pnie and noble, and tamed and perTorted it into conceptionB that 
have nothing in common with a poie and high theology suoh aa we 
find enshrined in the books of the Old Testament ; that, in fiust, a 
diieot line of deriration for all that is tme and pure in these systems 
is to be traced to the Diyine revelations, which are presupposed by, 
or contained in, the writings of the Old Testament Scriptures, instead of 
these systems being the originals from which the sublimity of the Old 
Testament, as certain parties pretend, is derived. (Hear, hear.) I think 
that this is something like his general argument, and it is not unimportant 
that we should consider these matters ; indeed, I think I might venture to 
say to the right reverend gentleman who has spoken, that these things 
are not matters of indifference, that they are matters practically bearing 
on the faith of the people day by day. I imagine that my friend Dr. 
Rule would hardly have been at the trouble of writing this paper if he 
had not found dear evidence that it is a difficulty in gaining the allegiance 
of a certain set of students of ancient history, mythology, theology, and 
cosmogony, that they can and do assume, and take it as fully granted, 
that Ihe Scriptures are mere derivatives from other sources. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore, I think that Dr. Bule has been dealing with a prac- 
tical evil in demonstrating that it is impossible that the statements of 
the Scripture could have been derived from those other sources to which 
reference has been made. Possible it is that the divine truths presupposed 
in earlier books of the Scriptures may have been perverted and degraded 
by the later mythologies and cosmogonies ; possible enough is it that 
these ftHao systems may have played havoc with everything that was 
true and good, but it is not possible that the real original thith itself 
should have been gathered by a strange system of derivation and a 
gradual method of purification and analysis from those other souioea. 
(Hear, hear.) I have been reminded, in reading and hearing this 
paper, of what I have always felt to be one of the great evidences of 
the truth of the Old Testament^ and that is, that they are so entirely sepa- 
rate, so altogether in contrast with all the systems of mythology that have 
prevailed in the world. There was a time in my life when I gave a good 
deal of attention to these studies, and I then came to something Uke this 
conclusion— that a man left to the mere efforts and struggles of his 
own unaided reason when endeavouring to grapple with the problem 
of existence would never be led to the real and grand solution 
which we hold, namely that there is a personal Ood. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
that in order really to attain to that sublime, that wonderful truth, revela- 
tion was necessary. (Hear, hear.) As a matter of Cem^ we do find that in 
any such mental struggle men are continually led to suggest such poor pitifiil 
attempts at a solution of the problem as those we have had a sample of 
to-night. We find that the metaphysicians of to-day, when they refuse to 
accept the teachings of revektion on this subject, are very much in the same 
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coiidition as the mythoIogiBts of Oreece and Borne, and, before their day, the 
inytholdgistel of Egypt and Chaldea. We find that where ihej will not 
aooept the doctrine of a personal Deity, they go back to an inscratable power 
— they do not tell you what it is, hvA they say it is not personal, and they 
cannot attribute personality to it They go back to &te and tendencies, to 
eternal somethings, not onrselyes, which make for righteoosness, and we 
know not what besides, because they will not admit a personal Deity. If we 
stndy the matter, we shall find nothing more intelligible in their Yarioos 
ideas on the sabject than there is in the strange, sad, grotesque, but yet 
pathetio attempts of those old heathen thinkers to grapple with and 
solve the mystery of the nniyerse. (Hear, hear.) I must add that when 
I look at the Jewish people and think of them as they were, with no greater 
advantages in many respects than others, and often even with less, and when 
I see that along iheSi line the wonderful, the pure, the lofty, the consistent, 
the stead&st conception of a personal Deity, unalloyed, with no base mixtine 
of mean and low anthropomorphism about it| but, whatever there was of it 
sublime, elevated, purified, and ennobled in a way absolutely divine,— I say, 
when I remember all this, it seems to me to be one of the strongest evidences 
of the &ct and the truth of Divine revelation that could possibly be afforded, 
and a strong argument for our retaining our taiih in the full and oompleto 
authority of the sacred Scriptures. (Cheers.) 

Bev. J. Fisher, D.D.-- 1 think that the writer of this paper has folly and 
dearly made out and established the point with which he started. I think 
he has made out very clearly that the monotheism of the Bible is not derived 
from the Egyptian mythology, nor from the Phoenician, Assyrian, or Chaldean 
systems, for they had no monotheism to give. I say that no twelve honest 
men would leave the jury-box after hearing the case Dr. Bule has put^ till 
they had brought in a verdict in favour of the paper he has read and the 
truth it establishes. It was not necessary for the writer of the paper to go 
back to the antediluvian period. I do not agree with him that the worship 
of Qod ceased with the death of Abel, because in that case the Church would 
have ceased, and I think it did not We have a great revival about the 
period of the birth of Seth, when men began to caU on the name of the 
Lord ; and taking it onward from the time of Noah, who, with his sons, were 
monotheists, it was carried forward through long ages. I think the founden 
and fathers of the systems of the early Egyptians and Phcenicians, and 
Chaldeans and Assyrians were monotheists ; and I believe that the oldest 
work of magnificence in the world, the Great Pyramid, was built by 
monotheists. There is no trace of idolatry on it, and it is supposed by those 
who have examined it most closely that it was built by monotheists. We 
find at the time of Abraham a great spread of monotheism ; then we come to 
Job, who knew the true €K)d, and when Joseph went to Egypt there was a 
remnant of monotheism there. The further we go back into the history of 
the nations, the nearer we find them to monotheism. There are traces of it 
in the old Vedas, and there is the same thing in the Egyptian mythology. 
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I think that Dr. Bole has proved his point folly and oompletely, and that 
Moees did not borrow hia monotheism. 

Dr. BxTLB. — ^I will not oonsome a minute in what I have to say. In 
page 2 of my paper I instanoe the tradition which Mr. Howard supposed I 
had forgotten. I avoided most distinctly all that I might have said about 
Persia and so forth, because I wished to confine my observations to the point 
with which my paper deals. I also avoided speculations as to traditions and 
words which I conceive to be utterly useless and idle, and because there is 
no end to these speccdadons, and things without an end are ezceedinc^y 
unpleasant. I have now only to thank you for the couite^ with which you 
have listened to me. 

The meeting was then a4iourned. 
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INTERMEDIATE MEETING, Maboh 18, 1878. 
H. Cadhan Some, Esq., in thx Chaib. 

The Minutes of the hut Meeting were read and eonfirmedi and the 
following Election was annoonoed : — 

AssociATB : — S. A. Bam, Esq., London. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library : — 

'' Prooeedmgs of the Boyal Institution.'' Part 67. From (he IndihUion. 
" Denudation." By G. Race, Esq. From the Author. 

Two Pamphlets. By the Bey. Dr. Sexton. Diito. 

A Paper, entitled '' Was the Name of Jehovah known to all Shemetic 
Nations ?" was then read by the Bey. Professor Swainson, D.D. A discus- 
sion ensued, in which the fbllowing took part : — Bey. J. Fisher, D.D., 
T. Tyler, Esq., Bey. T. M. Gorman, Bey. W. Baker, and W. St Chad 
Boecawen, Esq. The Author haying replied, 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 
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MEETING, April 15, 1878.* 
H. Cadman Jones, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
followmg Elections were announced : — 

Member : — The Right Rey. T. A. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop of South Ohio, 

United States. 
Associates :— The Right Rev. Biiihop B. B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 

Kentucky, Presiding Bishop of the United States Epbcopal Church ; 

the Right Rey. Bishop H. C. Lav, D.D., Bishop of Easton, Maryland ; 

Rev. D. M. Berry, M.A., London ; Rey. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon and 

Prebend of Exeter ; Rev. H. D. Thomas, Westminster ; Rey. J. T. 

Willis, B.A., Rhosmarket, Milford Haven. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library :— 

" Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society.** Part 2 for year. 

From the Society, 
" The History of Protestontism." By Rey. Dr. Wyley. From L, Biden, Esq, 
•* Christ the Lord.** By T. Tyler. From the AvJthor, 

A Paper by Bishop Smith (United States). Ditto. 

A Paper, entitled ^* On the Formation of VaUeys," by Mr. G. Race, was 
then read by Mr. C. McKechnie, in the author^s unavoidable absence. A dis- 
cussion ensued (prefaced by the reading of a communication on the Paper 
by Mr. T. Sopwith, F.R.S.), in which the following took part:— Mr. S. R. 
Pattison, F.G.S., Sir J. Fayrer, K.C.S.I., F.R.S., Mr. W. R. Dibdin, Rev. 
J. Fisher, D.D., and Mr. J. Thomhill Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., &c. 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 



* Intermediate ; for meeting of 1st April see Vol. XII I. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, May 6, 1878. 
J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S., in thb Chair. 

The Minntes of the last Meeting; were read and confinnedi and the foUow- 
ng Elections were announced : — 

Mehbbrs :— The Right Rev. H. Cheetham, D.D., Bishop of Sierra Leone ; 
the Ri^t Rev. J. R. Holly, D.D., Bishop of Haiti ; A. Duff Watson, 
Esq., Sidmouth. 

Associates:- The Right Rev. J. Mitchinson, D.D., Bishop of Barbados ; 
the Right Rev. C. T. Quintard, D.D., Bbhop of Tennessee. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library : — 

" Proceedings of the Royal Society,** Part 186. From the Society, 

" Annual Address of the American Geographical Society** for 1878 Ditto. 
" The Philosophy of Man." By J. Coutts, Esq. From the Author. 

« Some Sceptical Doubts." By Rev. 0. Bullock, B.D. DiUo. 

The following paper was then read by the author : — 

THE JORDAN VALLEY, IN THE LIGHT OF BIB^ 
LIGAL HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
By Professor J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

DOWN the centre of Syria, Palestine, and Arabia Petraea, 
mns a great valley from north to south, through six 
and a half degrees of latitude. At its northern end, on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, He the i^uins of Seleucia, where 
St. Paul embarked on his first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 4); 
and at its southern end, on the Gulf of Akabah, are the ruins 
of Ezion-geber, where Solomon built his fleet for Ophir 
(I Kings ix. 26). The northern section of the valley forms 
the bed of the river Orontes, near whose banks once stood the 
great cities of Antioch, Apamea, Hamath, Emesa, Riblah, and 
Baalbek. The southern section is an arid desert, shut in on 
the east by the red cliffs of Edom, and on the west by the 
white calcareous ridges of the "Wilderness of Wandering." 
Both these sections are of much interest to the classical and 
sacred geographer. East of the Orontes, between the parallels 
of Hamath and Aleppo, is a wide region of plain and moun* 
tain, studded with remarkable old towns and villages, to the 
existence of which I was among the first to call attention when 
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I visited Palmyra more than twenty years ago.* A portion of 
this interesting region was explored by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, and also by the Count de Vogue, who has given some 
beaatiful drawings of its ruined churches and houses in his 
splendid work, Syrie Oentrale. 

2. At present^ however, I wish to treat of the central section 
only of the great Syrian valley. ^ It is more deeply interesting 
than either of the others^ and it presents most important 
problems to the historian and the physical geographer^ 
problems which have never yet been satisfactorily solved, and 
which, I believe, are not unworthy of notice in a tneeting of 
the Victoria Institute. This section forms the bed of the 
river Jordan and the Dead Sea, and is in many respects 
unique. For a length of about 150 miles it is below the level 
of the ocean, and along the shores of the Dead Sea its surface 
has a depression of no less than 1,290 feet. It would seem 
that the name Jordan was intended to denote this remarkable 
physical characteristic. It signifies " the descender," and is 
most applicable, whether we consider the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, or the depth of the valley through which it runs. From 
whatever part of the country its banks are approached, the 
descent is long and steep. That this is the true etymology of 
the name appears highly probable from an incidental remark in 
Joshua iii. 16, where, in describing the effects of the opening 
of a passage for the Israelites, the word used for the " coming 
down '' of the waters is radically the same as the name of the 
river. Such a play upon a name is common in Hebrew. 

3. The snows that cover Hermon during the winter, and 
that still cap its glittering summit during the hottest days of 
summer, are the real sources of the Jordan. They feed its 
perennial fountains; and they supply^ through a thousand 
channels^ those superabundant waters which make the river 
''overflow all his banks all the time of harvest'* (Josh. iii. 15). 
But it has two historical sources, one on a terrace of Hermon, 
at the foot of a cliff, beside the ruins of Cassarea-Philippi, most 
probably the place where our Lord uttered those well-known 
words which have given rise to so much controversy — ''Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against if (Matt. xvi. 18). 
Perhaps, as Dean Stanley observes, the very rock impending 
over the fountain, and on which a temple of Pan stood, may 
have suggested the metaphor. The other fountain is four 
miles distant in the valley. There is here a cup-shaped mound. 



* Five Tears in DarnascMy i. 197. 
2 C 2 
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300 yards in diameter, now called Tell eUKady, " The hill of 
the Judge/' It is the site of the primeval Phoenician city 
Laish, which the Danites captared and '^called after the 
name of their father" (Judg. xviii. 27 — 29). It is interesting 
to note that Dan in Hebrew has the same meaning as Kady 
in Arabic, — '^ Judge '' ; so that Tell eUKady might be rendered 
in Biblical phraseology '' the mound of Dan." The site is 
now desolate, and covered with a dense jungle of thorns and 
thistles, emblems of the curse pronounced upon all the high 
places of Palestine which the Jews had polluted by idol- 
worship (Bzek. vi. 3, 4; Isa. xxxiv. 13). There, at first, the 
Danites set up the graven image which they took from Micah, 
and there, nearly 500 years later, Jeroboam set up one of his 
golden calves (Judg. xviii. 30 ; 1 Kings xii. 29). 

4. The streams from Dan and CsBsarea-Philippi unite about 
four miles south of the former, and flow through a marshy plain 
into a tittle triangular-shaped lake called Hilleh by the Arabs. 
The name is evidently a corruption of the Oulatha of Josephus 
{Ant., XV. 10, 3). The lake is the Merom of the Bible, near 
which Joshua gained one of his greatest victories over the 
Canaanites (Josh. xi. 5) ; and somewhere close to its wostem 
shore we must look for the site of the long-lost Hazor, the 
capital and stronghold of the Canaanites in northern Palestine. 
When travelling through this district in 1874 I observed a 
large scarped mound. Tike a citadel, with traces of ancient 
ruins upon and around it, and the small village of Waggas 
near it. It lies on the lowlands, about four miles south-west 
of the lake, and it may probably be the site of Hazor. That 
city could scarcely have stood, as some suppose, on the top of 
the mountain-ridge to £he west, for Jabin, king of Hazor in 
Joshua^s time, and his successor Jabin in the days of Barak, 
had large forces of chariots, which could not have been used 
among the rugged mountams (Josh. xi. 6 — 10; Judges iv. 2, 
seq,). 

5. Soon after emerging from the lake the Jordan is spanned 
by Jisr BenaUYaMb, "the bridge of Jacob's daughters,'' 
over which runs the ancient caravan road that once connected 
Egypt and Western Palestine with Damascus. Below the 
bridge the river enters a wild ravine, down which it rushes in 
a series of foaming rapids to the Sea of Gulilee, falling about 
700 feet in eight miles. 

The Sea of GaliIiEe. 

6. The Sea of Galilee is egg-shaped, about twelve miles long 
by eight wide. The great depression, and the general contour 
of the cavity in which it hes, give it the appearance of a 
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huge crater. The range of hills along its western shore^ 
from the plain of Gennesarei southward, is basalt; and nearly 
the whole of the high table-land of Bashan, the side of 
which rises abruptly to a height of 2,600 feet above the 
eastern shore, is of the same geological formation. The basin 
of the lake hcMS evidently been from a very remote period the 
centre of volcanip action, and perhaps owes its origin to some 
terrible eraption in prehistoric times. It is still frequently 
visited by earthquakes ; and the shattered walls and houses of 
Tiberias bear witness to their desolating effects. 

7. A mile south of Tiberias, close to the lake, are the warm 
springs and baths of Hammath, which gave a name to an 
ancient town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). The name signifies 
"warm baths.'' They were well known in Roman times, 
being mentioned by both Josephus and Pliny. The water 
issues from the base of a cliff of trap rock, and has a tem- 
perature of 144° Fahr. ; its taste is extremely salt and bitter, 
and it emits a strong odour of sulphur. 

8. On the east side of the Jordan valley, three miles from 
the southern end of the lake, are the still more famous baths of 
Amatha, probably a corruption of the Hebrew word harmnath. 
There are seven or eight springs, surrounded by Roman ruins, 
situated in the bottom of the deep wild ravine of the river 
Hieromax, one of the largest tributaries to the Jordan. The 
temperature of the water is 107° Fahr.; and in Roman times 
the baths were, in healing virtue, ranked next to those of 
Bai89. 

9. As the Sea of Galilee thus manifestly occupies a volcanic 
basin, and as its surface has a depression of 653 ft., it would 
be interesting to know, from thorough scientific research, 
whether the present formation of the basin, and the depression 
of the lake, are coeval with the general geological structure 
of the surrounding country, or whether there are any evidences 
that the basin was formed or deepened by more recent con- 
vulsions. The hills on the east have a uniform elevation 
above the lake of about 2,600* ft., and those on the west 
about 1,600 ; and behind each range is an expanse of table- 
land. A careful examination of the torrent-beds which fall 
into the lake would solve the problem. If the basin and the 
present level of the water be coeval with the table-land around, 
then the torrent-beds will have a gradual and regular descent 
to the lake ; but, on the other hand, if the surface of the lake 
stood formerly at a higher level, and if it was depressed by a 
sudden convulsion, then an abrupt break will be found, as a 
rule, in the ravines, and a corresponding shore-line may be 
traced along the hill- sides. Ho far as I know, no minute 
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geological snrYey of the enyirons of the Sea of Galilee haa yet 
been made. 

The Yallet South of the Sea of Galilee. 

10. The general geological structure of the Jordan valley^ 
south of the Sea of GalUee^ is evidently of the same age 
as the basin of the lake^ or at least Jhe upper part 
of the basin. The valley^ however, presents some singular 
features. Its surface is mostly fiat, varying from three to 
nine miles in breadth, and running along the steep mountain- 
ridges on each side, almost like a shore-line. Its bed is com- 
posed, so far as I could discover, of a thick alluvial deposit, 
covering for the most part very soft and recent horizontal 
calcareous strata. The present coating of the valley, therefore, 
is of a much more recent formation than its rocky sides and 
the mountain-chains adjoining; and it would seem to have 
been deposited, during a long succession of ages, at the bottom 
of a lake, in the same way that deposits are being at present 
formed at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

11. Another feature struck me as very remarkable. The 
river Jordan, as it is now, could have had nothing to do with 
the formation by erosion of the great valley through which 
it flows. It runs in a distinct ravine of its own, which it 
has worn in a tortuous course, through the bed of the valley, 
from end to end. As compared with the valley, this ravine 
is of recent origin ; and it presents, along nearly its entire 
length, such an appearance as would lead to the conclusion 
that the river was at some former period much larger than it 
is now. 

12. I have, during several visits, closely examined about 
three-fourths of the ravine of the Jordan j its features differ 
at different points, and probably the most characteristic are 
at the section near Bethshean, and from Damieh, southward, 
to Jericho. The bed of the valley is, as I have said, leveli 
having no visible incline towards the river. On looking across 
it, from the foot of the mountain-range, on either side, the 
river is not seen at all, and the plain appears unbroken ; but, 
on passing over it, one comes suddenly and unexpectedly to 
a ravine, varying from 50 to 150 feet in depth, and from 
200 to 700 yards in width. Its sides are cut down sharply 
through the upper alluvial coating and the underlying oal* 
careous strata; they are also deeply indented, and worn 
away by the action of winter rains and lateral streams, so that 
aloDg each bank is a rim of white conical mounds ; and in 
some places the mounds stand two or three deep, their tops 
mostly uniform in height with the adjoining plain. 
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18. It is evident that at one period the river covered the 
entire breadth of this ravine^ for the sides bear everywhere 
traces of the action of water ; and indeed^ the ravine coold 
only have been cut oat by such action. Now^ however^ 
by far the largest portion of its bed is dry and coated with 
deep alluvial soil^ here and there cultivated by the nomad 
Arabs^ but generally covered with rank grass^ or jungles of 
oleander^ willow^ and tamarisk ; while the river has another 
channel^ averaging about 30 yards wide^ cut deeply into the 
alluvial bed of the ravine^ and most tortuous in its course ; 
now sweeping the western, now the eastern bank of the ravine^ 
and occasionally doubling back, like the coils of a serpent. 
Through this channel the river rushes in a rapid current. 
Daring summer and autumn it is low, and the banks of its 
channel are from five to ten feet high ; but in spring, when 
the fountains are copious, and the tributaries swollen with 
melting snow, the stream rises up to the level of its bankPi 
and in places, especially in the lower part of the valley neai 
the Dead Sea, it overflows the whole bottom of the ravine. 
When I was going from Jerasalem to Moab, in the spring of 
1874, I found the entire bed of the ravine opposite Jericho 
covered with water. The fords were then impassable, and I 
was obliged to travel a day's journey northward, so as to cross 
by the ferry-boat on the caravan route from Nabulus to 
Es-Salt. 

14. This fact illustrates that statement in the book of 
Joshua, where, in describing the passage of the river by the 
Israelites, the writer says : '^ The Jordan is full up to all his 
banks all the time of harvesf (Josh. iii. 15). In the low 
plain harvest begins early in April, which is the time of 
nighest flood ; and then the swollen river not only rises over 
its immediate banks, but covers the ground up to the outer 
banks of the ravine. I noticed at several places south of the 
ford of Damieh two distinct lines of terraces along the Jordan^ 
below the general level of the plain, showing that at some 
remote period the river ran upon a higher level ; and that, 
from some cause, it sunk forty or fifly feet to its present 
channel. All this process of subsidence, however, must have 
been prehistoric, and could have had no connection with that 
catastrophe which led to the destruction of Sodom. It would 
be interesting to make a complete survey of the banks of 
the Jordan, so minute and systematic as to show whether the 
gradual sinking of the bed of the river has been connected 
with any corresponding depression of the Dead Sea. 

15. Another feature of the Jordan vallej deserves the 
attention of the geologist, and perhaps, also^ to some extent^ 
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of the aDtiqaarian. It contains a large number of remarkable 
mounds^ generally of the form of a truncated cone ; their 
sides steep and regular^ as if scarped^ and occasionally strewn 
with ruins of a primeval type. The cup-shaped mound of 
Tell el-Kady I have already mentioned; I observed several 
very large ones not far from Bethshean^ and there are others 
dotting the plain of Jericho. It is worthy of note that mounds 
of a similar shape occur at intervals along the great Syrian 
vaUey up to Antioch^ and there are several on the plain of 
Damascus. Some of them are unquestionably artificial — that^ 
for example^ at Emesa^ on which the famous temple of the 
Sun stood^ and that on the site of Loadicea ad Libanum^ 
a few miles farther south. What are these mounds? By 
whom were they constructed ? Do they point back to a 
primeval people^ whose name and history have alike been 
lost ? Excavation might reveal the secret^ and bring to light 
some strange relics of a prehistoric age. On one of the 
mounds near Damascus I discovered a slab of limestone con- 
taining the figure of an Assyrian priest in relief^ now^ I believe^ 
in the British Museum. 

Fords op the Jordan. 

16. The fords of the Jordan have always been important in 
connection with the history of the country. A ford^ called 
Vadum Jacob by William of Tyre^ was an important pass in 
the time of the Crusades^ and was probably at the place 
where the '^Bridge of Jacob's Daughters" now spans the 
stream. The origin of the name is unknown j but, perhaps^ 
the ford was confounded with the Succoth, where Jacob 
crossed the Jordan. Near the place where the upper Jordan 
falls into the Sea of Galilee, the stream can be crossed almost 
anywhere; and here the multitudes that followed our Lord 
from Capernaum were able to pass over to where He fed the 
five thousand, on the side of the plateau of Bashan (Mark 
vi. 82, seq.). 

17. The first ford on the southern division of the Jordan is 
about half a mile below the lake, where the ruins of a Roman 
bridge lie. It is on the road leading from Tiberias to 
Gradara, and it was probably here our Lord crossed, when He 
went from Galilee to Judaea " by the farther side of Jordan '* 
(Mark x. 1). About five miles below it, is Ji^r-eUMejamia, 
" the bridge of the meetings,^' now the oxdy passable bridge on 
the river. Over it runs the old caravan route from Damascus 
to Egypt, by Gadara. Probably a Roman bridge existed here^ 
but the present structure is Saracenic. At Succoth, where 






Jacob crossed when on his way from Padanaram^ there is a 
good ford. It may be the Beihbarah, *' honse of passage/^ 
where the Israelit<es intercepted the routed Midianites (Judges 
vii. 24). It is still the ford by which the Eastern nomads 
cross on their periodical invasions of the plain of Esdraelon. 
The next ford of historic importance is that near the con- 
fluence of the Jabbok^ on the ancient road from Samaria to 
Ramoth.gilead. Its modern name is Damieh, which is pro- 
bably derived from the " city Adam/' mentioned by Joshua 
in connection with the passage of the Israelites (iii. 16) :— 
" The waters which came down from above stood and rose up 
upon an heap very far ofl*, by the city Adam.'' This was the 
scene of that tragic events when the Gileadites nnder Jephthah 
''took the passages of the Jordan towards Ephraim/' and 
distinguished friends from foes by the word Shibboleth. It is 
a remarkable fact that at the present time there is a palpable 
distinction between thoso residing on the east and those on 
the west of the Jordan^ in the pronunciation of certain words. 
It would be as easy to find a ohibbohth now as it was in the 
days of Jephthah (cTudges xii. 5 and 6). 

18. There are several fords in the plain of Jericho^ but 
none of them are passable during harvest^ that is^ from March 
till June. This is the "holy ground'' of the Jordan, the 
scene of those stupendous miracles of power and mercy when 
a way was opened through the swollen river to let Israel pass 
over ; and when, again, the waters were divided for Elijah and 
Elisha. Here occurred a still greater miracle when our Lord 
was baptized : ''And, lo, the heavens were opened iinto Him, 
and He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon Him: and, lo, a voice from heaven, saying, 
T%is is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased " (Matt, 
iii. 16,17). 

19. The passage of the Jordan by the Israelites is described 
with ereat minuteness ; and a knowledge of the topography 
and physical features of the district throws much light on the 
Biblical narrative. The people had been encamped for some 
time " in the Arabah of Moab.'^ The word Arahah, trans» 
lated "plain" in our version, is the proper name of the 
southern section of the Jordan valley, and hence the Dead Sea 
is called "the Sea of the Arabah" (Josh. iii. 16). The word 
is from a root which signifies to be white or sterile, and is very 
appropriate. The Arabah is here perfectly flat, and about 
seven miles wide from the Jordan to the foot of the mountain- 
chain of Moab. The camp was placed close to the mountains, 
under the projecting peak of Nebo. When I stood upon 
Nebo in the spring of 1874, I was greatly impressed with 
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the commanding view it affords^ not merely of the whole plain 
of the Jordan^ four thousand feet below it^ bat of the whole of 
Palestine^ from the heights of Naphtali^ on the norths to the 
Negeb^ beyond Hebron^ on the south. 

20. Before the passage, the Israelites removed to the bank 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. Then we read : — '* And as the 
bearers of the ark came to the Jordan, and the feet of the 
priests, the bearers of the ark, were dipped in the margin of 
the waters (for the Jordan is full np to all its banks all the 
days of harvest).'' The explanatory claase here is very 
important. Had the Jordan not been in flood, the waters 
would have been confined vnthin their own proper banks, 
which are perpendicular, so that the feet of the priests could 
not have been dipped in the water without their plunging over- 
head into the rapid current. The sacred writer consequently 
explains how the feet of the priests came to be dipped in the 
waters; it was because the river had risen over its proper 
banks and covered the fiat bed of the ravine with a shallow 
flood. 

21. Then the miracle took place. The waters that came 
down from above, that is from the npper part of the river, 
^' stood — ^rose up one heap, a very great distance off, at Adam, 
a city which is beside Zaretan, and those which flowed down 
to the Sea of the Arabah, the sea of salt, were exhausted, were 
completely removed; and the people passed over opposite 
Jericho.'' I translate from the Hebrew, endeavouring to give 
as fully as possible the exact meaning of the passage. 
The name Adam is still retained, as I stated already, in the 
ford Damieh, seventeen miles north of Jericho ; and the name 
Zaretan is also retained in the modem Surtabeh, a ruin on the 
top of a very conspicuous hill just over the ford. The great 
valley is at this point narrower than elsewhere, so that here, 
as in many other cases, the natural and the supernatural were 
combined in working out the will of God in reference to His 
Church* 

22. The exact scene of our Lord's baptism is not known ; 
but there is reason to believe that it was at least not fiur 
distant from the place where the Israelites crossed* 

Thb Dead Sea* 

23. Not the least interesting part of the great valley is 
the section which constitutes the basin of the Dead Sea. 
The scenery is widely different from that farther north, 
though there is no break or interruption in the mountain- 
chains. Trees entirely disappear, the cliffs that hem in the 
vaUey are white limes4e, xSed and rugged, in some places 
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rising sheer out of the water ; the surface of the plain along 
the shores is a desert — an Arahahy covered with a white 
nitrous crust, like hoar-frost; vegetation only exists where a 
little fountain bursts from the ground, or a streamlet murmurs 
down to the lake. In fact, for stem grandeur, and silent, 
lonely desolation, the shores of the Dead Sea are almost 
unparalleled. 

24. As in the environs of the Sea of Galilee, we find here 
also many traces of volcanic action, both recent and remote.* 
The warm spring of Callirrhoe on the eastern side has been 
long celebrated; and there are two others, though less 
copious, on the western side. Most of the fountains around 
the lake are brackish ; and at the south-western extremity is 
a range of hills, about seven miles long and some 300 feet 
high, composed almost entirely of rock-salt, and bearing an 
old and well-known name, — " the hills of Sodom** These 
facts, together with the great and incessant evaporation, 
account for the intense saltness of the sea. Canon Tristram 
describes a valley at the northern end of the hills of Sodom, 
of which the sides are cliffs of old limestone, showing here 
and there on their surface traces of post-tertiary marl; but 
he says, '' since the marl has been washed out, there has been 
a second filling-in of an extraordinary character, which is 
only now in course of denudation. There are exposed on the 
sides of the Wady, and chiefly on the south, large masses of 
bitumen mingled with gravel. These overlie a thin stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a thicker stratum of sand, so 
strongly impregnated with sulphur that it yields powerful 
frimes on being sprinkled over a hot coal. Many great blocks 
of bitumen have been washed down the gorge, and lie scat- 
tered over the plain below, along with huge boulders, and 
other traces of tremendous floods. The phenomenon com* 
mences about half a mile from where the Wady opens on the 
plain, and may be traced at irregular intervals for nearly a 
mile farther up. The bitumen has many small water- worn 
pebbles embedded in it. We are at once led to inquire what 
has been the probable origin of this singular deposit. The 
first solution that suggests itself is that the bitumen and 
sulphur have been washed up when the sea was at this level ; 
the next, that it may have been deposited by a spring on the 
spot. Of the latter we could find no traces, and all appear- 
ances are against it. Against the former supposition are 

* These I puipose to examine with some care, as I believe they serve to 
explain, if not the actual destrnction of Sodom and Gomorrah, at least the 
mode in which they probably were destroyed by the employment of natural 
agencies under supernatural guidance. 
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the objections — ^first^ that the formation is evidently subse- 
quent to the scooping-out of the marl^ and therefore to the 
subsidence of the lake ; secondly^ that the bitumen and sul- 
phur are not deposited as they would have been by a tide or 
stream, but at most irregular heights, sometimes detached, 
sometimes in masses sUghtly and irregularly connected with 
the next fragment by a thinner stratum. The layer of sul- 
phurous sand is generally evenly distributed on the old lime- 
stone base, the sulphur evenly above it, and the bitumen in 
variable masses. In every way it differs from the ordinary 
mode of deposit of these substances as we have seen them 
elsewhere. Again, the bitumen, unlike that which we pick 
up on the shore, is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and 
yields an overpowering sulphurous odour; above all, it is 
calcined, and bears the marks of having been subjected to 
extreme heat. In weight and appearance it differs from the 
bitumen of the shore as coke does from ordinary coal.'^ 

25. This discovery seems to me very important, and Canon 
Tristram's remarks upon it are interesting to the Biblical 
student ; they are as follows : '^ Here, so far as I can judge, 
we have the only trace of anything approaching to volcanic 
action which we have met with in our careful examination of 
the northern, western, and southern shores. The only other 
solution of the problem, the existence of a bituminous spring 
when the supply of water was more abundant, would scarcely 
account for the regular deposition of the sulphurous sand, 
and then of the sand with the bitumen superimposed. I 
have a great dread of seeking forced corroborations of Scrip- 
tural statements from questionable physical evidence, for the 
sceptic is apt to imagine that when he has refuted the wrong 
argument adduced in support of a Scriptural statement, he 
has reftited the Scriptural statement itself; but, so far as I 
can understand the deposit, if there be any physical evidence 
left of the catastrophe which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
or of similar occurrences, we have it here. The whole 
appearance points to a shower of hot sulphur and an imip« 
tion of bitumen upon it, which would naturally be calcined 
and impregnated by its fumes ; and this at a geological 
peric * quite subsequent to all the diluvial and alluvial action 
of which we have such abundant evidence. The ves^iig^s 
remain exactly as the last relics of a snow*drift remain in 
spring — an atmospheric deposit. The catastrophe must 
have been since the formation of the Wady, since the depo- 
sition of the marl, and while the water was at its present 
level; therefore, probably, during the historic period." 
{Land of Israel, pp. 355, seq.) 
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2G. On the peninsula of Lisan^ a low bank wliich projects 
upwards from the south-eastern angle of the lake a distance 
of nine miles^ pieces of sulphur and bifcumen, rock-salt and 
pumice-stone, are found in great profusion. Probably, if ex- 
amined with care, geological phenomena similar to those in Wady 
Mohawdt, might be found on this peninsula, and some additional 
light might thus be thrown upon the mode in which the cities 
of the plain were destroyed. Poole says, " the soil appeared 
sulphurous '^ (Journal of Royal OAographical Society, xxvi. 62). 
It is well known that during and after shocks of earthquake, 
to which this region is subject, large masses of bitumen rise 
to the surface of the lake between the promontory of Lis&n 
and the western shore. North of the Lisfln, the mountains of 
Moab rise from the water's edge in sublime cliffs of red sand- 
stone or white limestone. Basalt also appears in places, some- 
times overlying the limestone, as on the plain of Bashan, and 
occasionally bursting through the sandstone strata in dykes 
and veins. The ravines of Mojeb, the Arnon of Scripture, 
and Zerka Main, are like huge rents in the mountain-chain. 
Among other smaller basaltic streams, three were found by 
M. Lartet, bordering on the eastern edge of the sea, to the 
south oji the little plain of Zarah. The plain between the 
mountains of Moab and the mouth of the Jordan, under the 
heights of Nebo and Pisgah, is generally well watered and 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. Along the shore pieces of 
pumice-stone, lava, and bitumen are found embedded in the 
sand and mud, as if washed up by the waves. 

27. The dimensions of the Dead Sea have never been accu- 
rately determined. Its length is about forty-five miles, but 
this varies considerably at different seasons of the year, and 
in different years. When the sea is filled up by winter rains, 
the flat plain on the south is submerged for several miles. 
The annual rainfall, too, is not uniform in Palestine. Some 
years it is more than double what it is in others ; and this 
produces a corresponding effect upon the volume of water in 
the sea, and consequently on its area. The sea attains its 
greatest breadth opposite Engedi, where it measures nine and 
a half miles. The peninsula of Lisftn divides the sea into two 
unequal parts — the northern, an elongated oval ; the southern, 
nearly circular. The narrowest part of the channel between 
the peninsula and the mainland is about a mile and three-quar- 
ters wide, and is sometimes fordable. 

28. The physical conformation of the bed of the lake is 
worthy of special notice. The section north of Lis&n is a deep, 
uniform basin, like a huge crater, its greatest depth being 
1,308 feet (Lynch, Official Report, p. 48) ; the southern section 
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is very shallow, a few feet, and sometimes only a few inches, 
of water covering a bed of soft, slimy mnd. Of this latter 
section Tristram says, '' Salphar-springs stnd the shores, 
sulphnr is strewn, whether in layers or in fragments, over the 
desolate plains ; and bitamen is ejected in great floating masses 
from the bottom of the sea, oozes through the fissares of the 
rocks, is deposited with gravel on the beach, or, as in Wady 
Mohaw&t, appears with sulphur to have been precipitated 
during some convulsion; Everything leads to the con- 
clusion that the agency of fire was at work, though not the 
overflowing of an ordinary volcano/* 

29. I now turn for a moment to the Scripture narrative. 
The references to the Dead Sea in the Bible are few, and 
mostly incidental. Three of them call for special attention 
here. In Gen. xiii. 10, where the sacred writer relates the 
story of the separation of Abraham and Lot, he represents the 
two as standing on the mountain-top east of Bethel : — " Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the circuit of the Jordan, 
that it was well watered, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gromorrah.** It has been inferred from this that the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were in sight from where Lot stood, 
and must, therefore, have been situated at the northern end 
of the lake. But this does not follow. Lot ^' beheld the cir- 
cuit of the Jordan '' ; it is not said, or implied, that the cities 
were in sight. One thing is evident from the passage —that 
the valley of the Jordan was very fertile before the destruction 
of the cities, but noc so afterwards ; and this is corroborated 
by the narrative in Gen. xix. 24, 25. I have stood upon the 
same spot, and the view over the Jordan valley is now as 
dreary and desolate as could be well imagined. 

80. The second passage is Gen. xiv. 2-10, containing the 
story of Lot^s capture by the Eastern kings. At ver. 3 we 
read^ — ^' All these were joined together in the vale of Siddim, 
ivhich is'' (or, it is) *'the salt sea,'' There cannot be a doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew ; the region called the '^vale of 
Siddim " in the time of Lot, had become, in the time of the 
writer, " the Salt Sea.^^ * Some, however, attempt to get over 
the plain signification by saying that the clause, '* which is 
the Salt Sea," is an explanatory note interpolated by some 
subsequent reviser; but this is untenable, for the clause is 
found in all the ancient MSS. and versions, and in the Targum 
of Onkelos. Its genuineness rests on the same basis as the 



• The same Hebrew phrase is used in the preceding verse ;— " Bela which 
i$ Zoar." No one will venture to question what the writer here meant to 
affirm — that Bela and Zoar were the same. 
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other portions of the narrative. We have still another inci- 
dental remark^ which helps ns to identify the site of the cities : 
" The vale of Siddim was fall of pita of asphalt/' Now, there 
is no part of the valley north of the lake to which this would 
apply; nor, indeed, is there any part of the plain adjoining the 
lake, north or south, now full of bitumen-pits. 

31. The third passage is Gen. xix. 24, 25 : '' Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire 
from the Lord from the skies. And He overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the soil.'' We are afterwards informed that 
Abraham on. the following morning went firom his camp at 
Hebron to a neighbouring mountain-peak, and '' looked out 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and upon all the land of the plain, 
and behold, and lo, the smoke of the land went up as the 
smoke of a furnace." 

32. There can be no doubt from these statements that the 
destruction of the cities was miraculous. A shower of ignited 
sulphur was rained upon them. But may we not connect this 
fact of Biblical history with the facts stated above as observed 
by Canon Tristram and others ? May we not admit that while 
the ultimate cause was miraculous, natural agencies were em- 
ployed ? We might suppose a mass of burning sulphurous 
matter to have been ejected from some open crater, as is often 
the case with Vesuvius ; and this falling in showers upon the 
cities, and the bituminous plain around them would have pro- 
duced just such form of conflagration as Abraham saw from 
the heights of Hebron. Bitumen is very inflammable, and 
the plain of Siddim was filled with bitumen-pits. Canon 
Tristram says of Wady Mahaw&t, at the side of the plain, that 
" the whole appearance points to a shower of hot sulphur, and 
an irruption of bitumen upon it." The smoke from such a 
conflagration would be like the smoke of a furnace, and would 
cover the whole plain. Then the sacred writer says that the 
vale of Siddim became the Salt Sea, or was submerged. The 
southern part of the lake is, as I have shown, an expanse of 
slimy mud, covered with only a few feet of water. Suppose 
the vale to have sunk a few feet, or the water to have risen a 
few feet, after the conflagration ; either supposition would 
accord with the Biblical' narrative, would not be without a 
parallel in the history of countries exposed to volcanic erup- 
tions, and would not be opposed to the results of modem 
investigations. 

83. This was the view taken by the late Dr. Robinson, of 
New York, and sanctioned by Leopold von Buch. Robinson 
says : '^ It seems to be a necessary conclusion that the Dead 
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is yeiy shallow^ a few feet^ and sometimes only a few inches^ 
of water covering a bed of soft, slimy mud. Of this latter 
section Tristram says, '' Sulphur-springs stud the shores^ 
sulphur is strewn, whether in layers or in fragments, over the 
desolate plains; and bitumen is ejected in great floating masses 
from the bottom of the sea, oozes through the fissures of the 
rocks, is deposited with gravel on the beach, or, as in Wady 
Mohawftt, appears with sulphur to have been precipitated 
during some convulsion; Everything leads to the con- 
clusion that the agency of fire was at work, though not the 
overflowing of an ordinary volcano/' 

29. I now turn for a moment to the Scripture narrative. 
The references to the Dead Sea in the Bible are few, and 
mostly incidental. Three of them call for special attention 
here. In Gen. ziii. 10, where the sacred writer relates the 
story of the separation of Abraham and Lot, he represents the 
two as standing on the mountain-top east of Bethel : — " Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the circuit of the Jordan, 
that it was well watered, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and G-omon^ah.'^ It has been inferred from this that the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were in sight from where Lot stood, 
and must, therefore, have been situated at the northern end 
of the lake. But this does not follow. Lot '^ beheld the cir- 
cuit of the Jordan '' ; it is not said, or implied, that the cities 
were in sight. Ono thing is evident from the passage— that 
the valley of the Jordan was very fertile before the destruction 
of the cities, but not so afterwards ; and this is corroborated 
by the narrative in Gen. xix. 24, 25. I have stood upon the 
same spot, and the view over the Jordan valley is now as 
dreary and desolate as could be well imagined. 

30. The second passage is Gen. xiv. 2-10, containing the 
story of Lot's capture by the Eastern kings. At ver. 3 we 
read — "All these were joined together in the vale of Siddim, 
which is'* (or, it is) ''the salt sea." There cannot be a doubtas 
to the meaning of the Hebrew ; the region called the ^^vale of 
Siddim '' in the time of Lot, had become, in the time of the 
writer, " the Salt Sea.'' * Some, however, attempt to get over 
the plain signification by saying that the clause, ''which is 
the Salt Sea," is an explanatory note interpolated by some 
subsequent reviser; but this is untenable, for the clause ia 
found in all the ancient MSS. and versions, and in the Targum 
of Onkelos. Its genuineness rests on the same basis as the 



• The same Hebrew phrase is used in the preceding verse :— " Bela which 
is Zoar,** No one will venture to question what the writer here meant to 
afiurm — that Bcia and Zoar were the sarae. 
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other portions of the narrative. Wo have still another inci- 
dental remark^ which helps ns to identify the site of the cities : 
*' The vale of Siddim/ was fall of pits of asphalt.*' Now, there 
is no part of the valley north of the lake to which this would 
apply; nor, indeed, is there any part of the plain adjoining the 
lake, north or south, now full of bitumen-pits. 

81. The third passage is Gen. xix. 24, 25 : '' Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom . and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire 
from the Lord from the skies. And He overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the soil.'' We are afterwards informed that 
Abraham on. the following morning went from his camp at 
Hebron to a neighbouring mountain-peak, and '^ looked out 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and upon all the land of the plain, 
and behold, and lo, the smoke of the land went up as the 
smoke of a furnace." 

32. There can be no doubt from these statements that the 
destruction of the cities was miraculous. A shower of ignited 
sulphur was rained upon them. But may we not connect this 
fact of Biblical history with the facts stated above as observed 
by Canon Tristram and others 7 May we not admit that while 
the ultimate cause was miraculous, natural agencies were em- 
ployed ? We might suppose a mass of burning sulphurous 
matter to have been ejected from some open crater, as is often 
the case with Vesuvius ; and this falling in showers upon the 
cities, and the bituminous plain around them would have pro- 
duced just such form of conflagration as Abraham saw from 
the heights of Hebron. Bitumen is very inflammable, and 
the plain of Siddim was filled with bitumen-pits. Canon 
Tristram says of Wady Mahaw&t, at the side of the plain, that 
" the whole appearance points to a shower of hot sulphur, and 
an irruption of bitumen upon it." The smoke from such a 
conflagration would be like the smoke of a furnace, and would 
cover the whole plain. Then the sacred writer says that the 
vale of Siddim became the Salt Sea, or was submerged. The 
southern part of the lake is, as I have shown, an expanse of 
slimy mua, covered with only a few feet of water. Suppose 
the vale to have sunk a few feet, or the water to have risen a 
few feet, after the conflagration; either supposition would 
accord with the Biblical' narrative, would not be without a 
parallel in the history of countries exposed to volcanic erup- 
tions, and would not be opposed to the results of modem 
investigations. 

83. This was the view taken by the late Dr. Robinson, of 
New York, and sanctioned by Leopold von Buch. Robinson 
says : '' It seems to be a necessary conclusion that the Dead 
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Sea extended no farther soatli than the peninsula^ and that 
the cities destroyed lay on the south af the lake as it then 
existed. Lot fled from Sodom to Zoar, which was near; and 
Zoar, as we know, was in the mouth of Wady Kerak, as it 
opens upon the neck of the peninsula. The fertile plain, 
therefore, which Lot chose for himself, where Sodom was 
situated, which was well watered, like the land of Egypt, lay 
also south of the lake ^ as thou comest to Zoar/ Even to the 
present day more living streams flow into the Ghor at the 
south end of the sea than arc found so near together in all 
Palestine besides.^' {Phydcal Geography of the Holy Land^ 

P- 21-) 

34. All this, I admit, is theory ; but then it is theory sag. 

gested by the physical aspect of the country, and by scientific 
observation — theory, too, which accords with and explains the 
Biblical narrative. The subject is not one for vagfue speca* 
lation, much less for dogmatic assertion. The problems which 
the Dead Sea presents must be solved, if solved at all, by 
careful scientific research. 

35. One other point I wish to note ere I close. The hill- 
sides and narrow strips of plain, on both the eastern and 
western shores of the Dead Sea, appear to be marked by a 
series of terraces, in all probability the shore-lines of former 
ages. The highest of these I noticed when examining the 
ranges of Moab under Nebo. Its elevation corresponds 
pretty nearly with the level of the Mediterranean, being about 
1,300 feet above the surface of the lake. There is a cor* 
responding terrace on the western side, of which Canon 
Tristram says : — *^ These terraces in the old secondary lime- 
stone must be about the present level of the Mediterranean, 
and they seem to tell of a period long antecedent to the ter- 
tiary terraces and deposits below.'' {Land of Israel^ p. 247.) 

36. About 230 feet above the level of the lake are traces of 
another ancient shore-line, marked by a strip of alluvial 
marl adhering to the rocks and cliffs, particularly at the 
north-west angle. The deposit is mixed with shells of exist- 
ing species, layers of gypsum and gravel. This terrace, or 
shore-line, might correspbnd with the general level of the 
lower section of the great valley, through which, as I have 
shown, the Jordan has cut for itself, at a more recent date^ a 
deep channel. It has also been observed that where there 
are ravines running down to the lake between high cliffs, the 
deposit reaches up their sides in places to a height of 400 
feet, and then slopes away in a series of terraces to the level 
of the lake, indicating, just as is indicated at various places 
along the banks of the Jordan, a series of stages in the 
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depression of the water^ each stage apparently cansed by 
some great convalsion. 

37. A similar phenomenon was observed by Canon Tris- 
tram along the western shore^ where he counted " no less than 
eight low gravel terraces^ the ledges of comparatively recent 
beaches^ distinctly marked. The highest of these was 44 feet 
above the present sea-level.^' It would seem^ in fact^ that at 
some very remote period the whole valley^ from the base of 
Hermon to the water-shed near Kadesh^ on the borders of 
Edom^ was the bed of a lake. While it remained in that 
state^ those deposits were formed which now constitute the 
plain through which the Jordan flows. From some cause 
now unknown^ the waters gradually decreased until they were 
reduced to their present level ; leaving along the mountain 
ramparts that hemmed them in on each side distinct traces of 
the several stages in their subsidence. 

38. The water of the Dead Sea is intensely salt and bitter, 
and its specific gravity is consequently very great. It con- 
tains about 26 per cent, of pure salt, yet it is transparent, and 
of a delicate green hue. It is fatal to animal life ; and this 
fact, according to Jerome, was the origin of the name Dead 
Sea. Lying in a deep basin, encompassed by bare white 
cli£fs and white plains, exposed during a great part of the year 
to the burning rays of a Syrian sun, without a cloud to dim 
their fiery heat, it is not strange that the shores of the Dead 
Sea should exhibit an almost unexampled sterility and death- 
like solitude ; nor is it strange that in a rude and unscientific 
age the sea should have become the subject of wild and 
wondrous superstitions. The sky over it is brilliant; the 
colouring of the cliffs and glens along its eastern shore, when 
the last rays of the sun fall on them, is exquisitely beautiful ; 
but, as Mr. Grove well says, "There is something in the 
prevalent sterility and the dry, burnt look of the shores, the 
overpowering heat, the occasional smell of sulphur, the dreary 
salt marsh at the southern end, and the fringe of dead drift- 
wood round the margin, which must go far to excuse the title 
which so many ages have attached to the lake, and which we 
may be sure it will never lose/' 

The Chaibman (J. E. Howard, Esq., F.B,.S.).— I am sare you will all unite 
with me in presentmg the cordial thanks of the Institute to the learned trayeller 
who has given us so interesting a description of the regions with which 
this paper deals. (Hear, hear.) We are under special obligations to those who 
recall to us facts connected with those varied scenes and countries which the 
sacred Scriptures take us over in their course. (Hear.) As we studj these 
scenes, we gradually learn many facts which corroborate the exceeding 

VOL. xir. 2 D 
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literalitj of the Scriptures, a circumstance which is not only important as 
regards the view we take of the Scriptures themselves as inspired works, bat, 
in my opinion, it has a very strong bearing against those who would make out 
that the book of Genesis and the earlier books of the Old Testament are 
forgeries of a date as late as the Babylonian Captivity. (Hear, hear.) If 
this really were the case, I do not think we should find the extremely literal 
and remarkably graphic touches which have been noticed by Dr. Porter, and 
of which, indeed, I may say, the book of G^esis is full. I shall now be glad 
to hear any remarks from any present. 

Mr. D. HowAfiD. — ^I think the paper we have just heard ote of the 
veiy highest value, not merely from the extreme interest it awakens on import- 
ant matters of Biblical criticism, but also when regarded from a geological 
point of view. Here we have disproofs of the most absolute character of a 
mere uniformitarianism and proofs of convulsions of the vastest kind. Surely 
some stupendous convulsion has depressed the Valley of the Jordan, which 
begins at the level of the sea, and sinks to the profound depths of the Dead 
Sea, which in itself is one of the most remarkable of the phenomena of tho 
globe. Indeed, at each step of the Valley we have the most striking proofs 
of uniformitarianism, but not uniformitarianism in the sense in which it is 
often understood. We have the water- worn terraces which form the level of 
the Valley and the deep bed, dug out apparently after the alteration of the 
level, causing the increased rapidity of the river. A more remarkable study 
of the mode of the formation of valleys could not, I believe, be found ; but 
still more remarkable is the formation of the Dead Sea. There are few more 
interesting geological formations than the salt-beds, of which that at Stanfurth 
is perhaps the most perfect example. In the Dead Sea we have before our 
eyes the conditions under which such a salt-bed may form. A diminution in 
the supply of water from the Jordan would cause the almost saturated brine 
of the Dead Sea to deposit its salt in the same state as in the beds mentioned, 
but with this difference, that here, in the Jordan Valley, you have the 
extraordinary evidence of volcanic action which has been described in Dr. 
Porter's paper. You do not usually find beds of salt associated with 
sulphur and bitumen, pointing as the latter do to the marvellous convul* 
sion which destroyed the Cities of the Plain. The problem is one which 
would take a great deal of time to work out, and more minute study 
than it has yet been feasible to give to it on the spot ; but there are 
few phenomena more interesting, from a geological point of view, than 
those presented by the Valley of the Jordan. It is extraordinary to 
find the notices of this Valley, as given in the Old Testament, so scientifi- 
cally accurate. Undoubtedly the Old Testament was not intended to teach 
science; and it is a remarkable proof of the truthfulness of the eye- 
witnesses, that these little points of detail which are so compatible with 
scientific truth, are those which it is absolutely impossible that a forger should 
have put in. It is inconceivable that a forger, — ^I do not mean in the worst 
sense of the word, but some old scribe improving ancient documents, could 
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Iiave put in these minute touches of geological accuracy of which we have 
heard, and which are of the highest value in demonstrating- the verba 
aocuracj which prevaib in the Old Testament. (Hear, hear.) 

A MzMBEB. — ^There is one question that I should like to ask Dr. Porter 
I have been much interested in what has been said about the southern 
end of the Bead Sea. Br. Porter is here ranged against several learned 
authorities as to the theory of the site of Sodom and Gtomorrah. I venture 
to think that Br. Porter's view is exceedingly likely ; and yet there is this 
difficulty : where is there a volcano sufficient to account for the eruptions to 
which reference is made ? Is it likely that the northern end of the lake, 
which Br. Porter says, in paragraph 28, is '* like a huge crater," formed part 
of a lake which must have existed in pre-historio times, or is it possible that 
the great depression it exhibits was of a volcanic character P Had volcanic 
agency been at work, would there not have been a gradual raising of the sur- 
face, rather than a depression ? In the southern end of the lake, Br. Porter 
says the depth varies from " a few feet '' to '* a few inches," but the depth is 
not very great in any case. How is volcanic agency discoverable in such a 
shallow slip of sea P We hear of the discoveries in the Zuider Zee and of the 
lake-dwellings found in Switzerland; is it not probable that in this case 
persistent research might make some further discoveries P 

Br. PoBTEB. — ^I have no idea whatever whether there was in historic times 
a volcano in connection with the northern seetion of the lake ; but I think it 
is by no means improbable that in the southern section of the lake there may 
have been a small volcanic opening, and I will give you my reason for saying 
this. I have travelled in the northern section of Padestine, near the present 
town of Safed, which is a centre of volcanic action in that country, and I 
saw there, about two or three miles north-west of Safed, a little opening in 
the plain on the summit of the mountains — ^an opening that had manifestly 
been a crater, and which cannot be of a very ancient date. It is not more 
than eight or ten times the size of this room. I think it not unlikely — of 
course, this is merely a theory of my own — that there may have been some 
little opening such as this, in the centre, or near the centre, of the southern 
section of the lake. We know that at the present day, when earthquakes 
occur, large masses of bitumen are thrown up from the bottom of that 
southern section of the lake, and are found, by the Arabs, floating on the sur- 
face. When on these occasions masses of bitumen are found thrown 
up from the bottom of the lake, they must come from some opening, and I 
think it most likely that some such opening may exist in the southern section 
of the lake. With regard to the dwellings, I have looked at the ruins north, 
east, and west of Galilee, and have found that they were built of the materials 
there at hand, and never, like portions of the Temples of Baalbeck, of 
materials brought from a great distance. My opinion is that the houses in the 
plain of Sodom were built in part of bricks formed of bituminous clay, and 
also partly of bituminous limestone, which is found there to a considerabb 
extent, and that bituminous limestone would burn like coal, when once set on 
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fire, while bituminous clay, when acfced upon by a strong heat, would melt 
away. Ck)n8eqaently, if the houses of Sodom and Gomorrah were built of sndi 
materials, the action of fire would completely destroy them. (Hear, hear.) 

ReT. C. Lloto Enostbom. — ^As chaplain of one of the largest children's 
asylums in England, I wish to say that I find my satisfaction in hearing 
this paper infinitely increased by the knowledge, derived from my use of 
previous papers read at the Victoria Institute this session, that it will not 
only help me better to understand that blessed Book, of the truth of which I 
find daily confirmations in nature and science, but enable me to explain the 
sacred narrative with more life and reality to the lambs of Christ's flock. 

Rev. Ai«FKBD Keknion.— Having had the privilege of travelling in Pales- 
tine, I can entirely corroborate all I have heard in the veiy interesting paper 
that has been read by Dr. Porter this evening. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to auk one question. Having said, in the first place, that my view as to the 
site of the cities of Sodom and Qomorrah has been for many years precisely 
that which has been put forward in this paper, I would add that one difficulty 
has nevertheless occurred to me, and I shall be glad if Dr. Porter will 
solve it. The attack by Chedorlaomer and his allies was made from the 
south. Is there a roadway by which his invading army could have swept up 
along the other side of the Dead Sea, so as to reach, as he afterwards did, up 
the Jordan valley to Damascus and the neighbourhood P I do not know the 
eastern shore of the Lake, and it has always been a difiEiculty to me, if the 
site of the town was on the southern shore of the sea, how his army 
was afterwards found up in the region in which we know Abraham subse- 
quently attacked it. Passing from this to another subject, the site of Damieb, 
I should be glad to know whether that translation, which I have never paid 
any attention to, as to the water rising up in ^ '* heap," is exact and accurate ? 
It seems to me (although I am a fuU and implicit believer in miracles), 
that we ought not to foist in as a miracle, that which may be accounted for 
on natural grounds, unless there is strong reason for doing so. It has 
frequently occurred to me that an earthquake, or something of the kind, may 
have raised the level of the ground at that particular point — Damieh, — that 
this might have made a lake at that place, and the lower part of the waters 
would be drained off into the Dead Sea ; that just at that particular juncture 
at Damieh the ground would rise, so as to' form a lake in the northern pari 
and drain off the water towards the south. I should like to hear whether this 
can be confirmed. The description given by Dr. Porter of the general 
character is, as all of us know, strikingly accurate and correct. I may add 
that I have had great pleasure in listening to this paper. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. PoBTSB.— In reference to the first question just asked me, as to whether 
there is a road running along the banks of the Dead Sea, I may state that 
if there be a difficulty arising on this point it is not applicable to my 
theory any more than to the other ; because we well know that the forces 
which came from the east, swept down in the first place through Bashan, 
and along the heights of Moab^ then past Kadesh, some forty or fifty miks 
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south of the Dead Sea; and then they came np and smote the Amalekites, 
in a position to the soath-west of the Dead Sea, after vhich they vent 
and attacked Engedi ; so that if the cities stood here (pointing to the map 
at the north end of the sea), thej must have come from Engedi in this 
direction. Supposing the cities stood here (pointing to the south end), then 
they turned back from Engedi, having come, as I belieye, from the land of the 
Amalekitea across the high land called the Negeb, over which there is a road 
descending on Engedi, and then they turned southward to this spot (pointing 
to the south-western shore of the Dead Sea). But in going northwurd from 
Sodom after its capture, they may either have marched along the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, ascending the heights of Moab, traversing Gilead in the route of 
the Israelites under Moses when invading Bashan, and then descending again 
to the upper valley of the Jordan, where Abraham attacked them ; or they 
may have followed the western shore of the Dead Sea as far as Engedi, and 
then, there being no path along the shore farther north, aseended the moun* 
tains and crossed over by very difficult, but still practicable roads for horse- 
men and camel-men, into the valley of the Jordan at Jericho. While making 
this march Abraham would naturally have heard of them. Therefore, what- 
ever be the difficulty, it is equally applicable to either theory, but it is greater 
when applied to the theory which places the oities in the north. 

Rev. C. Llotd Enostsok.— During a lecture at a meeting recently held 
under the auspices of a leading London society a suggestion was made by a 
well-known lecturer, which I think was quite insufficient to account for the 
miracle of the " heaping " up of the water. It was, that a large piece of rook 
might have fallen and blocked the river at, I think, the Damieh ford. 

Dr. PoBT£B. — ^I am particularly well acquainted with that section of the 
river. Ail I can say in reference to the theory just alluded to is, that we have 
heard of the Irish legend, which tells how the giant Einn M'Coul moved 
large rocks into the sea and made a roadway from Ireland to Scotland, and 
it would require some such rooks as he must have employed, to do what has 
been suggested in the case of the Jordan. There are in reality three valleys 
or ravines : there is the great valley, measuring at the place indicated at 
least six miles in width ; that would require a tolerably large rook. Then there 
is the lower ravine through which the Jordan itself runs, and it is about 
three-quarters of a mile in width at the'place pointed out ; that also would 
take a pretty large piece of rock to block up the passage. Upon every 
ground I believe that the miracle was sn absolute miracle; the Hebrew 
words can only mean, " the waters stood and rose up one heap," just as the 
waters must have risen up on each sido of the Israelites, when they passed 
through the Bed Sea. (Hear, hear.) This I believe to be the true meaning 
of the Hebrew words, and it is utterly impossible for any one visiting the 
ford of Damieh, to imagine that the river could have been stopped at that 
point by any naturally-placed or falling rock. 

Mr. R. W. DiBDiN.— With regard to the word " Shibboleth," mentioned in 
the seventeenth paragraph, I wish to know whether the same difficulty is found 
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in regard to pronnnciatioii now, as was formerly assodated with tliat par- 
ticular word. I should also like to ask whether Dr. Porter thinks there is 
any trace of the old inhabitants on the other side of the Dead Sea. We 
can hardly suppose that the difference of pronunciation arises from mere 
geographical causes ; can Dr. Porter say whether there is any trace of the 
two tribes formerly existing on the two banks of the Jordan ? 

Dr. PoBTEiL. — That is a most interesting problem, and by no means the 
least interesting of those which presented themselves when I was travelling, 
as I have done repeatedly through that country. It is a fact which I have 
followed through past history down to the present time, that there has 
been and is a marked distinction between the people who inhabit the 
eastern bank of the Jordan, and those who reside on the western*— a dis- 
tinction that is seen in their habits — ^those on the eastern side generally 
living in tents, and following the pursuit of shepherds ; while there is also, 
and has been from the earliest times, a marked distinction in their dress. 
Those on the east of the Jordan wear the <igyl, a fillet of camel's hair bound 
round the handkerchief which covers the head, and this is not found in the 
west. From the earliest period down to the present day, as is noticed in 
the case of the word " Shibboleth," there has been a marked difference in 
pronunciation. I could mention familiar Arabic words which resemble 
«' Sibboleth " and '' Shibboleth." There is the word kM, which signifies 
''heart," which they pronounce differently on the eastern and western 
sides of the Jordan. There are a number of other words, especiallj 
sibilant words, in which there is a similar difference of pronunciation. I can 
only account for this by saying that there has been a regular succession of 
people inhabiting the eastern and western sections of the country, and that 
these have in each case transmitted their peculiarities of dress, habits, modes 
of life, and accent, from ancient down to modem times. Of course, in 
the earliest historic period there was the Phoenician language, which was 
closely allied with the Hebrew, and that was followed by the Hebrew 
under the Jews. The Hebrew was in turn followed by the Arabic, which 
is a cognate language, and almost identical in its roots with the Hebrew. 

Mr. Engst&om. — ^Do I understand that the northern part of the Dead Sea 
is supposed to have come to be a sea at the time of the destruction of Sodom 
and Qomorrah, or is it supposed that it was there anterior to the time of 
Abraham and Lot P 

Dr. PoBTER. — ^I am not aware that any one supposes that the northern 
section of the Dead Sea was ever anything else than a sea. 

Mr. Engstbom. — It could not conceivably haye been the crater of a 
volcano P 

Dr. PoBTEB. — Not in historic times. 

The Chaibman. — In closing this meeting I have to thank Dr. Porter for a 
most interesting cTening. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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MEETING, May 20, 1878.* 
The Eev. B. Thornton, D.D., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed; and the 
following Elections were announced :— 

Members : — Lieut-Colonel G. Rhodes, Pontefract ; Rev. T. E. Conrad, 
D.D., Philadelphia; Rev. W. B. Jackson, M.A., Philadelphia ; Rev. 
J. E. Johnson, M.A., Philadelphia; Rey. C. F. Knight, M. A., Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. J. W. Robins, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Associates : — Gen. Sir R. Wilbraham, K.C.B., London ; the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Stock, M.A., New Zealand ; C. R. Marten, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
F.M.S., New Zealand ; Rev. A. C. Rowley, M.A,, F.RH.S., Sutterton. 

Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library': — 

" Proceedings of the Royal Institution/' Part 68. From the InstiUuiion, 

" Proceedings of the Royal United Service Institute," Part 94. 

From the Institute, 
" Proceedings of the First Presbyterian Congress," X877. 

From Rev. Profeesor WaUt, 
" Modem Pseudo-Philosophy." By J. M. Winn, D.D. From the Author. 
" Spiritualism." By T. W. Greenwell, Esq. Ditto, 

A Paper by the Bishop of Haiti. Ditto, 

A Paper on " Physical Geography " was then read by Mr. J. Thomhill 
Harrison, M. Inst. C.K, F.G.S. A discussion ensued in which the following 
took part :— Rev. J. Fisher, D.D. ; C. Brooke, Esq., F.R.S. ; Rev. R. W. 
Kennion, M.A ; D. Howard, Esq., F.C.S.; Sir J. Fayrer, F.R.S. ; 
H. Cadman Jones, Esq, ; R. Clutterbuck, Esq., F.G.S. ; and the Rev. 
D. M. Berry, M.A. The author having replied. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



* Intermediate, the next being the Annual Meeting. See Vol. XIII. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 149, 37th line, read ]W^ in Gen. is certainly distinct from n*tfi. 

160, 13th line, read p*S for |W^S. 

163, 14th and 19th lines from bottom, /or " Amon" read " Amoa. 
163, line 36, for " that at the meeting," read ''this at a meeting 
„ „ Note, for "Ji.'' read "xl" 

187, line 17, for " much " read " often." 
„ line 3 from bottom, read " contains their common faith. 

163, line 3 from bottom, /or "Buck " read *• Bosk. 

164, line 7, for "fibia" read "fibula." 
339, note § is a quotation. 

241, line 16, read " those countries. 

242, line 1, read " less common. 
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PROFESSOR G. G. STOKES, D.O.L., F.R.S. (Cawb. Univ.). 
PROFESSOR W0RTZ (PatUPresident of the Association of France far the 

Achcmcement of Science), and Others. 

Jgonorarg ^xtnmxtx, 

WILLIAM NOWELL WEST, ESQ. 

i^on. &tt. Bx(ti &tiitat of i\)t 3oumaL 
CAPTAIN FRANCIS W. H. PETRIB, F.R.S.L., F.G.S^ ito. 

CounciL 

R. BAXTER, ESQ. {Trustee). 

VICE-ADMIRAL E. G. FISHBOURNB, C.B. 

ROBERT N. FOWLER, ESQ. (Trustee). 

WILLIAM H. INCE, ESQ., F.L.S., F.R.M.S. 

ALEXANDER Mc ARTHUR, ESQ., M.P. 

E. J. MORSHEAD, ESQ., H.M.C.S. (Hon, For. Cor,) 

ALFRED V. NEWTON, ESQ. 

WILLIAM M. ORD, ESQ., M.D. 

S. D. WADDY, ESQ., Q.C., M.P. 

WILLIAM VANNER, ESQ., F.R.M.S. 

ALFRED J. WOODHOUSE, ESQ., F.R.M.8. 

REV. PRINCIPAL JAMBS H. RIGG, D.D. 

REV. PREBENDARY C. A. ROW, M.A. 

RIGHT REV. LORD BISHOP OF RANGOON. 

J. A. FRASER, ESQ., M.D., I.G.H. 

H. CADMAN JONES, ESQ., Barri8ter.at.Law. 

REV. W. ARTHUR, D.D. 

C. R. BREE, ESQ., M.D., F.Z.S., &o. 
JOHN ELIOT HOWARD, ESQ., F.R.S. 

REV. G. WARBURTON WELDON, M.A., B.M. 
REV. PRINCIPAL J. ANGUS, M.A., D.D. 
JAMBS BATEMAN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
THE MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 

D. HOWARD, ESQ., F.C.S. 

REV. PROFESSOR H. WAGE, M.A. 



VICE-PATRONS. 

ROBEET BAXTER, ESQ. 
A. MoARTHUR, ESQ., M.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, ESQ., M.P. 
SIR H. W. PEEK, BART., M.P., J.P. 



%* The Qualification of a Vice-Patron is a Contribution of not 
less than Sixty Guineas to the Funds of the Institute. 

2 E 2 
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* Memhera of Council, 

t Life Memhers or Life AssoHatea. 

H Distinffuishss those who have contribtded Papers to the IrutUuie, 

jT FoundaHon Members or Associates {elected before Dec, 31, 1866). 



MEMBERS. 



A. 

1876. Abbott, Rev. Walter G. M.A. Cantab. SL Luke's 

Rectory, Old Street, E,C. 
1878. t Acton, Lt.-Colonel W. Molesworth Cole, 9, Ardross 

Street, InvemesSf N,B. 

1873. Adams, W. H. Davenport, Esq. 17, Lauder Road] 

Edinburgh, 
1876. Aitken, Eev. W. Hay M. H. M.A. Oxon. Holmeside, 
Hazelwoody near Derby, 

1874. Aldin, C. Esq. Queensburt/, South Road, Clapkam 

Park,S.W, 
1869. Allen, Sir G. W. (Speaker of the Lejpslative 

Assembly), Sydney , New South Wales (83, Coleman 

Street, E,C,), 
1869. Allen, W. Shepherd, Esq. M.P. Reform Club, S.W. 

(Woodhead Hally Cheadle), 
1874. * Angus, Rev. Joseph, M.A. D.D. Principal of Regent's 

Park College, The CoUeye, North Gate, Regent's 

Park N.W. 
1874. Arrowsmith, Rev. W. R B.A. Vicar of Old St. 

Pancras, 22, Camden Cottages, N. W. 
Jp * Arthnr, Rev. William, Battersea Rise, Clapham 

Common, S. W, 
1874. Ashley, Miss M. 16, New King Street, Bath. 
jff Aston, Rev. John A. M.A. Northwick Villa, 

Cheltenham, 
1874. Atkinson, H. J. Esq. Gunnersbury House, Acton. . 
1878. Atwood, Rev. F.J. B.A. Oxon, Lanark Lodge, Torquay, 
;ff Auriol, Rev. Edward, M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul's 

Rector of St. Dunstan's in the West, 35, Meek* 

lenburgh Square, W,C. 
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1874. Avoling, Rev. T. D.D. 208, Amhurst Road, Kiiigsland, E. 
1874. Ayrton, the Right Hon. A. S. 1, Courtjield Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, 8, W. 



B. 

1869. Bagster, H. Theodore, Esq. 15, Paternoster Row, and 
Junior Athenamm Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1876. Bagster, R. Esq. 14, Kings Road, Grates-Inn, JV.C. ; 
15, Paternoster RoWj JS.C. 

1868. Balmaiii, W. H. Esq. Huyton, Liverpool. 

1876. Bannatyne, Rev. 0. M.A. Oxon. Aldham Rectory, 

Colchester, E^sex ; 12, Orsett Terrace, W. 

1875. Barclay, Hanbury, Esq. Middleton Hall, Tamworth. 
1878. t Barclay, J. G. Esq. Ley ton, Essex, 

;ff Barker, Rev. Joseph H. M.A. Cantab, South Bank 

House, Hereford, 
1S69. t Barker, John L. Esq. Dunham Road, Bowdon, Clieshire, 
;ff Barker, Rev. Matthias, M.A. Warden Lodge, Cheshunt 
Jp Barter, The Hon. Charles, B.C.L. Oxon. Memb. of 

Legislative Council of Natal, The Start, Pieter- 

maritzburg. Natal. 
1873. Bateroan, James, Esq. F.R.S. 9, Hyde Park Gate South, 

W. ; Biddulph Grange, Congleton. 

1872. Batten, James, Esq. Highfield, Bickley, Kent 

1877. Batterson, Rev. H. G. D.D. V129, Arch Street y Phila- 

delphia, U,S,A. 
JF ♦fBAXTER, ROBERT, Esq. 28, Queen Anne's Gate, 

Westminster, S.W. (Trustee and Vice-Patkon.) 
4P Beaufort, Rev. D. A. M.A. 9, Eliot Park, Lewisham, 

1876. Bentley, C. Simpson, Esq. F.S.A. F.R.M.S. Hazleville 

Villa, Sannyside Road, Homsey Rise, N. 

1873. Bevan, F. A. Esq. 59, Prince's Gate, Kensington, W. 

1873. Bevan, R. C. L. Esq. 25, Prince's Gate, Kensington, W. 
1872. iBideu, Lewis, Esq. 475, Oxford Street, W. ; 21, Lion 

Terrace, Portsea. 

1874. Blackett, Rev. W. Russell, M.A. Calcutta {care of 

Dr. BlackeU, Watig/ord, Suffolk), 
Jf Blackwood, Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. LL.D. 43, 
Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square^ W. ; Boxmoor 
Houscj Boxmoor, Herts. 
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Jp Blomefield, Bev. Sir T. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. M.A. 
Cantab. Master of Archbighop Holgate's Hospital. 

1872. IfBoultbee, Rev. Thomas P. LL.D. Principal of the 
London College of Divinity, St. John's Hall, Auberi 
Park, Highbury Park, N. (Viok-Peesidbnt.) 

1872. Boutflower, the Venerable S. P. M.A. Archdeacon 

and Canon of Carlisle, Proctor in Convocation. 

The Abbey, Carlisle ; St Lawrence Vicarage y 

Appleby^ Westmoreland. 
1877. Bradford, R. Watson, Esq. Sec. Bk. Brit. N. America, 

Frankland, Sutton^ Surrey 
JT Braithwaite, Charles Lloyd, Esq. Kendal, Westmoreland. 
Jf t Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq. F.R.G.S. Assoc. I.N.A. 4, 

Oloticester Square, Hyde Park, W. 

1877. Bridges, N. Esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. F.R.G.S., 

Blackheath Park, S.E. 
1871. Brightwen, G. Esq. 8, Finch Lane, London, E.G. 

1876. tBriscoe, J. E. Esq. Atbriphton, Wolverhampton. 

1 867. ♦fir Brooke, Charles, 'Esq. M.A. Cantab. F.R.S. 
F.RC.S. V.P.R.M.S. and Surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital, 16, Fitzroy Square, W. (Vicb- 
Pbesident.) 

1875. Brooke, Rev. R. E. M.A. Cantab. R.D., Canon and 

Prebendary of York ; Rector of Bath, 14, MarU 
borough Buildings, Bath. 
1867. Browell, W. F. Esq. Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells. 

1873. Brown, Arthur, Esq. 1 6, Hanover Terrace, Notting Hill, W, 
jF Brown, Robert, Esq. Solicitor and ex-Registrar of County 

Court, 1, Prospect Place, Filey, East Yorkshire. 
1869. Budgett, James S. Esq. Ealing Park, Middlesex. 
JF Budgett, W. H. Esq. Stoke Hov^e, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1878. BuUer, Rev. J. New Zealand Vilhy Lower Norwood, S.E. 

1877. Burton, Sir W. Westbrooke, K.B., ret. Judge H.M. 

Supreme Court of Judicature, Cape of Good Hope, 
N.S. Wales, and Madras, 54, Chepstow Villas, 
Notting HiU, W. 
JF Butler, Henry, Esq. H. M. Civ. Ser. Bexley House, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

1876. Butler, Rev. H. Montagu, M.A. D.D. late Fellow of 

Trim Coll. Camb. Head Master of Harrow School, 
Harrovc-on-the-Hill. 
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a 

1871, Oadman, Rev. W. M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul's, 

Trinity Rectory ^ Albany Street, N.W. 
1878. Oalthorp, Rev. G. M.A. 3, Highbury Orange^ High- 

1871. CANTERBURY, His Grace The LORD ARCH- 

BISHOP OF, D.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. Lambeth 
Pahce, S.JS. ; Addingtan Parky Croydon, Surrey. 
1874. Carpenter, Rev. W. B. M.A. Cantab.. Vicar of St. 
James', HoUoway, 50, Highbury HiU^ N, 

1873. Cams, Rev. W. M.A. Canon of Winchester, Proctor in 

Convocation, The Close, Winchester, 
1876. Castle-Cleary, Rev. A. 12, Palestine Place, Cambridge 
Heath, E. 

1872. CAVE, The Right Hon. Stephen, M.P. 35, WiUon 

Place, S.W. 

1874. t Challis, Rev. J. M.A. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. Plumian Professor 

of Astronomy at Cambridge University, Trinity College, 
and 2, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 

Jf Chance, Edward, Esq. J.P. Lawnside, Maltem. 

1872. CHESTER, The Right Reverend the LORD 
BISHOP OP, D.D. Dee Side, Chester. 

iF Cheyne, R. R. Esq. F.R.C.S. Eng. 27, Nottingham PI. W. 

1875. Clarke, E. Esq. Park Cottage, near Macclesfield. 

JP Colebrook, J. Esq. M.R.C.S. 17, Walton Place, Chelsea. 
1875. Cook, Rev. F. S., B.A. Chaplain of the Lock Hospital, 
Parsonage, Westbourne Green, W. 

1871. tCoote, A. C. P. Esq. M.A. F.R.G.S. ^The Priory, Tun- 

bridge Wells. 
JF Copland-Crawford, General R. Fitzgerald, R.A. F.G.S. 
F.R.G.S. Sudbury Lodge, Harrow, Middlesex. 

1875. Corbet, Rev. Rowland W. M.A. Rectory, Stoke, Market 

Drayton. 

1876. Corsbie, Mrs. 118, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
1878. Coutts, J. Esq. 34, MeckUniburgh Square, W.C. 

1872. Coxhead, Rev. J. J. M.A. Vicar of St. John's, Fitzroy 

Sqnare, 8, Gordon Street, W.C. 
1878. Crampton, Rev. Josiah, A.M. Rector of Killeshea,i2^c^oi^^ 

Violet HiU, Florence Court, Fermanagh. 
1876. Cranage, J. E., Esq, M.A. Ph.D. Jena, The Old HaU, 

WMington, Salop. 
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1878. CrewdsoD^ R. Esq. Bt/dal, Ambleside. 

1872. * Currey, Itev. G. D.b. Cantab. Master of the Charter- 

hoasc, Prebendary of St. Paul's, The Makers Lodge^ 
Cliarterhouse^ E,C. 

1873. Carrie, Sir £. H. Knt. 8t Leonardos Street, Brmley, 

Kent. 



D. 

1871. DARTMOUTH, The Right Honourablb thb EARL 
OP, 40, Grostenor Square, tV. ; PatshuU, Walter- 
Hampton. 

1878. Dabney, Rev. Professor R. L. D.D. LKD. Professor of 
Systematic and Pastorial Theology in the Seminary 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, Hampden Sidney 
College, Prince Edward, Virginia, U.S.A. 

1875. Davies, Rev. R. P. M.A. Cantab. P.R.A.S. Bectary, 
Hatherop, Fairfard, Gloucestershire. 

1871. t Day, William, Esq. Westwood Park, Forest HiU, S,E. 

1875. Dent, H. C. Esq. C.E. 20, Thurtoe-square, South 

Kensington^ 8. W.; (112. BurvNewRoad^ Manchester.) 

1871. t Dick, W. Fitzwilliam, Esq. AI.P. 20, Curzon Street, 

W. ; Carlton Club, 8. W. ; Hume Wood, BaUinglass, 
Co. Wicklow. 
1877. Dingley, J. Esq. Eagle House, Launceston. 

1876. Dismorr, J. Stewart, Esq. Stewart House^ Gravesend. 
1873. Downing, N. B. Esq. 4, Lambeth Hill, Queen Victoria 

Street, EC. 

1872. Drown, William Applcton, Esq. jun. Philadelphia. 
1870. Dugmore, Rev. H. H. Queenst^icn, South Africa. (Hon. 

Log. Sec.) 
dF Duke, Rev. Edward, M.A. F.G.S. Lake House, Salisbury. 
jff Duncan, James, Esq. 6, Aldermanburt/ Postern, E.G. 
JF Duncan, William Aver, Esq. Woodlands House, Bed Hill. 



E. 

1877. Eccles, Rev. R. E. M.D. 120, TritontiUe Road, Sandy 

mount, Dublin. 
1872. f Edwards, Owen, Esq. Camden Wood, ChislehursL 
;f Ellis, William Robert, Esq. M.A. Cantab. Barrister-at- 

Law, 197, Maida Vale, W. 
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F. 

1878. Fairfax^ James B. Esq. Sydney^ New South Wales (care 
of Messrs. M' Arthur, 83, Coleman Street, KC.) 

JF * Fishboume, Vice-Admiral Edmund Gardiner, C.B. Vice- 
President of the Royal United Service Institution, 
United Service Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 

1876. Forrest, Rev. R. W. D.D. St. Jude's Vicarage, CoUing- 

ham Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
4F ♦ t Fowler, Robert N. Esq. M.A. Alderman of London, 
50, ComhiU, B.C. (Trustee.) 

1877. Fox, D. C. Esq. Wellington, Somerset. 

1875. Fox, Rev. H. B., M.A. Cantab. Incumbent of Christ 

Church, Westminster, 70, Warunck Square, S. W. 
JT *Pra8er, James Alexander, Esq. M.D. Inspector-General 
of Army Hospitals, 11, Woodside, Victoria Road, 
Gipsy Hill, S.E. 

1876. Freeman, Miss F. H. 24, Ebury Street, S.W.; Oladr 

stone House, Southsea, Portsmouth. 

1878. Freeman, T. A. Esq. M.A. Oxon, 70th Regiment, MooUan, 

India. 



G. 

1874. Galloway, Rev. W. B. M.A. Vicar of St. Mark's, Re- 

gent's Park, Chaplain to Lord Hawarden, 54, Fitzroy 
Road, Regent's Park, N. W. 

1873. Garden, Rev. F. M.A. Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, 

and Chaplain to Her Majesty's Household, 67, vic- 
toria Street, S. W. 

1875. Garrett, Rev. S. M.A. Vicar of St. Margaret's, BoUm 

HiU House, Ipswich. 
dP Gell, Rev. John Philip, M.A. Rectory, Buxted, 
Uckfield. 

1874. Gem, Rev. S. Harvey, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon. Aspley 

Rectory, Woburn. 
1878. f Gibbs, Antony, Esq. M.A, Oxon, Charlton, Nailsea, 
Somerset. 

1875. Gibbs, J. G. Esq. Surgeon-Major (Ret.) Madras Medical 

Service, 23, Coningham Road, Shepherds Bush, W, ; 
Braziers, Chipperfield, Rickmansworth, Hertford- 
shire, 
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1874. airdlestone, Rev. G. M.A. EolyweU House, WmUm- 

super-Mare, 

1876. Glyn, Hon. and Rev. E. Garr-, M.A. R.D. Chaplain to 

the Archbishop of York, Vicarage, Kensington, W. 

JF ' Glyn, Rev. Sir George L. Bart. M.A. Vicar of EuM, 
Surrey. 

1875. f Godson, E. Probyn, Esq. B.A. Gantab. Barrister, 3, 

Pump Court, Temple, E.G. 

1877. Goe, Rev. F. Flowers M.A. Oxon. Rector of St. George's, 

Bloomsbury, 1, Montague Place, W.C. 

1873. Goodacre, Rev. Francis B. M.D. F.Z.S. Wilbji 
Rectory, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

1868. Gooddy, Edward G. Esq. The Edge, near Mdtham, 
Huddersfield. 

1870. Goren, James Newton, Esq. M.A. Cantab. Senior Fellow 

Queens' Coll. Camb. Barrister-at-Law, 6, Stone 
Buildings y Lincoln s Inn, W.C. 

1871. Gorman, Rev. T. M. M.A. Oxon. Lind<ires House, 

Cromwell Road, S. W, 
JP f ♦ Gosse, Philip Henry, Esq. F.R.S. Sandhurst, Torquay 
(Vice-President). 

1875. Gotch, Rev. F. W. LL.D. Principal of the Bristol Bap- 

tist College, Stokescroft, Bristol, 

1876. f Gould, Rev. J. M.A. Cantab. Repton^ Derbyshire. 

1867. IT Graham, Rev. Charles, 2, Loftus Road, Shepherds 

Bush, W. 
1876. Green, T. Bowden, Esq. M.A. F.R.S.L. F.R.Hist.Soc 

\4i, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W.; 8, New Inn 

Hall Street, Oxford 
1876. Greenwell, T. W. Esq. M.R.S.L. Conservative Club, Si. 

James Street, 8. W, ; National Cltib^ Whitehall 

Gardens. 

1872. Grenfell, Rev. Algernon S. M.A. F.G.S. Ball ColL 

Oxon. Park Gate, Chester. 

^ t Griffith, John, Esq. 6, Hanover Ter., Regent's Park, N. W. 

1871. t Gunning, Robt. Halliday, Esq. M.A. M.D. Edinburgh, 
Palmeiras, Estrado di Ferro Don Pedro II* Rio de 
Janeiro (Messrs. Add & Macdonald, 21, Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh). 

1874.tGutch, Rev. C. M.A. B.D. (Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge), St. Cyprian's, 39, Upper Park 
Place, N W. 
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H. 



1875. Haberahon, M. H. Esq. Hon. Sec. Rotherham College, 
82, 8t Mark's Square, West Hackney, E, 

1871. Haldane, Alexander, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 118^ West- 
bourne Terrace^ W. 

1877. Hall, Hugh Pergie, Esq. F.G.S. F.R.H.S. President of 
the Liverpool Geological Society, Oreenheys, 
Wallasey, Cheshire, 

;ff t Hall, J. Esq. 1, New London Street^ E.G. ; Boudiearr^ 
Blackheath Park, 8, E. 

1877. Harris, G. Esq. LL.D. P.S.A. F.R.H.S. Barrister at Law, 

V.P, Anthrop. Inst. Por. Memb. Anthrop. Inst., 
New York, Iselipps Manor, Northolt, SouthaU. 

1878. Harrison, Rev. A J. Ph.D. Th.D. St. James's Vicarage, 

Baisymount, Water/oot, near Manchester. 
1871. Harrison, J. W. Esq. 156, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

1877. ^Harrison, J. Thomhill, Esq. M.I.C.E. P.G.S., ThomhiU, 

Ealing, W. 
1871. HARRO WBY, The Right Honourable the EARL op, 

K.G. 39, Grosvenor Square, W. ; Sandon Hall, 

Stone, Staffordshire. 
;ff Healey, Elkanah, Esq. Oakfield, Gateacre, Liverpool; 

and ^^ Engineer'* Office, Strand, W.O. 

1873. Hessey, the Venerable James Augustus, D.C.L. (Oxon.), 

Archdeacon of Middlesex, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
Boyle Lecturer, Preacher at Gray's Inn, 41, Leinster 
Gardens^ Hyde Park, W, 

1874. Hetherington, Rev. J. Chaplain to the Sailors' Home, 

and Mersey Mission, Waterloo, near Liverpool, S. 
1S78. Hodgkin, T. Esq. Bentcell Bene, Netccastle-on-Tyne. 

1878. HOLLY, THE RIGHT REV. J. T. D.D. BISHOP 

OF Haiti, Port-au'Prince, Haiti. 
1867. Hooley, William, Esq. Banker, County Bank, Stockport. 

1875. Hoppin, Rev. J. Mason, D.D. Professor of Homiletics, 

Yale University, Newhaven, Conn. U.S.A. 
JF Horton, Rear-Admiral William, R.N. C.B. Livermore 
Park, Bury St. Edmunds; 43, Grosvenor Place, 
S. W. ; United Service Club, Pall Matt, S. W. 
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1871. Houldsworth, Jumes, Esq. 36^ Queens Gate, W. ; CoUnesi, 

WishaWy Lanarkshire, N,B, 

1877. Hovey, Rev. Prof. Atvah. S.T.D. LL.D., President Neit- 

ton Theological Institution^ Newton Centre^ Massa- 

chusetts, U.S.A. 
1876. How, Rev. W. Walsham, M.A. Oxon. R.D. Hon. Canon 

of St. Asaph, Proctor in Convocation,. President of 

the Oswestry and Welshpool Natural History Field 

Club, WhittingtoUy Oswestry, 
1873. *Howard, David, Esq. F.C.S. Stamford HiU, N. 
1873. Howard, Eliot, Esq. Walthamstow, Essex. 
1873. Howard, F. Esq. Bedford. 
1869. Howard, James, Esq. Clapham Park. Bedford. 

1872. *ir Howard, John Eliot, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.R.M.S. 

F.R.H.S. Member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Member of the Botanical Society of France, &c. 
Lords Meade, Tottenham, Middlesex, 

1873. Howard, R. Luke, Esq. F.R.M.S. Mackerye End, Bar- 

penden, Herts. 
1873. Howard, Theodore, Esq. Westleigh, Bickley, near Ciisle' 

hurst, 8.E. 
1873. tHoward, William Dillworth, Esq. Lordship Lane, 

Tottenham, Middlesex. 
1876. Howes, Rev. J. G. M.A., late Fellow of S. Peter's CdL 

Camb. R.D. Exford Rectory, Minehead: 

1. 

1873. Ince, Rev. E. C. M.A. Sunbury House, WcUford, HerU. 
dF t ^^^^» Joseph, Esq. Assoc. K.C.L. M.R.I. F.L.S. P.G.S. 

&c. 29, St. Stephen's Road, S/iepherd's Bush, W. 
^ * Ince, William H. Esq. F.L.S. F.R.M.S. 27, Thurloe 

Square, S. W. 
Jf IT Irons, Rev. William J. D.D. Oxon. M.S.B.L. 1874, 

Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of St. Mary 

Woolnoth, 20, Gordon Square, W.C. 
J 873. Isaacs, Rev. A. A. M.A. Ch. CL Vicarage, Leicester. 

J. 

1872. Jacob, The Venerable Philip, M.A. Archdeacon and 
Canon of Winchester, R.D. Orawley, Winchester. 

1878. JAGGAR, Right Rev. BISHOP, T.A. D.D. Bishop of 

S. Ohio, Episcopal Rooms, College Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Jf James, Rev. John, M.A. Avin^ton Rectory ^ Hungerford^ 

Berks, 
1869. Jenkins, Rev. E. E. M.A. 101, St. Gearge'e Boad, South 

Belgravia, 8, W. 
JT Jepps, Charles Frederick, Esq. Claremont Villas, 

Streatham Hill, S. W, 
;ff Johnson, Rev. Edward, Lansdowne House, Blackheath 

(Loc. Hon. Sec.) 
1868. ^ Jones, H. Cadman, Esq. fiarrister-at-Law, M.A. Cantab. 

late Fellow Trin. Coll. Camb. 4, Old Buildings, 

Lincoln's Inn, fV,C. 
1877. Jones, J. Enmore, Esq. Enmore Park, 8.E. 
1877. Joseph, T. Davis^ Esq. Tydraw, Treherbert, Pontypridd. 



K. 

Eemble, Mrs. Charles, Cotcbridge House, Malinesbury. 
1878. Eennion , Rev. Robert Winter, M.A. (Camb.), A cle Rectory, 

Norwich, 
1869. Eiell, Qeorge Middleton, Esq. 8, Kensington Park 

Gardens, W. 
1873. Kingsbury, Rev. Prebendary T. L. M.A. Chaplain to the 

Marquis of Ailesbury, R.D. Burbage, Marlborough, 

Wilts. 
1872. Klein, William. Esq. 24, Belsize Park, N.W. 
1872. Knapp, Rev. J. A.K.C. St. John's Parsonage, Portsea. 

(Loo. Hon. Sec.) 
1875. Knight, J. Esq. F.S.A. Chester House, Brownlow Road, 

Pound^s Green, N. 



L. 

1878. Lanf^ston, the Hon. John Mercer, Minister Resident of 
the U.S. of America to the Government of the 
Republic of Haiti, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

1874. Langton, J. Esq. Green Lanes, Stoke Neteington, 
Middlesex; 87, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 

Jf Lawrence, General Sir A. J. K.C.B. Foxhills, Chertsey. 

1873. Lea, J. Walter, Esq. B.A. F.G.S. F.Z.S. F.R.Hi3t. 
Soc; Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Dub., 9, St. Ju- 
lians Road J Kilbum, N. W. 
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1875.tLia8, Rev. Professor J. J. M.A. Cantab. Professor of 

History and Modern Literature, St David's CMege^ 

Lampeter, 
Jp Lidgett, George, Esq. £.A. Lond. Morden Hous^, 

Blackheathy 8.E. 
1869. Lindsay, James S. Esq. Wkeatfield, BdfasL 
Jf Lloyd, B. S. Esq. 3, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
1873. Lloyd, E. Rigge, Esq. Spark Hilly Birmingham. 
1873. Lloyd, Samuel, Esq. J.P. Farm, Sparkhrook, near 

Birmingham, 
1867. Lomas, Thomas, Esq. H.M. Civ. Serv. Mahem House, 

BuxtoUy Derbyshire. 
1871. LONDON, The Right Honourablb and Right 

Reverend the LORD BISHOP of, D.D. London 

House, St Jameses Square ; Fulham Palace^ S. KT. 
1867. LUSH, The Hon. Sib ROBERT, Knt. Puisne Justice 

of Court of Queen's Bench, 60, Avenue Road, N.W. 
dF Lushington-Tilson, Rev. Sir W. R. T. M. Tilson, Bart. M.A . 

Oxon. Oxford and Cambridge Club, Fall MaUj S.W, 



M. 

1869. Macafee, A. H. C. Esq. Sydney, New South Wale* 

(83, Coleman Street, H, C.) 
1878. Maclear, Rev. G. F. D.D. (Camb.) Head Master, King's 

College School, Strand, London, W.C. 

1868. Macmillan, Rev. Archibald, 45, Warrington Crescent, 

Warwick Boad, Maida Vale, W. 

1878. MADRAS, The Right Reverend the BISHOP of, 
Adyar, Madras, 

Jf Manners, Rev. John, M.A. Cantab. 6, Victoria Park 
Square, N.E. 

1871. MARLBOROUGH, His Grace the DUKE of, 
K.G. P.O. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 10, St. 
James's Square, S. W. ; Blenheim House, Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire ; The Castle, Dublin. 

Jf *tMoARTHUR, ALEXANDER, Esq. M.P. F.R.G.S. 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton Rise, S. W. (Yiob-Patrok.) 

Jf McArthur, William, Esq. M.P. Alderman of London, 
1, Guydyr Houses, Brixton Rise, S.W. 

1869. f M'Cann, Rev. James, D.D. F.R.S.L. F.6.8. London 

A thenwum Club, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S, W. 
1875. McCormick, Rev. J. M.A. Cantab. Vicarage^ Hull. 
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1878. McCormioki Bev. Canon J. F. D.D. Bectoryj GeashiU, 

King's County ^ Ireland, 
1872. ^McDongally Key. J. Heatherbyy Darwen^ Lancashire. 
1872. Matthews, John T. Esq. The Rookery, Shooter's Hili, 

Kent, 
1878. MEATH, The Most Rbv. thb Lobd Plunket, D.D. 

BISHOP OF, 12, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin ; Ard- 

braccan Hotue, Navan, 
1868. Mewburn, William, Esq. Wykham Park, Banbury. 
1872. Mewburn, William, Esq. jon. 13, PaU Mall, Manchester^ 
;ff Milner, Rev. John, B.A. Oxon. Chaplain R.N. Rectory, 

Middleton-in^Teesdale, Darlington; Hartley, near 

Brough, Westmoreland, 
1872. IT Mitchell, Rev.R. Church Lane, Harpur Hey, Manchester. 
Jp Monckton, Lieut.-CoL the Hon. H. M. near Wellington 

College^ Berkshire, 
1875. Moon, R. Esq. M.A. Cantab. Barrister-at-Law, Hon. Fellow 

Qaeens' Coll. Camb. 45, Cleveland Square^ Hyde 

Park, W, ; 6, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
1875. f Moore, Joseph, Esq. Rydal Mount, Champion HiU, S,E. 
1878. Moore, Rev. W. T. M.A. 14, Kensington Road, Southport. 
1872. MOORHOUSE, the Right Rev. J. D.D. LORD 

BISHOP OP MELBOURNE, Melbourne. 
1878. MORAY and ROSS, the Most Rev. Robbbt Eden, 

'D.D. Oxon. LORD BISHOP of, Primus of the 

Episcopal Church of Scotland, Hedgefidd House, 

Inverness. 
1877. Morfi^an, R. C. Esq. 12, Paternoster Buildings, EC, 
1867. t MORLEY, SAMUEL, Esq. M.P. HaU Place, Tun^ 

bridge (Vice-Pateon.) 
dF t*Mor8hea(l, Edward J. Esq. H.M. Civ. Serv. War 

Office^ PaU Mall, 8,W, (Hon. Fobeion Segbetaby.) 



N. 

Napier, John, Esq. Shipbuilder, Saughfidd House, 

HiUhead, Glasgow. 
1878. NELSON, the Right Hon. the Eabl, Trafalgar, 

Salisbury. 
1874. NELSON, The Right Rev. Abthur Bubn Suteb, 

D.D. LORD BISHOP op, Nelson, New Zealand 

(63, Russell Square, W.C. for corresp.). 
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Jp . ♦ Newton, Alfred V. Esq. Cleveland Villa, Lee. S.E, 
1878. Nickerson, Rev. D. M.A. Chaplain to H.M.'s Forces, 

Chejiik Campf Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Jp Niven, Rev. William, B. D. Incumbent of St. Saviour's, 

Chelsea, 5, Walton Place, Chelsea, S.W 
1873.tNolloth, Admiral M. S. R.N. United Service Club, 

S.W.; A 12, The Albany, W. 

1876. Norman, Rev. C. F. M.A. Cantab. R.D. Mistley Place, 

Manningtree, Essex. 

1877. Nunn, E. Smith, Esq. M.A. LL.D. Grad. in Honours, 

T.C.D., The CoUege, Weston-super-Mare, 



0. 

1872. Ogle, W. Esq. M.D. The Elms, Derby. 

1872. Oldrovd, Mark, Esq. jun. HyrsUands, Dewsbury. 

1875. O'NEILL, Thb Right Hon. the LORD, ShaMi 
Castle, County Antrim ; 117, Piccadilly^ 8.W. 

dT 1 * Ord, William M. Esq. M.D. Lond. Lecturer on Physiology 
and on Comparative Anatomy, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. 16, The Paragon, Streatham Hill, S.W.; 
7, Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 

1878 Osborn, Rev. Marmaduke C. 64?, Josephine Atenue^ 
Brixham Rise, 8. W. 

1874. Oxenham, Rev. F. Nutcombe, M.A. (Oxon.) St 
Barnabas', Pimlico, 95, St. George's Road, S.W. 



P. 

1876. Packe, Rev. W. J. M.A. C.C. (Oxon.) Peering Vicarage. 

Kelvedon, Essex. 

1877. tPaynter, Rev. S. M.A. 13, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, Tf. 
1874. Peacock, G. Esq. Queenstotcn, South Africa; 74, 

Coleman Street, E.C. 
1877. Pearce, W. Esq. Chemical Works, Bow Common, E, 
iff Pears, Rev. Edmund W. M.A. Oxon. St. Peters Beetorgi 

ff tPEEK, Sir HENRY WILLIAM, Bakt. M.P. J.P- for 
Surrey, Wimbledon House, S. W. (Vice-Patrol.) 

1873. Penn, John, Esq. F.R.S. 

1876. PERRY, The Right Rev. BISHOP C. DB. 32, 
Avenue Road, Regent's Park. N. W. 
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1873. Peters, Rev. T. Abbott^ M.A. Alston CoUege^ near 

Preston^ Lancoihire. 
^ *Petrie, Captain Francis W. H. (late 11th Begiment), 

F.R.S.L. P.G.S. Member of the Royal Archasolo- 

gical Institute, Member of Council of Ch. Def. Inst. 

11, Gloucester Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington, 

W. (Hon. Secretaey and Editob of the Journal 

of Transactions.) 
1871. Phayre, Rev. R. M.A. T.C.D. West Raynham Rectory, 

Brandon. (Loo. Hon. Sec.) 
1872.fPhen^, J. S. Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. P.G.S. F.R.G.S* 

.5, Carlton Terras, Oaihy Street, Chelsea, S. W. 

1875. Philpot, Rev. W. B. M.A. CTantab. Bersted Vicarage^ 

Bognor^ Sussex. 
1878. Pope, Rev. W. B. D.D. Ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, Theological Tutor, Didsbury CoUege, 
Mancheiter. 

1876. Porter, Rev. J. Scott, Professor of Theology and Hebrew 

16, College Square East, Belfast; LennoxviUe, Belfast, 
1878. Porter, W. H. Esq. J.P. Ballymacool, Letterkenny. 

1871. Price, Rev. Aubrey Charles, M.A. Chaplain to the Lord 

Bishop of Durham, Vicar of St. James's, Clapham, 
Chesterton, Loat's Road, Clavham Park, S,W. 
jff Prothero, Thomas, Esq. F.S.A. M.R.I. Barrister-at-Law, 
16, Cleveland Gardens, W. 

1874. Punshon, Rev. W. Morley, D.D. Tranby, Brixton 

Rise, 8. W. 

R. 

1873. *Radcliffe, C. B. Esq. M.D. 25, Cavendish Square, W. 
(Vice-President.) 

1872. Rae, John, Esq. LL.D. F.S. A. Chislehurst ; 9, Mincing 

Lane, E,C* 
4F RatclifF, Colonel Charles, F.L.S. F.G.S. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 
M.A.I. Wyddrington, Edghaston, Birmingham. 

1877. Reith, Archibald, Esq. M.D. M.R.C.S. 39, Union Place, 

Aberdeen, 

1878. Rhodes, Lt.-Colonel G. Westhaugh, Pontefract, Yorks; 

Rothay Holme, Ambleside, 
dFIF * Rigg> Rev. James H. D.D. President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, 130, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S. W. 

1873. Ripley. Rev. W. N. M.A. Earlham HaU, Norwich. 

1874. Rivington, P. Hansard, Esq. 40, Harewood Square, 

N. W. ; 3, Waterloo Place, S, W. 
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1871. If Bobbins, Rev. J. D.D. Ch. Ch. Oxon. Barrister-at-Law, 

of the Inner Temple, Vicar of St. Peter's, Bayswater, 
88, Kensington Park Moad, W, 
;ff Robertson, Peter, Esq. H. M. Civ. Serv. Newartk^ 
Kelso, N.B. 

1867. ^♦Row, Rev. C. A. M.A. Oxon. Prebendary of St. 

Paul's, 65, Ghueester Crescent^ RegenVs Park, NJV. 

1872. Rowe, Rev. George Stringer, 38, fforrUon Boad, Bradford^ 

Yorks. 
1872. Rowe, Henry Miller, Esq. Fidkam Union Workhouse, 
Hammersmith, W. 

1868. RUTLAND, His Geaob thb DUKE op, K.G. 

Lord Lientenant of Leicestershire, &c. &c. Behoir 
Castle, Grantham; Cheveley Park, Newmarket; 
Bute House, Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 



S. 

1871. t 8&rgood, Augustine, Esq. Q.C. Serjeant - at - Law, 
7, Croum Office Row, Temple, E.C; 3, Norfolk 
Terrace, Brighton, 

1871. Savile, Rev. F. A. Stewart-, M.A. Tnn. Coll. Oamb. J.P. 

Rector of Torwood, Ardmore, Torquay. 
dP Scales, George J. Esq. Behoir House, Hornsey Lane, N. 
1875. Schreiner, F. Esq. New College, Eastbourne. 

1870. Scott, Rev. Robinson, D.D. Methodist College, Belfast. 
Jp Selwyn, Rear- Ad. Jasper H. R.N. Chequers Court, Tring, 

Herts ; 1 6, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
1873. Sexton, Rev. G. M.A. D.D. Ph.D. F.R.G.S. P.Z.8. 

F.A.S. Temple House, Nunhead Grove^ 8.E. 
dF * t SHAFTESBURY, The Right Hon. the EARL of, 

K.G. 24, Grosvenor Square, W.; St Gyles House^ 

Cranbome, Salisbury (Pbesident). 

1872. Shann 6., Esq. M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.P. Petergate, York, 
Jf Shaw, E. R. Esq. B.A. Thurlow Park, S.W. 

Jf Shaw, John, Esq. M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. Viatoru Villa, 
Boston, Lincolnshire; Reform Club, London, 8. W, 

1871. tSheppard, Rev. Henry Winter, M.A. the Rectory, 

JEmsworth, Hampshire. 
1871. Shersby, Henry, Esq. Haricesher House, Samuel Street. 

Woolwich, S,E. 
^ Shields, John, Esq. Western Lodge, Durham. 
1869. Shillington, John J. Esq. Belfast. 
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1878. SIERRA. LEONE, Thb Right Rev. H. Ohbetham, D.D. 

BISHOP OF, Bishop's Court, Sierra Leone, 
Jf Silver, Stephen W. Esq. Bishopsgate Street Within^ 

E,C. ; 4, Sun Court, Cornhill, E.C 

1876. Sime, James^ Esq. M.A. F.R.A.S. Craipmount Hpuse, 
The Ghrange, Edinburgh, 

1876. Slater, Josiah, Esq. B.A. Orahamstown Journal Office, 

Grahamstown, South Africa, 

1877. Smith, 0. Esq. M.R.IA. F.G.S. Assoc. Inst. C.B. 

B arrow-in- Fumess. 

1878. Smith, Major Corry B. 44, Tregunter Road, South 

Kensington^ S.fV, 
1876. Smith, F. Esq. Leeston^ South Boad^ Weston-super-Mare. 

1873. Smith, Philip Vernon, Esq. M.A. 4, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, W,C. 

dF t Smith, Protheroe, Esq. M.D. M.R.L 42, Pari Street, 
Orosvenor Square, W, ' 

1869. Smith, The Very Rev. R. Payne, D.D. Dean of Canter- 

bury, The Deanery^ Canterbury, 
1873. Smith, Samuel, Esq. (care of Messrs, Finlay 4* Co. 

Liverpool), 4, Chapel Street, Literpool. 
dF t Snii^^» W. Castle, Esq. F.R.G.S. M.R.I. 1, Gloucester 

Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W, 

1870. Smith, Rev. William Saiimarez, B.D. Cantab. Fellow 

of Trin. Coll. Gamb. Principal of St. Aidants Theo- 
logical College, Birkenhead, 

1876. Snowdon-Smith, Rev. R. M.A. Prebendary of Chiches- 
ter, Northwold Rectory, Brandon, Norfolk. 

1876. Souper, Rev. F. A. M.A. Cantab. The Meads, East- 
bourne. 

1876. Southall, J. C. Esq. 105, West Main Street, Richmond, 

Virginia, U.S.A. 

1877. Spence, Peter, Esq. Oldham Road, Manchester. 

1878. STALEY, The Right Rbvebend T. Nbttleship, DD. 

late Bishop of Honolulu, formerly Fellow of Queen's 
College, Camb. CroxaU Rectory, Lichfield. 
1873. Steel, Rev. A. W. W. M.A. t'ellow of Gonville and 
Gaius Coll. Camb. Caius College, Cambridge. 

1875. Stephenson, Rev. Jacob, B.A. Lond. 4b, Fairholme Road, 

Oreai Crosby, Liverpool. 

1876. Stephenson, Rev. T. Bowman, Principal of the Chil- 

dren's Home, 6, Church Terrace, Bonner Road, 
Victoria Park, N.E. 

2r2 
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1876. Steuart, D. V. Esq. The Cedars, Stretfordy Manchester; 
Albert Chemical Works, Bradford, Manchester. 

1875. Stewart, Eev. Alex. M.D. LLD. Heathcoty near Aberdeen. 

1874. Stewart, E. W. Esq. 8, Belgrate Villas, Lee, S.E. 
1873. Stewart^ R. Es(^ JRyton Grove, Dorrington, Salop, 
1868. Stone, David Henry, Esq., Alderman of the City of 

London, 7, Bucklersbury, E.C. ; Castlekam, 

HoUington, Sussex. 
^ Stalkartt, iohn, Esq. 5, Winchelsea Crescent, Dover. 

1876. Straton, Rev. G. M.A., Aylestone Rectory, Leicester. 

4f Sutherland, The Hon. P. C. M.D. M.R.C.S. Edin. 
F.R.6.S. Surv.-Gen. Pietermaritzburffy Natal. 

T. 



1872. TEIGNMOUTH, The Right Hon. the LORD, 
Langton Hall, Northallerton ; 1, Athole Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

1876. Thomson, Rev. A. D.D. F.R.S.E. 63, Northumberland 

Street, Edinburgh. 
dF THORNTON, The'Riqht Rev. SAMUEL, D.D. LORD 

BISHOP OP Ballarat, Victoria, 29, Gloucester 

Street, 8. W. ; Bishop's ffouse, Ballarat, Victoria. 
JF f * Thornton, Rev. Robinson, D.D. Oxon. 2.9, Gloucester 

Street, S.W.; 99, Lansdoume Road, Kensington 

Park, W. (Vice-President.) 

1875. Thorpe, G. Esq. 21, Eastchmp, E.G. 
1867.^*TITCOMB, The Right Rev. J. H. D.D. LORD 

BISHOP OP Rangoon, The Palace, Rangoon. 

1877. Todd, R. Esq. 3, Albany Court Yard, PiccadiUy, W. 
1872. Townend, Arthur Powell, Esq. Chislehurst, S.E. 
1872, Townend, Thomas, Esq., jan. Chislehurst, 8.E. 

1876. Tristram, Rev. H. B. LL.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. M.Z.S. Canon 

of Dnrham, The College^ Durham. 
jff t Twells, Philip, Esq. M.A. M.P. Oxon. Chase Side 
House, Enfield. 

V. 

dF Vanner, James Englebert, Esq. Camden Wood, Chide- 

hurst, S.E. 
1867. Vanner, John, Esq. Banbury. 
;ff * Vanner, William, Esq, F.R.M.S. Camden TFo^, 

Chislehurst, S.E. 
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1876. f Veasey, H. Esq. M.R.C.S. A^hy Guise^ Woburn, 
1878. VICTORIA, The Right Rev. the BISHOP of, St. 

Paul's CoUege, Hong Kong. 
1872. Vincent, Rev. Osman Parke, M.A. 45, Seymour Street, 
Portman Square^ W, 

1872. Vincent, Samuel, Esq. Creeey Cottage^ Sutton, Surrey. 

1876.* ^ Wace, Rev. H. M.A. Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 

King s College, Lend. ; Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn, 

5, Mecilenburgh Square, W.C. 
Jf * Waddy, Samuel Banks, Esq. B.A. Q.C. M.P. Barrister- 

at-Law, 6, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
1871. + Walter, John, Esq. M.P. 40, Upper Groevenor Street^ 

W. ; Bearwood, Berkshire. 

1870. Walters, Gregory Scale, Esq. 12, Chester Terrace, Re^ 

gent's Park, N. W. 

1873. Walters, W. Melmoth, Esq. 9, New Square, Lincoln's 

Inn, W.C. 
jff Ware, W. Dyer-, Esq. Bedland Hill House, Clifton. 
1878. Watson, A. Duff. Esq. 34, Fenchurch Street, B.C. 

1877. Watson, W. Livingstone, Esq. 34, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 

1871. l*Weldon, Rev. George Warourton, M.A. M.B. Vicar 

of St. Saviour's, Chelsea, 4, Vincent Street, 
Otingdon Square, S.W, 
iff ♦ West, William Nowell, Esq. F.R.6.S. 30, Montague 
Street, Russell Square, W.C. (Honobart Trea- 
surer.) 

1873. Whately, The Venerable Archdeacon E. W. M.A. 

21, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent. 

ff If Wheatley, J. H. Esq. Ph.D. F.G.S. Abbey View, Sligo. 
(Loc. Hon. Sec.) 

ff Whitwell, Edward, Esq. Fairfield, Kendal, West- 
moreland. 

1878. fWigram, Rev. F. A. M.A. (Trin. Coll. C^mh.),'Highfield, 

Southampton. 
ff Williams, George, Esq. 30, Wobum Square, W.C. 

1874. Willis, Rev. E. F. M.A. Oxon. Vice-Principal Cud- 

desdon Theological College, Wheatley, Oxford. 

1875. Wood, J. Esq. 3, Carolina Place, Birkenhead (or Apsley 

Buildings^ Liverpool). 
dT ♦ t Woodhouse, Alfred J. Esq. L.D.S. M.R.I. F.R.M.S. 
1, Hanover Square, W. 
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1873. WoodrooflFe, Rev. T. M.A. Oxon. Canon of Winchester. 

1877. Woodward, T. Best, Esq. 3 Abbey Terrace Mahem. 
1873. Wright, P. Esq. 63 High Street, Kensington, S,W. 

df Wright, Francis Beresford, Esq. M.A. Cantab. J.P. 

F.R.H.S. Aldercar Halt, LangUy Mill^ Nottingham. 
4r Wright, Rev. Henry, M.A. Oxon. The Heathy Hamp- 

stead, N. W. 
Jf t Wright, J. Hornsby, Esq. 2, A bbeyRd., Maida Hill, N. IV. 
Jf Wyman, C. W. H. Esq. 35, St. Augustine's Boad, 

Camden Square, N, W. 

Y. 

1871. Yeates, A. d. Esq. Collinson House, Effra Road, 

Brixton, S.fF, 
^ Yonng, Rev. Charies, M.A. Cantab. 36, Sussex Square, 

Kemp'town, Brighton. 

1878. Young, Rev. Frederick Rowland, P.C.C. Rose Cottage, 

Stcindon, Wilts. 
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ASSOCIATES. 



1872. ABRAHAM, Thb Right Rbv. BISHOP, D.D. 
Coadjutor to the Bishop, and Prebendary of Lich- 
field, The Close, Lichfield. 

1878. Achonry, The Very Reverend A. Moore, M.A. Dean of, 
The Deanery, BMymote, Ireland. 

jff Adam, Rev. Stephen C. M.A. Cantab. Assoc. Sec. for 
Irish Missions, St Judea Vicarage, Newbridge 
Crescent, Waherhampton. 

1878. Adams, Rev. Ja&. Rectory , KilL Straff an Station, Co% 
Kildare. 

1876. ADELAIDE, The Right Rbv. thb LORD BISHOP 

OF, D.D. Bishop's Court, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1872. Allen, Mrs. A. E. 28, Long Acre, W.C. 

1871. Allen, J. Esq. 28, Long Acre, W.C. 

1877. Anderson, A. Danlop Esq. Ardsheal, Balfyculish, Argyll- 

shire, N.B. 

1875. Appelbe, Rev. W. P. LL.D. Professor of Theology in 

the Wesleyan College, Belfast, 63, Great Victoria 
Street^ Be^tMsL 

1873. Argles, Rev. Marsham, M.A. Oxon. Canon Residentiary 

of Peterborough, Proctor in Convocation, Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, Bamack Rectory, Stamford. 

1872. Arthur, Mrs. 2, Fenlee Villas, Stoke, Devonport. 

1878. AUCKLAND, Thb Right Rbv. W. G. BISHOP op, 

D.D.9 Bishop* s Court, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1876. Badger, Rev. W. C. M.A. Cantab. Minister of St. John's, 

Deritend, The Laurels, Green Lane, Birmingham. 
1872. Bailey, Rev. H. R. M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of 

St. John's Coll. Cambridge, Rectory, Great Warley, 

Brentwood. 
1871. Baker, Rev. W. M.A. Crambe Vicarage, near York. 

1877. Baldwin, Rev. J. R. 723, Commercial Road, Limehouse, E, ; 

National Club, 1, WhitehaU Gardens, 8W. 

1878. BARBADOS, The Right Rbv. J. Mitohinson, D.D. 

D.C.L. BISHOP OP, Fellowof Pembroke Coll. Oxford ; 
Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Bishop's Court, Barbados. 
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1876. Barber, Thomas, Esq. 11, Wood/ard Street, Cyril Street 

Northampton, 
1874. Bardsley, Rev. C. W. B.A, Oxon. Vicarage, Ulter- 

stone, Lancashire. 
1874. Bardsley, Rev. J. W. M.A. St. Saviour's Parsonage, 

96, Huskisson Street, Liter pool. 

1874. Barlow, Rev. W. Hagger, M.A. Cantab. Principal, 

Chu/reh Missionary College, Islington, N. 

1875. Barrett, Rev. £. J. Wes. MId. Kamastcne, Queenstown, 

South Africa. 

1872. Bartle, Rev. G. M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. D.D. Principal of 

Freshfield GoUec^e, Formby, Liverpool, Lancashire. 

1877. Bascom, Rev. J. D.D. LL.D. Professor of Mental and 

Moral Philosophy^ President of Wisconsin University, 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

1876. Beacham, £• Es({.E8ton Mines, Middletbrough, Yoris. 

1873. Beasley, Rev. T. C. M.A. Vicarage, Dallington, Norths 

amptonshire. 

1875. Beer, F. Esq. Queenstoum, South Africa. 

1877. t Bell, Rev. Canon £. Dent, M.A. Hon. Canon Carlisle, 

Rectory, Cheltenham. 

1873. Bellamy, Rev. Frederick A. S. Vicar of St. Mary's, Sc. 

Mary's Parsonage, 33, Ker Street, Devonport. 

1878. Berry, Rev. Digby Marsh, M.A. Oxon. Demi of 

Magdalene College, Eilerton Theological Prize Essay* 
man, St. John's Hall, Highbury, N. 

1876. t Best, Hon. H. M., 7, Connaught Square, W. 

1 872. t Bickersteth, The Very Rev. E. D.D. Dean of Lich- 
field, Prolocutor of Convocation, and Canon of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford, Deanery, Lichfield. 

1875. Bigsby, Rev, C. M.A. Oxon. and Cantab. Bidborough 
Rectory, Tunbridge Wells. 

1874. BiUing, Rev. F. A. M.A. LL.D. F.R.S.L. 7, St. DonaU's 

Road, New Cross, S.E. 
1873.1fBirks, Rev. T. R. M.A. Camb. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Hon. 
Canon of Ely, 6, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 

1874. Black, Rev. A. Beach Villas, Milton Road, Cambridge. 

1875. Blair, U. M. Esq. 11, Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W. 

1872. Blenkin, Rev. G. B. M.A. Canon of Lincoln, R.D. Boston 

Vicarage, Lincolnshire. 

1877. Bliss, Rev. T. B.A. 9, Belle Vue Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
1875. Boddington, R. Stewart, Esq. 15, Markham Square, S. W. 

1873. Bodkin, W. Esq. M.D. Chelmsford. 
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1874. Bolster, Eev. R. Crofts, A.B. T.C.D. RecUny, CatOe- 

martyr^ Co, Corky Ireland. 
1878. Bosanqnet, Bev. Claude^ M. A. Oxod.3, Cheritm Gardens, 

Folkestone, 

1876. Bosher, W. Esq. Messrs, Solckow, Vaughan, <$* Co. 

20, Milton Street, Middlesbrough , Yorkshire, 

1873. Boosfieldy W. Esq. Caius CoUege, Cambridge 

1874. Boutflower, Professor W. N. B.A. Cantab. Professor of 

Literature, Agra CoUege, Agra, N.W. Provinces, 
India, 
1871. Bowe, Rev. W. South Terrace, Cramlington, North* 
umberland, 

1877. Bowman, T. Gordon, Esq. 153, Bigh Holbom, W.C. 

dF Boycc, Rev. W. B. F.R.G.S. Sydney, New South Wales; 

83, Coleman Street, E,C. 
1873. Boyes, Rev. J. M.A. F.S.A. 2, Albert Street, Shrewsbury. 

1878. Bradshaw, Rev. Macnevin, M.A. Ex. Mod. Log. and Eth. 

T.C.D. Rectory, Clontarf, Dublin. 
1872.f *Bree, C. R. Esq. M.l). F.Z.S. Senior Physician of Essex 

and Colchester Hospitals, East Hill, Colchester. 
1869. Bretherton, Francis, Esq. 11, Broadwater Down, Tun- 

bridge WeUs, 
1873. Bridge, John, Esq. F.R.6.S. Beatley House, near 

Lymm, Cheshire, 
JT Broke, Miss, 4, Marlborough Buildings, Bath. 
1876. Brook, Rev. A. M A. Oxon. Preb. of Lincoln, Chaplain 

to the Bishops of London and Lincoln, Rectory, 

Hackney, E. 

1871. Broome, Rev. J. H. M.A. Haughton Hall, Swaffham. 

1873. Brown, G. Esq. M.D. Head Street, Colchester. 

1872. Brown, James, Esq. LL.D. Church Hill Nurseries, 

Easingwold, Yorkshire. 
1872. Backley, Rev. John Wall, M.A. Yicar of St. Mary's, 
1, St, Mary's Terrace, Paddington, W. 

1874. Buckley, Mrs. 13, St, Georges Square, S, W. 

1874. Buckmaster, Rev. R. N. B.A. Holland Lodge, Southfields, 
Wandsworth, S, W. 

1876. Bullock, Rev. C. B.D. 7, The Paragon, Blackheath, 8.E, 

1877. t Bullock, Rev. W. T. M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul's, 

Kensington Palace, W. 
1872. Bury, Rev. Charles A. B.A. Oxon. Sandown, Isle of 

Wight. 
1876. Callard, T. K. Esq. F.G.S. 4, Blenheim Terrace, St. 
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1877. Oanney, Rev. A. 64, 8t. Ckarles Square, W. 

1872. Carr, John, Esq. 24, Yonpe Park, Sevm SiHera Boad.N. 

1873. Camithers, Miss, C%$andlo, Fisa, Italy; 7, Wetiom 

Villas, Bournemouth. 

1877. Ohallis, Rev. J. Law, M.A. Camb. Rectory, Pajmrtk 

Eterardy 8t Ives, Hunts. 

1878. Christian, Mrs. A. 12, Albert Road, Southport. 

1874. Christopher, Rev. A. M. W, M.A. (Trin. ColL late 

of Jesus Coll.) Rector of St. Aldate's, 40, Pm- 
broke Street, Oxford; 7, Keble Terrace, Oxford 

1875. Clark, Rev. T. H. M.A. Oxon. 66, Pembroke Road, 

CliftoHf Bristol. 
1874. CliflFord, Rev. H. M. M.A. Oxon. 43, Onslow Gardent, 

Brompton, 8,W, 
1873. Cobb, Rev. J. W. Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. 

1877. Cochran, Capt F. 87th Regt. NavcU and Military Cl^, 

94i, Piccadilly, W. 
1867. Colan, Hunter Alexander, Esq. M.RC.S. Lond. Suij^n- 

Major A BaUery, 19^ Brigade, Royal Ar^lerj, 

Lansdotene Park, Cork. 
dF Colan, Thomas, Esq. RN. M.D. M.R.C.S.L. Dep. Insp. 

General of Hospitals, Sir Gilbert Blane's Medallist, 

Royal Naval Hospital, Jamaican ; (325, Oxford Road, 

Manchester). 
1873. CoUingham, J. M. Esq. Lincoln. 

1872. Collis, Rev. Henry, M.A. St. Philip'h Yicarage, Maid- 

stone, Kent (Hon. Loo. Sec.) 

1878. Cook, Rev. Canon F. C. M.A. Canon and Prebendary of 

Exeter, Chaplin in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain 
to the Bishop of London, Preacher at Lincoln's Ini^} 
Exeter. 
1878. Cook, Rev. Joseph, D.D, 17, Beacon Street, Bo^i 
Massachusetts, U.SA. 

1876. Copeland, Rev. G. Dale, B.D. Vicar of St. Stephen's, 

Walworth; Vicarage.BoysonRd.CamberweUGatefiS 

1873. Corkran, J. F. Esq. 9, ClairtiUe Grove, Kensington, S. W. 

1877. Corry, J. Porter, Em. M.P. 97, CromweU Road, SonA 

Kensington, 8. W. 
1872. fCOTTEKILL, The Right Rev. BISHOP, D.D. Bishop 

of Edinburgh, 10, North Manor Place, Edinburgh* 
1877. Craig, W. Y. Esq. 9, Crauford Square^ Londonderry. 

1874. Crewdson, Edward, Esq. Kendal. 
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1877. GrewdsoD, Rev. 0., M.A. Camb. 8t. George's Vicarage^ 

Kendal. 
1874. Crickmay, A. W. Esq. Pres. Ch. Guilds Union, Upper 

Tooting, 8.W. 
1877. Crisp, J. S. Esq. F.R.M.S. 62, CamberweU Road, 8,E. 

1877. Crofton, Col. J., R.E. {Care of H. 8. King ^ Co., 45, 

PaUMalUS.W.) 

1878. Crc^han, the Ven. Davis G. M.A. T.C.D. Archdeacon of, 

Bloemfontein, Orange Free 8tats, South Africa. 
1878. Cumock, Rev. G. 8, 8pital Square, E. 

1874. Cnrrie, Rev. P. H. M.A. Oxon. Bride House, Little 

Dunmow, Chelmsford, Essex. 
JP t Corteis, Mrs. J. Akknham, St. James's Road, Tunbridge 

Wells. 
1878. Dalton, Rev. G. W. D.D. Ardgroom Rectory, Glengarry, 

Dublin. 
;ff Davis, Rev. Weston B. M.A. Principal of Torauay 

Preparatorv College, The CoUege^ Torquay. (Loa 

Hon. Sbo.) 

1875. Davis, Rev. W. S. (Wes. Min.) Shawbury, Transkei, 

via King William's Toum^ South Africa. 

1876. Dawson, Rev. J. B.A. Camb. 10, Comwallis Crescent, 

Clifton, Bristol. 
1876. Dawson, Rev. W- M. A. St. Johns Reety., ClerkenweU, E.C. 
Jf Deane, Rev. Charles, D.C.L. Oxon. formeriy Fellow of 

St. John's Coll. HounsUno, Middlesex. * 
1875. f De Brisay, Rev. H. de la Cour, M.A. Oxon. 12, Brodmort 

Road^ Oxford. 
1878. Deems, Rev. C. P. D.D.429, West Twenty-second Street, 

New York. 
Jf Delpratt, W. Esq. M.R.C.S. National Club, Whitehall 

Gardens, S.n. 
1878. Denison, the Ven. G. A. M.A. Archdeacon of Taunton 

and Prebendary of Wells, Vicarage, East Brent, 

ffighbridae. 
1869. t DERRY and RAPHOE, Thb Right Rev. the LORD 

BISHOP OF, Athenwum Club, London, 8. W. ; 

The Palace, Derry. 
1869. Dibdin, Charles, Esq. F.R.G.8. H.M. Civ. Serv., Hon. 

Corresp. Memb. of the Soci^t^ des Institutions de 

Pr^voyance, 62, Torrington Square^ W.C. 
1873. Dibdin, L. T. Esq. M.A. Cantab., Barrister-at-Law, 

6, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
1869. Dibdin, R. W. Esq. F.R.G.S. 62, Torrington Sq., W.C. 
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1874. Dimond-Churchward, Rev. M. D. M. A., Northam Vicara^, 

Bideford. 
1876. Dixon, Miss A. Miniature Portrait Painter, 49, 

CoUshill Street, S.TV. 
1878. Douglas, Rev. R. A.M. Dub. 8t. Stephen's Vicarage, 
Sheffield, 

1874. Du-Pontet de la Harpe, Rev. J. M. H. B.D. Pastor of tie 

French Evangelical Church, 16, Kildare Gardem, 
Baysteater, W, 

1875. Eastwood, Rev. T. Deanery^ Pietermaritzburgj Natd, 

SoiUh Africa, 

1876. Eaton, Rev. Canon, J. R. T. M.A. Denton Vicarage, 

Norfolk; 27, Holywell, Oxford. 
1873. Ebbs, Mrs. Maria Ellen, 89, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

1872. Edgar, Rev. Joseph H. M.A. East Sheen. 

1871. Edwards, Rev. A. T. M.A. Rector of St. Philip's, 
Kennington, 39, Upper Kennington Lane, S.E. 

1878. Eliot, Rev. W. M.A. (Wadham Coll. Oxon), Am 
Vicarage^ Birmingham. 

1873. Ehner, Rev. Frederick, The Vicarage, BiddulpK 

Congleton. 

1877. Engstrom, Rev. C. Lloyd, M.A. Bogal Victoria Patrioiie 

Asylum, 9,SL Ann's Hill, Wandsworth Common^ 
S.W. ; United University Club, Pall Mall EaA, 
8.W. 

1875. Ewart, W. Quartus, Esq. 9, Bedford Street, Belfast 

1877. Fayrer, Sir J. M.D. K.C.S.I. F.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. Surgeon- 

General, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.R.G.S. Fellow Med. Chirurg. 
and Med. Socs. London, Member Path. Soc. London ; 
Honorary Physician to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales; Physician to the Duke of Edinburgh, 16, 
Granville Place, W. 

1878. Fearon, the Ven. H. B.D. Archdeacon of Leicester, 

Rectory, Loughborough. 
1877. Fenn, Rev. J. F. M.A. Camb. Christ Church Lodge, 
Cheltenham. 

1874. Fenwick, Rev. E. W. M.A. Cantab. Rectory, Bridfori 

Exeter. 

1876. Field, Rev. A. T. B.A. Cantab. Lie. Trin. Ch. Hdbrcd 

Vicarage, near Derby. 
1869. f Finley, Samuel, Esq. Montreal, Canada (83, CoUvm 

Street, E.C). 
1876. Fisher, Rev. J. D.D. Eng. Prcsb. Church, 37, Wtsi 

Square, Southwark, S.K 
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1878. Flavell, Rev. T. Si. Mary's, Merivale, Christ Church, 

New Zealand. 
J873. Flindt, Rev. G. K. M.A. Vicar of St. Matthews, 

Denmark Hill, 157, The Grone, Camberwell, S,E. 

1873. t Fogo, Rev. 6. L. Dresder. {Care of Rev. J. L. Fogo, 

Manse of Row, Dumbartonshire), 

1872. If Forsyth, W. Esq. Q.C. LL.D, M.P. &c. 61, RuOand 
Gate, 8, W, ; the Firs, Mortimer, Reading, (Vice- 
President.) 

1872. Fox, Rev. G. T. M.A. St. Nicholas' Vicarage, Durham. 

1874. Frampton, Rev. R. G. D. Vicar of St. Mark's, Winshill, 

Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 

1871. Franklyn, Rev. T. E. M.A. St Johns Lodge, Leamington. 
1878. FREDERICTON, The Right Rev. the BISHOP of, 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 
1877- Fuller, Rev. J. Mee, M.A. Camb., Ed. Sec. S.P.C.K. 

Vicarage, Bexley, Kent. 
1878. Garbett, the Ven. J. M.A. Archdeacon of Chichester, 5, 

Bdgrave Terrace, Brighton, 

1875. Gayer, £!. R. Esq. B.A. Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn, 

31 , Oakley Square, N. TV, 
4F t Gedge, Sydney, tisq. M.A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cam- 
bridge, Mitcham Hall, Surrey. 

1872. Geldart, Mrs. Thomas, Bowdon, near Mancliester. 

1877. Girdlestone, Rev. R. B. M.A. Oxon, Wycliffe Lodge, 

Oxford. 

1878. Goodman, J. Esq. M.D. Southport. 

J 878. Gordon, Mrs. Rockville, Waterloo^ Cosham, Hampshire, 
1872. Goulbum, the Very Rev. E. M. D.D. Dean of Norwich, 

The Deanery, Norwich, 
1878. Gould, Miss S. M: Marlborough House, Somerset Street, 

Kingsdown, Bristol. 
1872. Graham, J. H. S. Esq. 2, Lofius Road, Shepherds 

Bush, W. 
4F Grant, Captain Henry D. C.B. R.N. 1, RosehiU Road, 

Wandsworth, S.W.; H.M.S. ^'Aurora," Greenock, 

N.B. 
1877- Green, Joseph E. Esq. P.R.G.S. 12a, MyddeUon Sq. B.C. 

1876. Green, Rev. R. 60, Penn Road Villas, Caledonian Road, N. 

1877. Greenstreet, Capt. W. L. R.E., Vicarage, Pattingham, 

near Wolverhampton. 
1876. Gresham, J. H. Esq., Sol. Mansion House, B.C. 
1876. Hamilton, the Very Rev. H.P. M.A. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. 

F.G.S. Dean of Salisbury, Deanery, Salisbury. 
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1876. Hamilton, R. L. Esq. J.P. Donegal Place^ Belfast, 
1872. Harcourt, E. Vernon, Esq. M.A. Whitwell Hall, Tori 

1877. t Harcourt- Vernon, Rev. Evelyn Hardolph, S.C.L. Oxod, 

Rector of Grove, Notts, Grove HaU^ Metford. 
Jjf Hare, Rev. Henry, A.B. Ret. Chaplain to the Forces. 
Towersey Vicarage, near Thame. 

1875. Hargreaves, Rev. P. (Wes. Min.), Clarkebury^ Tramkel 

ma King William's Town^ South Africa. 

1878. Harper, the Ven. H. W. M.A. Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Timavy^ Canterbury^ Neto Zealand, 

1871. fHwries, 6. Esq. Bichestone^ Milford Haven. 

1870. Harris, William John, Esq. M.RC.S.E. L.A.C. F.M.S. 

13, Marine Parade^ Worthing, 
JF Harrison, Gibbs Crawfurd, Esq. A.M. Civ. Serv. 124, 

Portsdoum Road, W. 

1 876. Harrison, Rev. J. D.D. Edin. Fenwick Vicarage, Adern^ 

nearDoncaster, 

1877. Hart, Rev. H. Martyn, M.A. Dub. Inc. St. Germain's 

Chapel, Montpellier House, BlacJcheathy S.E. 
1874. Hartrich, Rev. E. J. A.M. T.C.D. Parsonage, Dmgal 

Pass, Belfast. 
1869. Harvard, Rev. John, Parsonage House, Lady Margarfi 

Road, Kentish Town, N, W. 
1874. fHawkins, F. Bisset, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. ] 46, Harley Street, W. 

1874. Hellier, John GriflSn, Esq. Queenstown, South Africa, 

1875. Henry, Rev. P. Shuldham, D.D. M.RI.A. President of 

Queen's College, Queen's Collegey Belfast 

1872. Heurtley, Rev. Charies Abel, D.D. Canon of Ch. Ch. 

Oxford, Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, Cki^ 
Church, Oxford. 

1876. Hewson, Rev. E. F. B.A. Inistioge, co. Kilkenny, Irdani 

1877. Hewson, Captain G. P., Going ton Park, Alresford. 
1872. Hoare, Rev. Canon Edward, M.A. Tunbridge fVeUs. 

1876. Hogan, Rev. A. Riky, M.A. T.C.D. and Oxon. (com.caos.) 

Chancellor's Surrogate, Memb. Brit. Assoc. Vicara^^ 
Watlinqton, Oxfordshire; 3, A Ibert Terrace, Bedford 

1874. Hogg, Lt.-Col. Sir J. McGarel, Bart. M.P. K.C.B. Chair- 

man of the Metrop. Board of Works, 17, Orofvetior 
Gardens, 8. W. 

1877. Hosken, Rev. R. F. M.A. (Aseist.-Master Merchant 

Taylors' School), 26, Milner Square, Islinaton, A^ 

1875. Hunter, Rev. W. (Wes. Min.), Heald Tom,, f^ 

Beaufort, South Africa, 
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1876. Hutchinson, Colonel 0. W. RE. Inspector of Public Works 

Department, Bengal {care of H. S. King 4* Co, 66, 

ComhiU, KG.). 
1876. Hutchinson, Major-General G. C.B. C.S.I. Bengal Staff 

Corps, Insp.-Gen. Police, Punjaub (care of ff. 8, 

King ^ Co, 65, ComhiU, RC), 

1872. Huztable, the Venerable A. M.A. Archdeacon and Pre- 

bendary of Salisbury^ Sutton Walden, ShafteAury. 
1876. Irons, L. C. Esq. Registrars Office^ Probate Courts 
Somerset House, W.C 

1871. Jardine, J. M.A. LL.D. B.L. University of France, 

National Club, Whitehall, 8, W. ; Parihurst, Becken- 
ham^ Kent, 

1876. James, Rev. J. H. D.D. Badnar Villa, Upper Chorlton 

Boad^ Manchester. 

1873. Jessop, Rev. W. Governor and Chaplain, Wesley College, 

Sheffield. 

1877. Jewell, F. G. Esq. Lonsdale House,, Victoria Road North, 

Bouthsea. 
1877. Johnson, Thos. Esq. Laburnum HousSy Byron's Lane, 

Macclesfield. 
^ Johnston, D. W. Esq. Dalriada, Belfast. 

1876. Johnstone, Jas. Esq. 9, Boyal Terrace, Edinburgh, 

1873. Jones, H. 8. H. Esq. C.B. Bragbury, Stevenage, Hertford- 

shire. 

1877. Jones, Rev. W. D. Hilton, Queenstotcn, South Africa. 

1874. Joyce Rev. F. Hay ward, M.A. Oxon. Vicarage, Harrofc, 

1877. Kellett, Rev. Feathcrtone, 1, Wesley Street, Liverpool. 

1872. Kenah, Rev. 8. B.A. R.N. H.M.S. " Ganges/' Falmouth, 

{care of 8. B. Gould, Esq. 106, Fore Street^ Devon-^ 
port). 

1874. Kendall, Rev. E. K. M.A. Cantab. Vicar of St. Mark's, 

Netting Hill, 20, Arundel Gardens, Kensington 
Park, W, 

1875. Kennaway, Sir J. H. Bart. M.P. Escot, Ottery 8t. Mary, 

Devon ; 14, Hyde Park Square ^ W. 

1876. Kennedy, Rev. J. M.A. D.D. 27, Stepney Green, E, 

1876. Kingdom, Rev. B. W. 8. Claremont, Whetstone Lane^ 

Birkenhead. 

1878. Knight, Rev. Cyrus F. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U.S. A' 

1877. Knox, Rev. A. B.A. Dub. St. Anns Parsonage, Ashrible 

Boady Birkenhead. 
1877. Lane, Rev. Canon C. M.A. R.D. Hon. Canon of Canter- 
bury, Beetory House, Wrotham, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
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1877. La Toucbe, Rev. P. Diggcs, A.M. Pa^/nestaum CHebe, 

Beau ParCy Co, Meath. 
1873. Lawrence, Rev. C. D. M.A. C. of Paddington, Merrow, 
Guildford, 

1878. LAY, Tub Right Rev. BISHOP, D.D. Bishop of 

Easton, Easton, Marylandy U.8.A. 
1873. Leach, Rev. H. M.A. Framfield Vicarage, jffatcUur$i, 

Susses. 
1869. Learoyd, Nehemiah, Esq. 11, South Street, JFinsbury. JE.C. 

1872. Lee, The Rev. Professor William, D.D. Prof, of Eccles: 

Hist. University, Glasgow. 

1873. Lewis, Rev. James S. M.A. Gres/ord, Wrexham. 

1877. Lewis, Rev. C. 0. Lindal^in-Fumess, Ulverston^ Lane. 

1871. Liddon, Rev. H. P. D.D. D.C.L. Canon of St, Panl'g, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford; 3, A.m€u 
Court, E.G. 
1876. Linton, Rev. H. M.A. Inc. St. Paul's, i». JPaftTs 
Parsonage^ Birkenhead (Hon. Loc. Sec). 

1872. LLANDAFt, The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 

OF, D.D. Bishop's Court y Llandaff. 
1871. Lloyd, Rev. R. M.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. DripshiU, 
Upton-on- Severn, Worcester. 

1878. Locke, Rev. G. 41, Wesley Street, ToxteihPark, Liverpool 

1873. f Locock, Miss F. Leaside, Kinystcood Bd., Dubcich^ 8.E. 

1875. Lombard, Monsieur A. Banker, La Petouse^ Place du 

Champel^ Geneva (Bev. W, S, Ward^ Iver Parsonage^ 
near Uxbridge, Middlesex). 

1876. Long, Fortescue, W. P. M.A. Oxon. Dunston, Norwich. 
;f Lucas, H. Walker, Esq. Lynton Villa^ Cavendish Head, 

Brondesbury^ N. W. 
1873. Lush, Joseph, Esq. Woodside, Southsea, Hampshire. 
^ tLycett, Sir Francis, Knt. Ex-Sheriff of the City of 

London, 18, Highbury Grove, N. 
JF Maberly, G. Esq. Victoria House, Elm Park, BamsgcUt. 
1875. McAll, Rev. Professor S. Hackney Theological College, 

Claremont House, Goulion Boad, Clapton^ E. 
1873.^ M'Gaul, Rev. A. I. M.A. Oxon. Lecturer in Divinity, 

King's College, Rector of St. Magnus the Martyr, 

Bectory, London Bridge, E.C. 
1873. M'Caul, Rev. J. B. M.A. Canon of Rochester, 15, Col- 
lege Gardens, St* Charles Square, Netting Hill. W. 
1878. M'Clean, Rev. Donald Stuart, B.A. P.R.G.S. Norwood 

Bectory, SoutlialL 
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1873. MacClymont, C. R. Esq. 3, Elm Court, Temple, E.G. 

1876. McDonald, J. A, Esq. ^, St John's Park^ Blackheath^ 

8 E 

1 877. Macdonald, Rev. F. W. 64, Hollani Road, W, 

1877. M'Donald, Rev. G. M.A. B.D. Manse of Rosskeen, Inter- 
gordon, Rosshire, 

1 875. McKay, Rev. J. W. (Wes. Min.) 4, Dunedin Terrace, 

Antrim Road, Belfast. 

1876. McEee, Rev. T. A. Governor and Chaplain of the Wesleyan 

Connexional School^ Stephen's Green, Dublin, 

1876. McLeod, Rev. N.K. M.A. L.Th. Ellon Parsonage, 

Aberdeen. 

1874. Macnaughtan, Rev. J. A.M. Presbyterian Minister, Easion 

Lod^e, Belfast, 

1877. Macpherson, Rev. A. C. M.A. (K.C. London) Shottery 

House, Clifton^ Bristol (Hon. Local Sec.) 

1875. Magill, Rev. W. Dean of Residence, Queen's Coll. Cork, 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Cork. 

1877. Male, Rev. E. M.A. Cantab. North Parade Villa, Oafard. 
1872. Margoliouth, Rev. Moses, LL.D. Fh.J). Little Linford 

Vicarage, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 

1878. Marshall^ J. Esq. Church Institute, Leeds, 

1878. Marten, C. Rous, Esq. F.R.G.S. F.M.S. Memb. Scottish 
Met. Soc. ; Memb. New Zealand Inst. ; Memb. Council 
Wellington Philosophical Soc. ; Memb. Gen. Synod, 
of 'New Zealand Ohurch and Memb. Diocesan Synod ; 
Wellington, New Zealand, 

J 875. Masters, R. M. Esq. Queeustown, South Africa. 

1878. Mather, Rev. Canon F. V. M.A. Cantab. R.D. St. Paul's 
Vicarage, Clifton, Bristol. 

1876. t Maxwell, Sir W. Bart. Calderwood Castle, Blantyre, N.B. 

1874 Mengc, Rev. J. P. 11, Via Cerriuja, Milan. 

1875. Middleton, J. G. Esq. 7, Andover Terrace, Hornsey 

Road, N, 
1875. Mildred, F. W. Esq. 1, Borough Road, Woodlands, 

Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
1878. Minchin, H. Esq. M.B. F.R.C.S.I. 56, Dominic Street, 

Dublin. 
1871. Mitchell, H. S. Esq. Vestry Clerk's OJice, 6, Great 

Prescot Street, Whitechapel, E. 
1878. Moeran, the Very Rev. E. B. D.D. Dean of Down, Rector 

of Killyleagh, Ex-Professor of Moral Philosophy 

T.C.D. Rectory, Killyleagh^ County Down, Ireland. 
VOL. xir. 2 G 
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1876. Moilliet, C. £. Esq. 272, Monument Road, Ed^battffi^, 

BirminffhdM, 
1869. Money, Rev. C. F. S. M.A- Cantab. Hon. Canon of 

Rochester, St John's Parsonage, Upper LettiAm 

Road, S.E. 

1873. Montagu, I. P. Esq. 61, St. Georges Road, Pimlicoj 

S,W.: DotenkiU, Bridporty Dorset. 
1872. T Morris, Professor G. S. M.A. Prof. Modem Languages 
and Literature, The University, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, United States. 

1875. Morris, H. Esq. Madras Civil Service, Eastcote Hme, 

8l Johns Park, Blacklisath, 8.E, 
1878. Morris, Rev. J. Ockham Bryan, York. 
J 875. Morris, Rev. Jas. (Wes. Min.), BuntingmUe, Queeihsttm, 

South Africa, 

1876. Morrow, Rev. Knox Magce, Rectory, Sliaftedmry, 

4F IT Moule, Rev. Henry, M.A. Cantab. Fordington Vicarage, 
Dorset. 

1874. Moulton, Rev. William Fiddian, M.A. Lond. D.D. Edin. 

The Leys, Cambridge, 

1877. Muir, Rev. A. F. M.A. Edin. 19, Belgrave RoadSouH, 

Hampstead, N,W^ 

1878. Mules, Rev. Charles 0. M.A. Spring Grove Parsm^t, 

Brighticater, Nelson^ New Zealand. 
1878. f MuUings, John, Esq. Cirencester. 

1875. Neale, Miss S. 16, Powis Road^ Brighton, 

1871. Nelson, J. H. Esq. M.A. Cantab. New University Guh 
St. James Street; 7, Stanhope Gardens, Queen'^ 
Gate, S. W. 

1875. Nicholson, I. B. Esq. Lower Road^ Charlton, S.E. 

1875. Nursey, Rev. C. R. W. Wilton Vicarage^ Redcar. 
1877. Oldham, Rev. A. Langston, M.A. Oxon. Braunston,Bugby. 

1876. Outhwaite, T. Esq. (Messrs. Bolckow, VaughaUy 4' ^^' 

Middlesbrovghy Yorkshire), 
1875. Paice, A. I. Esq. Wallington^ Surrey, 

1877. Painter, R. B. Esq. M.D. F.R.C.S. 4, Beaufort Gardm 

South Kensington, S, W.- 
1877. Palmer, J. Linton^ Esq. R.N. Fleet Surgeon, P.R.C.S. 

F.S.A. FR.G.S. 24, Rock Park, Rock Ferrv, 

Birkenhead. 
iff Payne, William, Esq. GuildhaU, London, E.C. 
1875. Pell, 0. C. Esq. Wilburton Manor, Ely, Oambridgeshift- 
1877. Pemberton, Rev. A. G. M,A. T.C.D. Vicarage, Kensal 

Green, W. 
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1877. Petherick, Rev. G. W. B.A. Dab. Si. Bartholomew's 
Rectory^ Salford, Manchester. 

1877. Phillips, Bev. Lionel Fremantle B. A. Cantab. Darjeelinff, 

Bengaly India. 
1876. Philpot, Miss, 3, St. Cuthbert's Terrace, Bedford. 

1874. Pickersgill, E. H. Esq. B.A. Lond. 3, Fern Villas, 

Albion GroWf Stoke Neunngton, N. 

1875. Powell, Rev. T. P.L.S. Samoa, South Pacific {London 

Missionary Society, 8, Blomfield Street, Fins-' 
bury, E.G.). 

1878. PRETORIA, Thb Right Rev. C. H. B. Bousfikld, 

D.D. BISHOP OF, Pretoria, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 

1869. IF Race, George, Esq. fFestyate, WeardaU, Darlington. 

1876. Ragg, Rev. T. Vicarage, Lawley, Horsehay, B.S.O. 

Salop. 

Jf Rainey, A. C. Triangle House, Teignmouth. 

1875. Ralph, B. Esq. A.B. LL.B. (T.C.D.), Principal, Dunheted 

College, Launceston, Cornwall* 
1878. Ram, Stephen Adye, Eslj. 32, Oakley Square, N. W. 

1875. Rate, Rev. J. Lapley Vicarage, near Penkridge, Stafford 

shire. 
1874. Reade, Rev. H. St. J. M.A. Late Scholar of Univ. 

Coll. Ozon. Head Master of The School, Oundk, 

Northampton. 
1878. Reid, 0. H. Esq. The Treasury, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1874. Rendall, J. Esq. M.A. (late Fellow of Exeter Coll. 

Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, 9, New Square, Lincoln* s- Inn, 
W.C. 

1876. Rendell, Rev. A. M. M.A. Cantab. Coston Bectory, 

Melton Mowbray. 

1875. Reynolds, Rev. H. R. D.D. President and Professor of 

Theology, Cheshunt College, Waltham Cross. 

1877. Rhodes, Rev. D. 2, Spring Bank, Wemeth, Oldham. 

1875. Richardson, T. H. Esq. (Secretary, Messrs. Bolckow, 

Vaaghan, & Co.) Ironworks, Middlesbrough, York- 
shire. 

1876. Rigby, Rev. F. Newton, Lindula, Ceylon. 

1877. Roberts, E. Wynne, Esq. 24, Gloucester Place, Portman 

Square, W. 
1873. Roberts, Rev. G. Thormaby Vicarage, Stockton-on-Tees. 
1876. Roberteon, A. D. Esq. 63, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

2 G 2 
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J 877. RobinsoD, Rev. T. Romnev, D.D. Director of Armagh 

Observatory. F.R.S. " M.RJ.A. F.R.A.S. Ord. 

Boruss. Pour le Merite. Eq., Soc. PhU. Canfcab., 

Inst. Civ. Eng., Soc. Reg. Dub., Acad. Pennsylv., Mem. 

Hon. et Acad. Panorm. Mem. Cor. ObserwUory 

Armagh, 
1875. Rodgers, Kev. J. M. Great James Street^ Derry. 
1873. Ross, Rev. H. Y\iJ^,h%, MoorLaneylAmcaster, 
1878. Rowley, Rev. Adam Clarke, M.A. F.R.H.S. SuUerton, 

Spalding^ Lincolnshire. 
1873. Rowley, Rev. W. W. M.A. Combe Lodge, Weaton-tuper- 

Mare. 
1878. Rutledge, Rev. David Dunlop M.A. (Sydney University), 

St. John's Parsonagey Wellington^ New South fVala, 

1873. RYAN, The Right Rev. BISHOP V.W. D.D. Oxon. 

(late of Mauritius) R.D. Bradfoi'd, Yorks, 
1875. Ryle, Rev. J. C. M.A. R.D. Hon. Canon of Norwich, 

6tradbroke Vicarage, Wickham Market^ Suffolk 
1878. Saul, Rev. John, D.D. LLD. Tyldesley, Manchester. 

1875. Scott, S. Esq. Waveneg House, Bungay. 

1876. Scott, Rev. T. M.A. Cantab. R.D. Vicarage, Wat 

Ham, E. 

1876. Seeley,'E. Esq. St. Johns Hall, Highbury, N. ; Onslotc 

Iload, Richmond, Surrey. 

1877. Sellar, Rev. E. Dordrecht, South Africa. 

1874. Seymour, W. Digby, Esq. Q.C. LL.D. Recorder of 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2, Dr. Johnsons Buildings, 
Temple ; Elmsleigk, New Wandsworth, S. W. 

1875. Sharp, Rev. J. M.A. Queen's Coll. Oxford ; Head Master 

High School, Masulipatam, S. India. 
1 874. Shearar, J. Brown, Esq. Dordrecht, South Africa. 

1877. Sheward, R. Esq. 21, lioyal Mint, E. 

1874. Simcox, A. Esq. 8, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
1876 Simpson, E. Esq. 24, Grummant Road, Peckham, S.E. 

1878. Simpson, Rev. H. 'J\ M.A. Camb. Swindon Bectoni, 

Cheltenham. 
1872. Simpson, Rev. J. LL.D. Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 

R.D. Vicarage, Kirkby- Stephen, 
1872. Simpson, Rev. Robert James, M.A. Oriel Coll. Oxod- 

Rector of St. Clement Danes, 14a, St. Clements Inn, 

Strand, W.C. 

1 876. t Sinclair, Rev. W. Macdonald, M.A. Balliol CoU. Oxon. 

Form. Scholar of Balliol, 12, Hereford GardefiSi 
W. ; Fulham Palace, S.W. ; Savile Club, W. 
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1878. SMITH, Tub Right Reveeevd BISHOP, B.B. LLD. 

Bishop of Kentncky, Presiding Bishop of the 

American Episcopal Church, 653, Lexington Avenue, 

New York, 
1878. SODOR and MAN, the Right Reverend the Lord 

BISHOP OF, D.D. Bishops Court, Ramsay, Isle of 

Man, 

1873. Smith, Lt.-Colonel E. D. Assist. AdjL and Q.M. General, 

Barbados, West Indies; Junior United Club^ S, W. 
1876. Spear, 6. Esq. 150, Queen Street, Fortsea. 

1876. Stanford, W. E. Esq. Magistrate, Civil Service, Engcoie, 

All 8aints\ Transiei, vid King fVilliam's Town, 
South Africa. 

1874. Stanton, T. Esq. Presteign, Radnor, 

1877. Stephens, Rev. Preb. W. R. Wood, Preb. of Chichester, 

M.A. Oxon, 1862, 1 CI. Lit. Hum., Woolheding 
Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex 

1875. Stephenson, Mr. W. 6, Poplar Grove, Cave Street, Hull, 

1877. Steuart, A. Esq. B.A Camb. Auchlunkart^ by Keith, Banff. 

1872. Stewart, Mark J. Esq. M.F. M.A. Oxon. Bar.-at-Law, 

Ardwell, Stranraer, N,B. ; 26, Montagu Square^ W. 

1878. Stock, The Venerable Arthur, B.D. Archdeacon of Weir 

lington, Te Aro Parsonage, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1876. Stocker, Rev. H. W. B. B.A. Oxon. Ovingdon Rectory, 

A Ires/or d. 

1873. Stovin, Rev. C. F. 59, Warwick Square, S.W. 

1871. SutclifFe, James S. Esq. Beech Rouse, Bacup, near 
Manchester. 

1874. IfSwainson, Rev. C. A. D.D. Canon of Chichester, Nor- 

risian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Proctor in 
Convocation, Principal of Chichester Theological 
College, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop, 
Springfield, Neusnham, Cambridge, 
1873. Tapson, Rev. R. P.O. St. Luke's, South Lyncombe, 
Formosa Villa, Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

1875. Taylor, Lieut-General A. K.C.B. R.E. {care of Messrs. 

Grindlay 4- Co, 55, Parliament Street, S. W.). 
1878. TENNESSEE, The Right Rev. 0. T. Quintard, D.D. 

Bishop of, Memphis, Temiessee, U.S. 
1878. Thomas, Rev. H. D. St. John's, Westminster, 18, Great 

College Street,, Westminster, S.W. 

1877. Thomas, Rev. S. D. Walton, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

1871. Thomas, William Cave, Esq. 53, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
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J 876. Thompson, Rev. J. P. D.D. LL.D. (Tale and Harvard 
Univ.) 28, SchSneberger Ufer^ Berlin, 

1873. % Tomking, Rev. H. G. Park Lodge^ Weston-ntper-Mare, 

1873. Tomkins, Rev. W. Smith, Bedford Villa, The Shrubbery, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

1871. Tremlett, Rev. F. W. D.C.L. Honorary Doctor of 
Philosophy of Jena Univ. F.R.G.S. Chaplain to 
Lord Waterpark, Ecclesiastical OommissaiT for the 
American Prelat^ and for the University of the South, 
Vicar of St. Peter's, Belsize Park, The Parsonage^ 
Belsize Park, N. W, 

1875. Tucker, Rev. W. Hill, M.A. Dunton Bectary, Brentwood, 
1869. Tambnll, Robert 0. Esq. 36, Walnut Street, Cheetham, 

Manchester. 
1869. Vanner, Henry Thornton, Esq. 148, Ormside Street, Old 

Kent Mood, S.E. 
d^ Vessey, Leonard Abington, Esq. Sydney, N. S. W. (eareof 

Mrs. Vessey, Helvetia House, Park Moad, Clevedon, 

Somerset). 

1873. Waddy, Rev. J. T. 2, Grafton Boad, Winchester. 

1876. Walters, Rev. W. D. 26, Navarino Boad, Hackney, E. 
1876. Ware, Rev. H. R. M.A. (C. C. C. Camb.) 45, Stormont 

Boad, Lavender HUl, S. W. 
1871. Warleigh, Rev. H. S. Bectory, Ashchureh, Tewkesbury. 

1876. Warner, Rev. E. J. Butterworth, Transkei, vid King 

William's Town, South Africa, 
1871. Warner, F. I. Solicitor, F.L.S. 20, Hyde Street. 
Winchester, 

1874. Watkins, The Venerable F. B.D. Camb. Archdeacon and 

Prebendary of York, Marston Bectory, Yorkshire. 

1877. Watson, W. Spencer, Esq. M.B. F.R.aS. 7, Henrietta 

Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
1876. Watts, Rev. J. G. Examiner in Classics, Ranmoor 
College, 3, Sharrow Head Terrace, Sheffield. 

1874. Watts, Rev. Professor R. D.D. Assembly College, 8, Upper 

Crescent, Belfast; Biversdale, Holy wood, Belfast, 
1876. Welsh, Rev. J. Chafifers*, Vicarage, Widnes, Lancashire, 

1875. White, Rev. C. Osbom, Transkei, vid King William's 

Towti, South Africa, 

1876. White, Rev. HiU Wilson, LL.B. cx-Sch. T.C.D. 

M.R.I.A. Head Master, Navan College, Navan, 
County Meath, Ireland. 
1871. Whitelock, Rev. B. M.A. F.R.M.S. Incumbent of Groom- 
bridge, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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1878. Whiting, H. Goshawke, Esq. 48, CohesUm Street, St. 
Marie s Square, West Hcu^kney, E; 46, Queen Victoria 
Street^ Cheapside, KC. 

1874. t Whitley, N. Esq. C.E. F.R.M.S. Penarth, Truro. 
1870. t Whitmee, * Rev. S. J. F.R.G.S. Cor. Mem. Z.S. 

5, Dacre Park, Blackheath, — London Missionary 
Society, 8, Blomfield Street, Finsbwry, E.C. 

1875. Wigan, J. Esq. Cromtcdl House^ Mortlake, S. W. 

1 877. fWigram, Loftus T. Esq. 34, Berkeley Square, W. 

1878. Wilbraham, Gen. Sir R. K.O.B. 1, Whitehall Gardens, 8. W. 
1870. Williams, Rev. Frederic, Exbih. from Eton GoU. Scholar 

of C.C.C. B.A. Cantab. Saltley Vicarage, near Bir- 

fninffhatn. 
1874. Williams, Thomas, Esq. Accountant, Eston Mines, near 

Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, 
1878. Willis, Rev. J. T. A.B. T.C.D. Vicarage, BhosmarJcet, 

Mil/ord Haven, 

1876. Willson, A. Rivers, Esq. 

1872. Winterbottom, Charles, Esq. 16, Sloane Street, S.W. 
1878. Wirgman, Rev. A. T. M.A. (Camb. and Cape Univ.) late 

Found. Scholar of Magdalene, Grad. in Classics and 
Theo. Honours, St. Mary's Rectory, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. 

1873. WoUey, Rev. H. P. St. Marys Vicarage, Shortlands, 

Bromley, Kent. 

1877. Wood, Rev. Maitland, Liscard, Birkenhead. 

1874. t Wood, R. Esq. Plumpton Bainford, near Rochdale. 

1874. Woodrow, Rev. Professor James, Ph.D. Heidelberg, 

Hon. M.D. Med. Coll. Georgia D.D. (Hampden) 
Sidney Coll. Virginia, Professor of Natural Sciences in 
connexion with Revelation, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. Carolina, U.S.A. 

1877. Worthington, T. Esq. B.A. T.O.D. (Care of Ker <S- Co., 
Manilla). 

1873. Wright, Rev. B. W. M.A. Cantab. M.D. Edin. 
Vicarage, Norton Cuckney, Mansfield. 

1875. Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. E. B.A 40, Grosvenor Street, Gros- 

tenor Square, W. ; Stanford Hall, Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire ; 1 6, Holland Road, Brighton. 
1877. Yeats, G. P. Esq. Artist, The Manse, North Malvern, s 

1876. Young, C. E. B. Esq. B.A. 12, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 

Nominee Associate, 1878. 
Rev. T. Jones, Delph, Broseley, Shropshire. 
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HON. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 

(with TaE DXTES OP THEIB APPOINTMENTS). 



ISTt Barrande, Professor Joachim, 22, Hue de FOdcon, 

Parig; 419, Kleinsite Choteksgasse, Pinffue. 
1873. Bbrsier, Rev. E. 216, Boulevard FerQre, Parts. 
1873. t Dawson, Principal J. W. LL.D. F.R.S. MeGiU 

CoUege, Montreal. 
1877- Hebr, Professor 0. D.D. Professor of Botany^ Zurich 

University, Switzerland. 
1878. Rassam, Hormuzd, Esq. (Nineveh House, Spring Grore, 

Isleworth), The Consulate, Mossul^ Turkey. 
1875. WuRTZ, Professor E. A. Past President of the Association 

of France for the Advancement of Science, Cabinet de 

Doyen^ Faculte de M^decine, Paris. 



HONORARY CORRESPONDENTS. 



1874. t Main, Rev. R. M.A. F.R.S. V.P.R.A.S. 

1873. i Nicholson, Professor H. A. M.A. M.D. D.Sc. Ph.D. 
F.R.S.E. F.G.S. Professor of Natural History at 
the University of St. Andrew's, West Port House. 
St. Andrew's, N.B. 

1878. Stanley, H. M. Esq. 30, SacheilU Street, PiccadtUtf, W, 

1877. Stokes, Professor G. G.; M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. Dub. P.R.S. 
Secretary to the Royal Society, Lacasian Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge University, P.O.P.S., 
R.S. Edin., Soc. Reg. Hib., Lit. et Phil. Soc. Mane, 
et Med. Chi. Lond. Soc, Honor. Acad. Sci. Berol., 
Soc. Reg. Sci. Gott, Corresp. Soc. Reg. Sci. Upsal, 
Soc. Batav. Roterod., Soc. et Acad. Amer., Bost. Soc. 
Honor. Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. 
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LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES. 



Aston, Rev. J. M.A. Northwick ViUa, Cheltenham. 
^Bas^gob, The Very Rev. the Dean of, Deanery , Bangor. 
Bellamy, Rev. F. 33, Ker Street^ Detxmport. 
^Brooks, Rev. Preb. M.A. Great Ponton -B., Grantham* 
Burgess, Captain Boughey, Royal United Service Institution^ 

Whitehall Yard, 8. W. 
•Campbell, Rev. Professor J. M.A. Presb, CoU. Montreal, G, W. 

(J. Bain, Esq. Messrs. J. Campbell, St. Bride 

Street, Ludgate Circus, E.G.), 
CoLLis, Rev. H. M.A. St. Philip's Vicarage, Maidstone. 
Cowan, Rev. E. B.A. MiUbrook It. Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 
Dallinger, Rev. W. H. WooUon, Liverpool, 
Danks, Rev. G. W. M.A. Gainsborough. 
Davis, Rev. W. B. M.A. The College, Torquay. 
Dughose, Rev. H. H. Queenstotcn, South Africa. 
Fleming, Rev. T. 8. F.R.G.S. St. Clement's, Leeds (JF). 
•Harris, Rev. J. Middleham, York. 
Hehford, E. Esij. 26, St. JohnU Street, Manchester (Jp). 
Johnson, Rev. E. BeUevue Lodge, Dartmouth Park, Forest 

HiU, S,E. 
^ T EiRK, Rev. John, Professor of Practical Theology in 

the Evangelical Union Academy at Glasgow, I?, 

Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 
KiXkn, Rev. J. St. John's Parsonage, Portsea. 
Linton, Rev. H. M.A. St. Paul's Parsonage, Birkenhead. 
^MoCann, Rev. J. D.D. 19, Lansdowne Crescent^ Glasgou:. 
Macpherson, Rev. A. C. M.A. Shottery House, Clifton. 
Phatre, Rev. R. M.A. West Raynham Rectory, Brandon. 
Price, Rev. A. C. M.A. Chesterton, Loats Rd., Clapham Park, S. W. 
Presbnbke, Rev. E. de B. Th. Paris. 

Pritghard, Rev. R. B.A. Whitchurch Rectory, Stratford-on-Aton. 
*f Rule, Rev. W. H. D.D. Clyde Road, Croydon. 
ITSavile, Rev. B. W. M.A. Shellingford Rectory, Exeter. 
Stewart, E. W. Esq. 8, Belgrade Villas, Lee, S.E. 
f Wheatlet, J. H. Esq. Ph.D. F.G.8. Abbey View, Sligo. 
Willis, Rev. J. T. M.A. Rhosmarket Rectory, Mi/ford Haven. 
Willis, Rev. T. B.A. (Ex-Prebend of Limerick). Purbrook, 

Cosham, Hants. 
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LIBBABT. 

The List of Works in the Library is published separately from 
the Yolnme. 

The names of the Donors to the Library appear in the 

preliminary proceedings of each meeting. 



BOOIBTIES EXGHAKGIKG TBANSACTIONS WITH THB IN8TITX7TZ. 

American Philosophical Society. 
Canadian Institute. 
Geological Society. 
Boyal Colonial Institute. 
Royal Geographical Society, 
Royal Institution. 
Royal Society. 

Royal United Service Institution. 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington). 
Society of Arts. 

Society of Biblical Archasology. 
South Kensington Museum. 

United States Government Geological and Geographical Survey. 
Barrow Naturalists' Field Club. 

Warwickshire Natural History Society and Naturalists' Field 
Club. 
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OBJECTS, CONSTITUTION, AND BYE-LAWS 



OF 



€\t ^utmK ^uixtixU, 



OB 



Adopted at the First Annual Oeneral Meeting of the Members and 
Associates, held on Monday, May 27th, 1867. 

(Bevised at the Annual Meeting, June 15^ 1874^ andJanA, 1875.) 



§ I. Objects. 

1. The Victoria Institutis^ or Philosophical Society op 
Gbeat Britain^ ia established for the purpose of pro- 
moting the following objects^ viz, : — 

First. To investigate fully and impartially the most important 
questions of Philosophy and Science^ but more especially 
those that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy 
Scripture ; with the view of reconciling any apparent 
discrepancies between Christianity and Science. 

Second. To associate together men of Science and authors who 
have already been engaged in such investigations, and all 
others who may be interested in them^ in order to strengthen 
their efforts by association ; and, by bringing together the 
results of such labours, after full discussion, in the printed 
transactions of an Institution : to give greater force and 
influence to proofs and arguments which might be little 
known, or even disregarded, if put forward merely by 
individuals. 
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Third. To consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific 
conclusions arrived at in the several distinct branches into 
which Science is now divided^ in order to get rid of cob« 
tradictions and conflicting hypotheses, and thus promote 
the real advancement of true Science; and to examioe 
and discuss all supposed scientific results with reference 
to final causes, and the more comprehensive and funda- 
mental principles of Philosophy proper, based upon faith 
in the existence of one Eternal God, who, in His wisdom, 
created all things very good. 

Fourth. To publish Papers read before the Society in further- 
ance of the above objects, along with full reports of the 
discussions thereon, in the form of a Journal, or as the 
Transactions of the Institute. 

Fifth. When subjects have been fully discussed, to make the 
results known by means of Lectures of a more popular 
kind, and to publish such Lectures. 

Sixth. To publish English translations of important foreign 
works of real scientific and philosophical value, especially 
those bearing upon the relation between the Scriptures 
and Science; and to co-operate with other philosophical 
societies at home and abroad, which are now or may here- 
after be formed, in the interest of Scriptural truth and of 
real science, and generally in furtherance of the objects of 
this Society. 

Seventh. To found a Library and Beading Booms for the use 
of the Members and Associates of the Institute, combining 
the principal advantages of a Literary Club. 

§ II. Constitution. 

1. The Society shall consist of Members and Associates, who 
in future shall be elected as hereinafter set forth. 

2. The government of the Society shall be vested in a 
Council, to which members only shall be eligible, consisting of 
a President^ two or more (not exceeding seven) Yice-presidentfl) 
a Treasurer, one or more Honorary Secretaries, and twelve 
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or more (not exceeding twenty-four) Ordinary Members of 
Council^ who shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Members and Associates of the Institute. But^ in the 
interval between two annual meetings^ vacancies in the Council 
may be filled up by the Council from among the Members of 
the Society ; and the Members chosen as Trustees of the funds 
of the Institute shall be ex officio Members of Council. 

8. Any person desirous of becoming a Member or Associate 
shall make application for admission by subscribing the Form A 
of the Appendix, which must be signed by two Members of the 
Institute, or by a Member of Council, recommending the can- 
didate for admission as a Member; or by any one Member of 
the Institute, for admission as an Associate. 

4. Upon such application being transmitted to one of the 
Secretaries, the candidate for admission may be elected by 
the Council, and enrolled as a Member or Associate of the 
Victoria Institute, in such manner as the Council may deem 
proper ; having recourse to a ballot, if thought necessary, as 
regards the election of Members; in which case no person 
shall be considered as elected unless he have three-fourths of 
the votes in his favour. 

5. Application for admission to join the Institute being thus 
made by subscribing Form A, as before prescribed, such appli- 
cation shall be considered as ipso facto pledging all who are 
thereupon admitted as Members or Associates to observe the 
Rules and Bye-Laws of the Society, and as indicative of their 
desire and intention to further its objects and interests; and it 
is also to be understood that only such as are professedly 
Christians are entitled to become Members. 

6. Each Member shall pay an Entrance Fee of One Guinea, 
and an Annual Contribution of Two Guineas. A Donation of 

^ Twenty Guineas shall constitute the donor a Life Member. 

7. Each Associate shall pay an Annual Contribution of One 
Guinea. A donation of Ten Guineas shall constitute the 
donor a Life Associate. 

8. The Annual Contributions shall be considered as due in 
advance on the 1st day of January in each year, and shall be 
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paid within three months after that date ; or^ in the case of 
new admissionSj within three months after election. 

9. Any Member or Associate who contributes a donation in 
one sum of not less than Sixty Guineas to the funds of tbe 
Institute shall be enrolled as a Vice-Patron thereof^ and will 
thus also become a Life Member or Life Associate^ as the caie 
may be. 

10. Should any member of the Royal Family hereafter 
become the PatroUj or a Vice-Patron, or Member of tbe 
Institute, the connection shall be regarded as purely Hono- 
rary ; and none of the Bules and Bye-Laws relating to dona* 
tionS| annual contributions, or obligations to serve in any office 
of the Society, shall be considered as applicable to such person- 
ages of Boyal Blood. 

11. Any Member or Associate may withdraw from the 
Society at any time, by signifying a desire to do so by 
letter, addressed to one of the Secretaries ; but such shall be 
liable for the contribution of the current year, and shall 
continue liable for the annual contribution, until aU sums due 
to the Society from such Member or Associate shall hare been 
paid, and all books or other property borrowed from the 
Society shall have been returned or replaced. 

12. Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council/ 
for the exclusion from the Society of any Member or Associate, 
a private intimation may be made by direction of the Councili 
in order to give such Member or Associate an opportunity 
of withdrawing from the Society; but, if deemed necessary 
by the Council^ a Special Oeneral Meeting of Members ahall 
be called for the purpose of considering the propriety of expel- 
ling any such person : whereat, if eleven or more Members 
shall ballot, and a majority of those balloting shall vote that 
such person be expelled, he shall be expelled accordingly. One 
month's notice, at least, shall be given to the Members of anf 
such Special General Meeting. 

13. Non-resident Members and Associates, or others dc' 
sirous of promoting the objects and interests of the Institute, 
may be elected by the Council to act as Corresponding Mem* 
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bers abroad^ or as Honorary Local Secretaries^ if within the 
United Kingdom, under such arrangements as the Council may 
deem advisable. 

14. The whole property and effects of the Society shall be 
vested in two or more Trustees, who shall be chosen at a 
General Meeting of the Society. 

14a. Special donations to the general fund, whether from 
Members, Associates, or others desirous of promoting the 
objects and interests of the Institute, shall be invested in the 
names of the Trustees. 

14b. The Trustees are empowered to invest the Endowment 
Fund in other securities than Three per Cent. Annuities. Such 
other securities being, the Bonds of the Corporation of London, 
or Guaranteed Indian Railway Debentures, or Debenture Stocks. 
• 14c* All moneys received on account of the Institute shall be 
duly paid to its credit at the Bankers, and all cheques shall be 
drawn, under authority of the Council, and shall be signed by 
the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secretary. 

15. The accounts shall be audited annually, by a Com- 
mittee, consisting of two Members, — one of whom may be 
on the Council^ — ^to be elected at an Ordinary Meeting of 
the Society preceding the Anniversary Meeting. This Com- 
mittee shall make a written Beport to the Council at the first 
Meeting after such audit, and also to the Institute, upon the 
day of the Annual General Meeting, — stating the balance in 
the Treasurer's hands, and the general state of the funds of 
the Institute* 

16. Both Members and Associates shall have the right to be 
present to state their opinion, and to vote by show of hands 
at all General and Ordinary Meetings of the Society; but 
Members only shall be entitled to vote by ballot, when a 
ballot is taken in order to determine any question at a 
General Meeting. 
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§ III. Bye-Laws (Privileges). 

1. A Member or Associate^ when elected^ shall be so 
informed hy the Secretary in a printed copy of the letters^ 
Form B^ in the Appendix. 

2. Members and Associates shall not be entitled to any privi- 
leges; or have the right to be present^ or to vote at any of the 
Meetings of the Society, till they have paid the contributions 
due by them. • 

3. Annual subscriptions shall be considered as in arrear, if 
not paid on or before 31st March in each year^ or within tbrce 
months after election^ as the case may be. 

4. Should any annual subscription remain in arrear to the 
30th June, or for six months after, election^ the Treasurer shall 
cause to be forwarded to the Member or Associate from whom 
the subscription is due, a letter. Form D, in the Appendix; 
unless such Member or Associate reside out of the United 
Kingdom ; in which case the Form D shall not be sent unless 
the subscription continues unpaid till the 30th September. 

5. If any arrears be not paid within twelve months, the 
Council shall use their discretion in erasing the name of the 
defaulter from the list of Members or Associates. 

6. Members shall be entitled to introduce two Visitors at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; and to have sent to them a 
copy of all the papers read before the Society, which may be 
printed in its Transactions * or otherwise, and of all other official 
documents which the Council may cause to be printed for the 
Society ; they will also be entitled to a copy of all such trans- 
lations of foreign works or other books as are published under 
the auspices of the Society in furtherance of Object 6 (§ I.) . 

7. Associates may introduce one visitor at the Ordinary 
Meetings, and shall be entitled to all the minor publications of 
the Society^ and to a copy of its Transactions during the period 

• And the Transactions issued in the years during which they have not 
subscribed may be purchased at half price. 
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of their being Associates^ but not to the translations of foreign 
works or other books above referred to.* It shall^ however^ be 
competent to the Council of the Society, when its funds will 
admit of it, to issue the other publications of the Society to 
Associates, being ministers of religion, either gratuitously or at 
as small a charge as the Council may deem proper. ^ 

8. When it shall be found necessary to send the letter. 
Form D, to any Member or Associate who may be in arrear, 
the printed papers and other publications of the Society shall 
cease to be sent to such Member or Associate till the arrears 
are paid ; and, until then, he shall not be allowed to attend 
any Meeting of the Society, nor have access to any public rooms 
which may be in its occupation. 

9. The Library t shall be under the management and direction 
of the Council, who are empowered to designate such works 
as shall not be allowed to circulate. 

10. Each Member^ shall be allowed to borrow books from 
the Library, and to have not more than three volumes in 
his possession at the same time; pamphlets and periodical 
publications not to be kept above fourteen days, nor any 
other book above three weeks. 

11. Members who may borrow books from the Library shall 
be answerable for the full value of any work that is lost or 
injured. 

12. Periodical publications shall remain on the table for a 
month, other books for a fortnight, after they are received. 

13. When a book or pamphlet is wanted, and has been the 
stipulated time in the possession of any Member, the Secretary 
shall request its return, and a fine of threepence a day shall 
be incurred for every day it may be detained, which fine shall 
commence on the third day after the transmission of the notice 
in the case of town Members, and after the sixth day in the 
case of country Members ; and until the return of such works. 



* These, as well as the Transactions issued in the years during which they 
have not subscribed, may be purchased at half price, 
t For the use of the Members and Associates. — Su 7th (/bjtcL 
X Members only are allowed to take books away. 
VOL. XII. 2 H 
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and the discharge of all fines incurred^ no further issae of 
books shall be permitted to the Member applied to. 

14. The books shall be ordered in for inspection at snch times 
as the Council shall appoint, and a fine of half-a-crown shall 
be incurred for neglecting to send in books by the time 
required in the notice. 

15. A Book shall lie on the Library table in which Members 
may insert, for the consideration of the Council, the titles 
of such works as they desire to be purchased for the 
Institute. 

§ IV. Bye-Laws (General, Ordinary, and Intermediate 

Meetings). 

1. A General Meeting of Members and Associates shall be 
held annually on May 24th (being Her Majesty's birthday, 
and the Society's anniversary), or on the Monday following^ or 
on such other day as the Council may determine as most 
convenient, to receive the Report of the Council on the state 
of the Society, and to deliberate thereon ; and to discuss and 
determine such matters as may be brought forward relative to 
the affairs of the Society; also, to elect the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year. 

S. The Council shall call a Special General Meeting of the 
Members and Associates, when it seems to them necessary, or 
when required to do so by requisition, signed by not less than 
ten Members and Associates, specifying the question intended 
to be submitted to such Meeting. Two weeks' notice mast 
be given of any such Special General Meeting ; and only the 
subjects of which notice has been given shall be discuaaed 
thereat. 

8. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall usually be 
held on the first and the Intermediate Meetings on the third 
Monday evenings in each month, from November to June 
inclusive, or on such other evenings as the Council may determine 
to be convenient ; and a printed card of the Meetings for each 
Session shall be forwarded to each Member and Associate. 

4. At the Ordinary and Intermediate Meetings the order of 
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proceeding shall be as follows : — The President, or one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or a Member of the Council, shall take the 
chair at 8 o'clock precisely, the minutes of the last Ordinary 
or Intermediate Meeting shall be read aloud by one of the 
Secretaries, and, if found correct^ shall be signed by the Chair- 
man ; the names of new Members and Associates shall be read ; 
the presents made to the Society since their last Meeting shall be 
announced ; and any other communications which the Council 
think desirable shall be made to the Meeting. After which, 
the Paper or Papers intended for the evening's discussion shall 
be announced and read, and the persons present shall be invited 
by the Chairman to make any observations thereon which they 
may wish to offer. 

The claims of Members and Associates to take part in a discussion are 
prior to those of Visitors. The latter, when desiring to speak upon 
anj Paper, must first send their cards to the Chairman and ask 
permission (unless thej have been specially invited hj the Council 
'* to attend, and join in considering the subject before the Meeting/' 
or are called upon by the Chairman). 1876. 

6. The Papers read before the Society, and the discussions 
thereon, fully reported, shall be printed by order of the Council ; 
or, if not, the Council shall, if they see fit, state the grounds 
upon which this Rule has been departed from, in the printed 
Journal or Transactions of the Society. 

6. The Council may at their discretion authorize Papers of 
a general kind to be read at any of the Ordinary or Inter- 
mediate Meetings, either as introductory lectures upon subjects 
proper to be afterwards discussed, or as the results of discus- 
sions which have taken place, in furtherance of the 5th Object 
of the Society (§ I.). 

7. With respect to Intermediate Meetings, the Papers read 
at which are not necessarily printed nor the discussions re- 
ported,* the Council, at its discretion, may request any lecturer 
or author of a paper to be read thereat, previously to submit 
an outline of the proposed method of treating his subiect. 



* So arranged when the ''Intermediate Meetings'' were commenced, 
letb-Januaiy, 1871. 
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8. At the Ordinary or Intermediate Meetings no question 
relating to the Bules or General Management of the affairs of 
the Society shall be introdaced^ discussed^ or determined ; but 

At the First Ordinary Meeting in each month, Members having notices 
of motion on matters of detail relating to the Laatttatey ehalJ gire 
Bach notices in writing, after the Minutes have been read and coo- 
firmed, and anj announcements in regard to elections hare been 
made, and at no other time. Each notice shall be signed by its 
mover and seconder. Such notices will be fixed up in the reading- 
room, and considered at the following Ordinary Meeting, proTided 
the mover be then present to explain his views ; the discussion of 
the same to terminate not later than half-past 8 o'clock. For the«e 
purposes all Ordinary Meetings shall be considered SpeciaL 

§ V. Bye^Laws (Council Meetings). 

1* The Coancil shall meet at least once every month from 
November to June inclusiye^ or at any other time and on 
such days as they may deem expedient. The President^ or any 
three Members of the Council^ may at any time call a Special 
Meetings to which the whole Council shall be summoned. 

2. At Council Meetings three shall be a quorum ; the decision 
of the majority shall be considered as the decision of the 
Meetings and the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

8. Minutes of the proceedings shall be taken by one of the 
Secretaries^ or^ in case of his absence^ by some other Member 
present^ whom the Chairman may appoint ; which minutes shaU 
afterwards be entered in a minute-book kept for that purpose, 
and read at the next Meeting of the Council^ when^ if found 
correct^ they shall be signed by the Chairman. 

§ VI. Bye-Laws (Papers). 

. 1. Papers presented to be read before the Society shalli when 
read^ be considered as the property of the Society^ unless there 
shall have been any previous engagement with its author to the 
contrary ; and the Council may cause the same to be published 
in any way and at any time they may think proper after having 
been read. If a Paper be not read^ it shall be returned to the 
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author; and if a Paper be not published within a reasonable 
time after having been read^ the author shall be entitled himself 
to publish it^ and he may borrow it for that purpose. 

2. When a Paper is sent to the Society for the purpose of 
being read^ it shall be laid before the Council, who shall refer 
it to two of that body, or of the other Members or Asso- 
ciates of the Society whom they may select, for their opinions 
as to the character of the Paper and its fitness or otherwise for 
being read before the Society, which they shall state as briefly 
as may be, m writing, along with the grounds of their re- 
spective opinions. Should one of such opinions be adverse to 
the Paper and against its being read before the Society, then 
it shall be referred to some other referee, who is unaware of the 
opinion already pronounced upon the Paper, in order that he 
may state his opinion upon it in like manner. Should this 
opinion be adverse to the Paper, the Council shall then consult 
and decide whether the Paper shall be rejected or read ; and, if 
rejected, the Paper shall be returned to the author with an in- 
timation of the purport of the adverse opinions which have been 
given with respect to it; but the names of the referees are not 
to be communicated to him, unless with their consent, or by 
order of the Council. All such references and communications 
are to be regarded as confidential, except in so far as the 
Council may please to direct otherwise. 

8. The Council may authorize Papers to be read without 
such previous reference for an opinion thereon ; and when a 
Paper has been referred, and the opinion is in favour of its 
being read in whole or in part, the Council shall then cause it 
to be placed in the List of Papers to be so read accordingly, 
and the author shall receive due notice of the evening fixed for 
its reading. 

4>. The authors of Papers iread before the Society shall, if 
they desire it, be presented with twenty-five separate copies of 
their Paper, with the discussion thereon, or with such other 
number as may be determined upon by the Council. 
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§ VII, Bye-Laws (General). 

1. The govemment of the Society and the management of 
its concerns are entrusted to the CouncU^ subject to no other 
restrictions than are herein imposed^ and to no other inter- 
ference than may arise from the acts of Members in General 
Meeting assembled. 

2. With respect to the duties of the President^ Yio^ 
Presidents, and other Officers and Members of Council, and 
any other matters not herein specially provided for, the Council 
may make such regulations and arrangements as they deem 
proper, and as shall appear to them most conducive to the good 
government and management of the Society, and the promo- 
tion of its objects. And the Council may hire apartments^ 
and appoint persons not being Members of the Council, nor 
Members or Associates of the Institute, to be salaried ofScers, 
clerks, or servants, for carrying on the necessary business of 
the Society; and may allow them respectively such salaries, 
gratuities, and privileges, as to them, the Council, may seem 
proper ; and they may suspend any such officer, clerk, or servant 
from his office and duties, whenever there shall seem to them 
occasion; provided always, that every such appointment or 
suspension shall be reported by the Council to the next ensuing 
General Meeting of the Members, to be then confirmed or 
otherwise, as such Meeting may think fit. 
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FORM B. 
Sib, 18 • 

I have the pleasure to inform you, with reference to 
your application dated the , that you hare 

duly been elected a of the Victoeia Institute, oa 

Pbilosofbical Society of Great Beitain. 

I have the honour to be^ Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 



To Hon. Sec. 



FORM C. 
{Bankers) Messrs. 



* Please pay Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co. my 
Annual Contribution of Two Guineas to the VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE, due on the 1st of January, 187 , and the 
same amount on that day in every succeeding year, nntil 
further notice. 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 



187 . 



If ibis Form be used, please add your Signature, Banker's Name, and the 
Date, and return it to tbe Office, 7, Adelpbi Terrace. Reoeipt-Btamp required. 

* The above is the form for Members. Tbe form for Assooiates ia the aame, 
except that the Subscription stands as '' One Guinea." 



FORM D. 
Sir, 18 

I am directed by the Council of the Victoria 
Institute to remind you that the Annual Contribution due by 
you to the Society for the year is now six months 

in arrear ; and I have to call attention to the Bye-Laws of 
the Institute, § III., ^ 4 and 8, and to request you to remit 
to me the amount due (viz. £ ) by Post-office order, or other- 
wise, at your earliest convenience. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

To Treasurer- 
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FORM B. 

Form of Bequest. 

I give and beqaeath to the Trustees or Trustee for the time 
beiniC of The Yicto&ia Institutb, or Philosophical Socixty 
ov Gbxat Britain^ to be applied by them or him for the 
purposes of the said Society^ the sum of £ , 

such sum to be wholly paid out of such part of my personal 
estate as may be lawfully applied to the nurposes of charity, 
and in priority to all other legacies. And I declare that the 
receipt of the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the 
said Society shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the 
said legacy. 

PBOOB1B88 or THa ZNSTXTUTB. 

Itonbert and Assooiatea on lit Janoarr, 1871, 308. Joined ainoe.— Inl871•91;— 
l87a, 109 ;-1878, 110 ;-1874. Ill i-1876, U5 ;-1878, 107 ;-1877. 100 ;-1878/l01. 



THE JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS. 

Binoe the Inaogaiation of the Society, on the 24th of May, 1866, the following 
Papers have been read : — ^The Quarterlj Parts of the Jonnial are indicated by the 
nmnbeiB pxefixed. (The vcUtmu are sold at One Guinea to Not^Mmben; HaJLJ-or 
'€hkVMa to Meiwhen and JLnociaUe.) 

FIRST SERIES, VOLS. 1 TO 6. 

VOL.! 

1. A Sketoh of the Sziating BeUtions betwe«i Soriptore and Sdenoe. By the late 

GsOBOi Wabinotok, Esq., F.C.S. 

2. On the Differenoe in Soope between Soripture and Sdencep By the late C. MoumroBO 

BUBHm, Esq., M.D., Vioe-Precident V.I. 
On ComjMUwtiTe Philology. By the Rev. ROBIKSON TboBiHTOV, D.D., Vioe-PreBidentV.I. 
On the VariouB Theories of Man'i Past and Present Ck>ndition. By the late Jaxis Biddie, 

Esq., Hon. See. V.L 

3. On the Language of Gestioulation and Oi%in of Speebh. By Professor J. R. YouNO. 

On Miracles : their OompatibiUty with Philosopbioal Principles. By the Rer. W. W. 

BNOUBHy M.A. 

Thoughts on Miracles. By the late E. B. P£HHT» Baq. 

On the General Character of Qeologioal Formations. By the late E. Hopkivs, Esq. . C. E. 

4. On the Past and Present HelatSons of Geological Science to the Saersd Soripturea. By the 

Ber. Professor John Kibk. 
On the Lessons taught us by Geology in relation to God. Bev. J. Bbodu, M. A. 
On the Mutual Helpfulness of Theology and Natural Sdenoe. By Dr. Gladbtovb, F.R.S. 
On Falling Stars and Meteorites. By the late Ber. W. Mrohill, M.A., Vice-President V.I. 

(The above Papers, with the Diteuetiane thereon, and with " SeieniUa SeieHtiarum ; 
being tame Account cfthe Origin and ObfeeU qfthe Vtetoria JnttUute," with the 
Reports of the Provitional Proceedinge, and the Inaugural Addrtu ou the late 
JUv. WeUter MiteheU, M.A., Vice'Pr€eident,form Voiume J.i^the ''JoumaL" 

YOL.U. 

5. /On the Terrestrial Changes and Probable Ages of the Continents, foundsd upon Astronomical 
Data and Geological Facts. By the late Evan Hofkimb^ Enq,, C.E., F.G.8. 

On the Credibility of Darwinism. Sy the late Gsorqb Wabikoiok, Esq., F.C.S. 
On the Credibility of Darwinism. By the late Jaiou Rxddik, Esq^ Hon. Sec. V.L 

6. On Utilitarianism. Bv the late Jahib RXDDIE, Esq., Hon. Sec. Y.I. 
On the Logic of Scepticism. By the Rev. RoBmaozf THonmov. D.D., V.P. 
Annual Address (On the Institute's Work). By the late Jaku BlDDiB» Eso., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

7. \ On the Relations of Metaphysical aiid Phyncal Sdenoe to the Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer. By the Rev. t*ro£sssor Johk ^ibk. 

On Geological Chronology, and the Cogency of the Aivuments by which some Scientific 
Doctrines are supported. (In reply to Professor Huxley's Address delivered at Sion 
College on 2l8t Nov., 1867.) By the late J. Reddie, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. (1867-68). 

8. On the Geometrical Isomorphism of Crystals, and the Derivation of all other Forms from 
those of the Cubical System. (6 Plates.) By the late Rev. W. MROHXLL, M. A., V.P. 

2 I 
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VOL. in. 

9: On the Aotiqtdty of Cinlisation. By tbe Bight Rev. Biehop TrrooXB, D.D. 
On life, with eome Obeervationa on its Ori^. By J. H. whjeatlxt, Esq., Ph.D. 
On the Unphiloeophioal Chanoter of some Objeetions to the Divine Inspiration of Scriptet 

By the late Ber. Waltib Mitohxl^ M.A«, Yioe-President V.I. 
On ComparatlTe Psychology. Bv E. J. Hobshiad, Esq., Hon. For. Seo. Y.L 

10. On Theology as a Soienoe. By the Rev. A. Db la Mabb, M. A« 

On the Immediate DerirAtion of Sdenoe from the Great Fixmt Cause. By R. Labisg» Fh. 
On some of the Fhilosophioal Principles oontained in Mr. Buckle's " Histoiy of Gn&u- 

Uaa,'* in reference to the Laws of the M onl and Beligioos DeTelopments of Mn. Bj 

the Ber. Prebendary C. A. BOW, M.A. 
On the Nature of Uoman Language, the Necessities of Soientifie Phraaaologyytsdtfe 

Application of the Principles of both to the Interpretation of Holy Seripton. Bf 

the Ber. J. Batlbb, D.D. 

11. On the Common Origin of the American Baoes with those of the Old World. Bj the&Js 

Ber. Bishop TnooMB, D.D. 
On the Simplification of First Principles in Physical Science. By C. Bbookb, Eso.,?.B.8.,ie. 
On the Biblical Co«mogony scientiftoaUy considered. By late G. Wajunotov, £sq., F.Ci 
On Ethical Philosophy. By the Rot. W. W. Ekoubh M.A 

12. On some Uses of Sacred PrimoTal History. By the late D. MoCauslaisd, Esq., Q.C., LLD. 
On the Belation of Beason to Philosophy, Theology, and Berelation. By the Bef, ?» 

bendary 0. A« Bow, M.A. 



13. 
14. 

15. 



16. 



VOL. IV. 

'^Analysis of Hnman Besponsibilitr. By the Bev. Prebendary Ibosb, D.D. (And part H^ 
On the Doctrine of Creation aocording to Darwin, Agassiz, and Moses. By I^oL KOL 
On the Noachian Deluge. By the Ber. M. Dayison. 
On Life^lts Origin. By J. &. Whbatlbt, Esq., Ph.D. 
On Man's Place m Creation. Bt the late Professor Maodovau), M.D. 
On More than One UniTersal Deluge recorded in Scripture. By Bev. H. Motru, U.L 
On Certain Analogies between the Methods of Deity in Nature and Revelalaon. 9t ^ 

Rat. G. Hbbslow, IL A. , F. L.S. 
On the RespectiTe Prarinces of the Obserrer and the Reasoner in Sdontifio In[fwt(giii»- 

By the Key. Edwabd Gabbxit, M.A. 
On the Credulity of Soeuticism. By the Bey. R. Thobbtob, D.D., V.P. 
.On Current Physical Astronomy. By the late J. Rxddib, Esq., Hon. Sec Y.I. 
[Analysis of Human Responsibility. By Ber. Pk«b. DiORS, D.D. (See part 18») C9aeM- 

VOL. V. 

1 7. On the Origin of the Negro. By the Bight Bey. Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On the Testimony of Philosophy to Christianity as a Moral and Spiritual Berslstioo. ^ 

the Rey. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. 
On the Numerical System of the Old Testament. By the Bey. Dr. Thobbtok, V.P. 

18. On Spontaneous Generation ; or, the Problem oi Liie. By the Bev. Professor KiBK. 
A Demonstration of the Existence of God. By the Bey. J. M'Canb, D.D. 

Why Man must Belieye in God. By the Ute James Reddib, Esq., Hon. Seo. V.L 

19. On Geological Proofs of Diyine Action. By a B. Pattdson, Esq., F.G.S 
On True Anthropology. By W. HitohmaBi £b(^ M.D. 

On Compuatiyenyohology. (Second Paper.) BrS. J. MobbhbaI), Esq., Hon. For.Sae.V.L 

20. On the Hu|h Numbers in the PenUteuch. By P. H. Goaas, Esq., F.R.&, V.P. 
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